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DISB EAGLE: 


THE text adopted in the present edition of Persius is 
based on that of the two best editors, Jahn and Her- 
mann, and proceeds on the following principle:—Wher- 
ever they are agreed I have admitted the reading 
without comment except in three particular instances 
(S27 L 17; Saft 1L. 54; Sa£ V. 174); in each of which, 
as also in the case of the passages where they were 
not agreed, I have given the reading of the four best 
MSS and of other good editions, together with my own 
reasons for the reading finally selected. 

In acknowledging my obligations to preceding edi- 
tors, I may almost begin and end with Jahn. It is 
true I have often referred to Macleane (not always, I 
am afraid, to agree with him), but, as a rule, he and 
the other English commentators have been as de- 
pendent as myself on the labours of the German editor 
and do not call for a separate recognition. At the 
same time my conclusions will often be found at 
variance with those of Jahn though based it may be 
on the materials which he has collected, for on points 
connected with the actual interpretation of the author 
his explanations often appear to me, as they do to 
Macleane, most improbable and overstrained. Again 
in the Introduction I have drawn largely upon Jahn, 
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in a less degree upon Koenig and Hermann, while 
I am indebted likewise to the following authors: Sir 
Alexander Grant (Essay om the Stoic Philosophy); 
Martha (Les Moralistes Romanes) ; Friedlander (Joeurs 
Romaines, 'Trad. par Vogel). 

Above all, my best thanks are due to my friend 
Mr Paley, who most kindly volunteered to read over 
my sheets for the press, and several suggestions which 
he has made will be found introduced into the body 
of the notes. 

In conclusion, let me anticipate an objection which 
will no doubt be raised against the practice of imbed- 
ding pieces of translation in the notes to an author. 
In the first place slight difficulties are often explained 
more clearly by a translation than by a note, but, 
more than this, I shall hardly be accused of undertaking 
the defence of all Bohn's series when I give it as my 
firm belief that an accurate translation never yet injured 
a boy's scholarship. With ordinary care on the part 
of a master it need never screen an indolent pupil, 
while it is often a great encouragement to a pains- 
taking boy whose work is just too difficult for him, 
and saves him from numberless misconceptions of an 
author's meaning, which, if accepted as first impressions, 
are afterwards so difficult to correct. Many a candi- 
date for University honours has found it a far harder 
task to uz/earm his Horace and Virgil than to master 


a new and difficult author. 
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IT is tne fashion to include Persius among the classical The Vic 
authors of whom in stereotyped phrase 'little or x ui 
nothing is known'—for what reason I am at a loss to 
imagine, as the principal facts of what was in all proba- 
bility an uneventfullife may be gathered from a memoir, 
the details of which are singularly circumstantial as com. 
pared with the vague and fragmentary evidence on which 
we have to fall back for the life of Juvenal and others. 
The biographer is unknown. Suetonius has been sug- 
gested, for no other reason apparently than because he 
compiled other «Lives, but the arguments adduced by 
Jahn in favour of Valerius Probus are supported by far 
stronger evidence, and also by the fact that the oldest 
MSS in which the biography appears expressly state 
that it was extracted from a commentary by that gram- 
marian. Whoever the author may have been, he wrote 
with an authority which denotes an intimate acquaintance 
with the events described and which it would be useless 
for us at this date to question, while, as Macleane 
remarks, the truth of his narrative is to a certain extent 
guaranteed by the fact that there is little in the writings 
of Persius on which to construct an imaginary biography 
while this account is unquestionably very old and in 
many particulars confirmed by internal evidence. 

Aulus Persius Flaccus was born at Volaterrae in The 4/74 
Etruria on the 4th of December A.D. 34, in the consulship fe tus. 
of Fabius Persicus and Lucius Vitellius, a statement which 
is confirmed by the testimony of Eusebius and Cassio- 


his Zfe, 


death, 
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dorus. An attempt has been made to prove that Luna 
on the Gulf of Spezzia, and not Volaterrae, was his birth- 
place. Buta line in the Sixth Satire, 


Lunai portum, est operae, cognoscite cives! 


is the only evidence in favour of Luna, and is virtually 
nothing more than a compliment to the place as a 
pleasant sea-side residence. On the other hand, in favour 
of Volaterrae, independent of the express statement of 
the grammarian, we have strong presumptive evidence in 
the name of his mother Sisennia which is Etrurian, and 
in a form of his own name (4w/es) which appears in 
most of the MSS (' Etrusci autem Zz/; nomen sonabant 
Aule! Jahn), in the discovery at Volaterrae of inscriptions 
bearing his family name, in the marriage of his kinswoman 
Arria with Caecina whose family were natives of Vola- 
terrae, in the unstudied allusions to Etruria which occur 
constantly throughout the Satires, and finally in the 
following verse, which Jahn refers to the xivth century : 


Duxit et invictum Volaterris Persius agmen. 


The biographer adds that he was a Roman eques 
connected by blood and marriage with men of the 
highest rank. At the age of six he was left a minor by 
the death of his father Flaccus, after which his mother 
married Fusius a Roman eques and, according to the 
scholiast, selected Luna on the Gulf of Spezzia as her 
place of residence, till the death of her second husband 
which took place a few years afterwards. Persius re- 
mained at Volaterrae until his twelfth year, and then 
went to Rome to finish his studies under the grammarian 
Remmius Palaemon and the rhetorician Virginius Flavus. 
At the age of sixteen he made the acquaintance of the 
Stoic Annaeus Cornutus, and never left him (//a z/ zuz- 
quam ab eo. discedere) up to the time of his own death, 
which took place on the 24th of November A.D. 62, in 
the consulship of Publius Marius and Asinius Gallus. 
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Further on the memoir adds * Decessit autem vitio sto- 
machi anno aetatis xxx.' which contradicts the former 
statement that he died A.D. 62, that is, near the end of 
his twenty-eighth year. It is now generally believed that 
this latter clause 15 not from the original, but added by 
the compiler in ignorance, and we have no other evidence 
as to the cause of his death. 

In person he was handsome, and in character (as the carcere, 
biographer tells us) he was a man of gentle ways and a 
pattern of piety towards his mother and sister and aunt. 

On his deathbed he left a note for his mother, in which 

he bequeathed his library and a large sum of money to 
Cornutus, who however accepted only the former.  Be- wis, 
sides the Satires he wrote a comedy, the title of which is 
doubtful, a book of ὁδοιπορικά, and a few verses on the 

death of his kinswoman Arria (Cf. Pliny, E72. τι. 16; 

Mart. L 13). ΑἹ] these earlier productions were after- 

wards destroyed by his mother in obedience to the 
advice of Cornutus. 

Amongst his most intimate friends were the above- aud pesce 
mentioned Stoic philosopher Cornutus, and Caesius and Bassus, 
Bassus the lyric poet, a short account of whom will be 
found prefixed to the fifth and sixth Satires which are 
respectively addressed to them. He also made the 
acquaintance of Seneca, but later on in his life and in Seneca, 
the expressive words of the biographer *non ut caperetur 
ejus ingenio. And it would have been strange had it 
been otherwise, for, as Jahn well points out, there could 
be little unanimity of fdeling between two men who had 
nothing in common beyond the profession of the same 
philosophical principles. It is true that Seneca «ees 
like Persius, and that his works form the best possible 
commentary on the Satires, but with this all resemblance 
ceases between the two men. The principles of Persius 
were heartfelt and sincere, and were taken as the guide 
of his every-day life, whereas it was the semblance and 
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not the reality of the Stoic system which had attractions 
for Seneca. And this difference of character makes 
itself perceptible in their respective compositions, for the 
style of Seneca is easy and brilliant and superficial, that 
of Persius on the other hand is laboured and earnest as 
though he felt deeply the importance of the subject on 
which he wrote. 

Jahn attempts to prove that the friendship of our 
author for the poet Lucan rested on a similar footing, but 
with less satisfactory results as Macleane well points 
out. In the case of Seneca all that is known of him 
from other sources tends to shew that his was an artificial 
character, one that would certainly not find favour 
with an uncompromising Stoic like Persius, in addition 
to which we have the express statement of the biographer 
that such was really the fact. But with Lucan the case 
is different, and *although Jahn takes pains to shew that 
there could be no great sympathy between the impetuous 
Spaniard and the quiet modest Persius, yet very opposite 
characters are drawn into intimacy by circumstances 
and by particular points of mutual attraction. Lucan is 
said to have praised the poetry of Persius with every 
appearance of sincerity, and that would be a virtue in 
his or any author's eyes." 

Among the friends of Persius the biographer speaks 
in very high terms of one Claudius Agathemerus, a phy- 
sician of Lacedaemon, and one Petronius Aristocrates, a 
native of Magnesia. Of these men little is known, though 
Martha (sur Jes Moralistes Romaines) instances them as 
examples of Stoic reformers who would press their doc- 
trines in season and out of season. It is supposed that 
the former of the two is the subject of the following 
epitaph which is still preserved among the Arundel 
marbles, 

Κλαύδιος ἰητὴρ ᾿Αγαθήμερος ἐνθάδε κεῖμαι, 


^ ^ » , 
Ilavroígs δεδαὼς κραιπνὸν ἄκεσμα νόσου" 
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^ ^ , M , ? » 
Ἐυνὸν τοῦτο δέ μοι, kal Μυρτάλῃ εἷσα συνεύνῳ 
^ 3 9 , » 3 3 ΄ 
Μνῆμα: per εὐσεβέων ἔσμεν ἐν ᾿Ηλυσίῳ. 


But next to Cornutus and Bassus the friends after his 
own heart were beyond all question such men as Plotius 
Macrinus ('paterno se, sc Persium, affectu diligentis' 
Schol), Marcus Servilius Nonianus, of whom Tacitus 
(Anz. xiv. 19) says that he was 'distinguished as an 
orator and historian, and likewise for the purity of his 
life and above all Paetus Thrasea, whom Martha well 
describes as *the man of action of the party, a better 
Cato, with the same Stoical integrity but without his 
intemperateness of language. He was courteous, unos- 
tentatious, charitable in judgment, not foolhardy or 
impertinent, influential for good in the senate, and re- 
spected by the public opinion of the world. He stands 
out in marked contrast with the obtrusive reformers of 
the school, who irritated where they might have appeased, 
and whose ordinary method of procedure is well exem- 


Macrinus, 
onianus 
and Thrasea 


plifed by the interview of Cornutus with Nero, of which . 


a detailed account is given in Dion Cass. 1Χ11. 29; 
whereas Nero would gladly have made Thrasea his friend, 
and only procured his death in the agony of a troubled 
conscience, when 'Ihrasea refused to be present at the 
apology for his matricide. He died A.p. 66. 

Any estimate of the merits of Persius as a Satirist to 
be correct must be based upon a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, and of the leading 
tenets of the philosophical sect to which he belonged. 
And it is this department of the subject which is so 
admirably discussed by Martha in his *essai sur un poete 
Stoicien' (Zes Moralistes Romatnes). Since the time of 
Cicero the Stoic philosophy had been making rapid 
advances. Τί was in fact the sign of a natural reaction 
against the flagrant immorality of the times, and by 
preaching its doctrines and by undertaking the direction 
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of conscience it assumed the task of regenerating the 
world. At the same time it afforded a convenient asylum 
for those persons wbo in their disgust at the present 
régime determined to renounce the world and make their 
lives a protest against the iniquities with which they were 
powerless to cope. 

Persius appeared in the character of a warm admirer 
of this School, and from the seclusion it afforded him 
waged war upon the corruption of the times with the 
inflexible determination which distinguished his sect. 
Thus he, and the Stoics generally, would divide all men 
into two distinct classes, the wise and the foolish, with- 
out any intermediate gradations, and no compromise or 
even communion admissible between the two; a man 
must be all right zv//Z the Stoic philosophy, or else all 
wrong τουτί λομέ i : 


Nil tibi concessit ratio: digitum exsere: peccas, 
Et quid tam parvum est? sed nullo ture litabis, 
Haereat in stultis brevis ut semuncia recti. 

Haec miscere nefas. Sat. v. 119 566. 


Again, Philosophy alone can give real independence 
and even absolute supremacy, as he declares after one of 
his elaborate enunciations of the tenets of the school, 


Haec mea sunt, teneo, cum vere dixeris, esto 
Liberque ac sapiens, praetoribus ac Jove dextro ; 
Sar. v. 15: 


and again, 


Hic, hic quem quaerimus, hic est: 
Non in festuca, lictor quam jactat ineptus ; 
Sat. V. 174, 


while personal advantages, wealth, dignity and even 
imperial power are as nothing without the possession of 
the one thing needful: 
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JDinomaches ego sum! suffla: sum candidus! esto: 

Dum ne deterius sapiat pannucia Baucis 

Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocima vernae. 

Sat. 1V. 20. 

It is easy to estimate the influence of such views upon and their in- 
the character of his Satires, and, as Stocker well re- Meus 
marks, ^while he was making great proficiency in the 
principles and paradoxes of the porch, Persius made 
but little advancement in that knowledge which is so 
essential to the Satirist, the knowledge of the world. 
At the political degradation of his country he would 
seem to have felt no indignation ; at least, he expresses 
none. He dreams of no freedom but that enjoyed by 
the followers of Zeus; and the tyrants with whom he 
grapples are always those of the mind.' Writing from an 
almost absolute seclusion against the vices of a society of 
which he knew nothing, and with which he had renounced 
all intercourse, he has produced a series of scholastic 
dissertations rather than satires, of shadowy outlines 
rather than flesh and blood realities. He has imitated it 
is true the subjects of Lucilius, the language of Horace, 
and the mechanism of the old comedy in the construction 
of his Satires, but it is the form without the spirit, and 
with this all similarity between himself and the ordinary 
satirist ceases. "The characters he introduces are names 
and nothing more, types of a class rather than a repro- 
duction of individuals, a Staius, Dama, Baucis, Natta or 
Vulfennius, not Zufi/us or Gorgonius. And that this 15 
the case he has himself tacitly admitted, for, when he 
draws upon Horace as he does repeatedly for the name 
of a character, he shews himself utterly regardless of its 
antecedents, and with perfect complacency appropriates 
for a. sfendfArift a name which Horace had made syno- 
nymous with a z:ser. 

Such is unquestionably the character of four at any Character of 


e Fzrst 


rate of the six Satires: with the remaining two however Ste. 
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the case is altogether different. In these (the First and 
the Fourth) we recognise a far more genuine spirit of 
satire, more especially in the First which deals with the 
literary taste of the period, a subject on which the author 
felt himself thoroughly at home and invested conse- 
quently with a reality which is wanting in the majority of 
the Satires. Add to which the First and (i believe in 
spite of Jahn's opinion to the contrary) the Fourth Satire 
also abound throughout in allusions to Nero, while, if we 
are to credit the statement of the Scholiast on .Saz. 1. 121 
and a passage which appears in some copies of the 
biography, it is clear that the line in question in its 
original form alluded to Nero personally and almost by 
name. 

Among the dire evidence that the First Satire con- 
tains allusions to Nero we may mention (i) the statement 
of the Scholiast on ver. 99 * Hi versus Neronis sunt' and 
again on vv. 93, 121, and elsewhere as on Lucan 1. 53, 
58, 59, (ii) the passage in the biography which runs as 
follows : *Sed mox ut a schola magistrisque divertit, lecto 
libro Lucilii decimo vehementer Satiras componere insti- 
tuit, cujus libri initium imitatus est, sibi primo mox 
omnibus detracturus cum tanta recentium poetarum et 
oratorum insectatione ut etiam Neronem principem illius 
temporis culpaverit. Cujus versus in Neronem cum ita 
se haberet : 


Auriculas asini Mida rex habet, 


in eum modum a Cornuto ipso tantum modo est emen- 
datus: 
Auriculas asini quis non habet? 


ne hoc Nero in se dictum arbitraretur.' 

Amongst the zz4zre&? evidence which tends to the 
same conclusion we may mention the following : 

(i) The elaborate misrepresentations of the circum- 
stances and position of the author which are found in the 
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Prologue and again in the commencement of the First 
Satire, which can only be satisfactorily accounted for 
by the theory that he had reason to dread Nero's anger 
and wished to escape detection ; 

(ii) "The expressions c/ve and gzmguis aquadiculus in 
vv. 55, 56, the latter of which exactly corresponds. with 
the «fuit ventre proje&to' in the description given by 
Suetonius (Nero 51) of that emperor's personal appear- 
ance, while the Scholiast on Lucan 1. 53 considers that 
he is also referred to in ea/vus, though Jahn adds * non 
dubito quin Schol, qui Neronem a Lucano traduci sibi 
persuaserat, in animo habuerit Juvenalis (1v. 38) cavum 
AVeronem, qui tot errores procreavit ;' 

(ii) The fact that Nero's earliest effusions were 
all in Greek (compare Philostr. 4e Zyam. iv. 39 
with zugari solifos Graece, vex. 70); that he wrote an 
'"IMov ἅλωσις or Τρωϊκά which may be alluded to in 
Jade (ver. 123), and that he consulted Cornutus on 
an intended epic (compare Dion Cass. LxiL. 29 with 
Aeroas sensus afferre, ver. 69); that (in the words of 
the same author Lxi. 20) ἐκιθαρῴδησέ τε "Arrw τινὰ ἢ 
Βάγχας ὁ Αὔγουστος, with which compare the subject of 
the lines satirized in ver. 92 and vv. 99—102; lastly 
that the style and character of the quotations resemble 
the fragments of Nero's poetry which have come down to 
us, for instance 


Colla Cytheriacae splendent agitata columbae. 
(Sen. Quaest. Nat. 1. 5.) 


I have reserved for final consideration a passage 
which in itself appears to me almost conclusive upon the 
subject. I allude to vv. 99—102, 


Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis 
Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adsonat Echo. 
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A single glance is sufficient to discover the special 
character of the above lines.. They are certainly no 
£arody on the original passage in Catullus (Car. rxiv. 
257); for, with the exception that they do not read 
connectedly, the style of the original is hardly exaggerated, 
and the plagiarisms are too wholesale and direct to allow 
of their being called an zmz/azem. "They are in fact a 
réchauffé of the passage in question, words and phrases of 
which have been so pieced together that the original 
connection is lost, a practce specially ascribed to Nero 
and his friends by Tacitus (4zz. xiv. 16); * Carminum 
quoque studium [Nero] affectavit, contractis quibus 
aliqua pangendi facultas necdum insignis erat. Hi ceat 
considere simul et aZ/atos vel zDidem repertos versus con- 
neciere a&que ipsius verba quoquo modo prolata supplere. 
Quod species ipsa carminum docet zoz zmfetu e£ instinctu 
nec uno ore ftuens.' 

The Fourth Satire I have always held to be a yet 
more direct attack on Nero, levelled in this case against 
the incapacity and immorality of his government. . With- 
out some theory of this kind the introduction of Alcibiades 
into the Satire becomes in itself an affected and unin- 
telligible device on the part of the poet, while he is the 
character of all others likely to have suggested itself as 
the somewhat heroic counterpart of that of the reigning 
emperor. 'The youth and inexperience (cf. vv. 4, 5), as 
also the personal attractions (ver. 20), of Alcibiades were 
to ἃ great extent reproduced in Nero, who came to the 
throne before he was seventeen and was at that time 
singularly handsome in appearance. 

Above all, the discreditable actions alluded to in vv. 
35, 36 are known facts in Nero's life, while, so far as 
our information goes, they have no direct reference to 
the life of Alcibiades. And the same remark applies 
even more strongly to ver. 49, 

Si puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas, 
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the only satisfactory explanation of which 15 to be found 
in the description of Nero's nightly rounds given in 
Tac. 44zz. xii. 25, and Suet. /Vero 26, the former of 
which passages I quote in full: *Quinto Volusio, P. Sci- 
pione coss. otium foris, foeda domi lascivia: qua 
Nero itinera urbis et lupanaria et diverticula, veste 
servili in dissimulationem sui compositus, pererrabat, 
comitantibus qui raperent venditioni exposita et obviis 
vulnera inferrent, adversus ignaros adeo, ut ipse 
quoque acciperet ictus et ore praeferret...Nero autem 
metuentior in posterum milites sibi et plerosque gla- 
diatores circumdedit: qui rixarum initia modica et quasi 
privata sinerent: si a laesis validius ageretur, arma 
inferrent." 

In alluding to the style and character of the Satires pia resius 
both the biographer and the Scholiast state that Persius προς ΦΉΣ 
copied Lucilius. If so, it can only have been in the "^' 
matter of his suZes (as for instance in the case of the 
3rd Satire), for there is nothing in common between the 
close obscure style of our author and the diffuse simpli- 
city of Lucilius, or between his vague generalities and 
the brusque outspoken invective of the older satirist. 
It is far more probable that he imitated Sophron the 
Syracusan or some other early writer of mimes, in evi- 
dence of which Jahn adduces the frequent recurrence 
of proverbial or popular phrases, such as exeufere aristas, 
οὐα feruebit, &c., but more particularly the fact that the 
abruptness of his transitions is almost entirely obviated 
if the Satires are recited aloud and a change of voice 
introduced to mark a change of character or scene. 
That Persius drew largely upon Horace, not only for 
his ideas but also for the language in which he clothed 
them, is I imagine an accepted belief, and a glance 
through the references to Horace contained in this or 
any other edition of our author would suffice to prove 
the fact. But when it is suggested (and Jahn appa- 
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rently countenances the suggestion) that Persius did 
this deliberately and, in his attempt to improve them, 
often spollt the conceptions of Horace, I should be 
very loth to accept a theory which casts such an un- 
necessary reflection not only on the originality, but 
also on the good taste of our author. It may be little 
credit to a poet to admit that he has plagiarised even 
unwittingly upon a brother author, and from this impu- 
tation it is impossible I think to free Persius; but it 
is a far graver reproach, and (so far as I can see) in 
the present instance quite an unnecessary one, to sup- 
pose that he deliberately selected ideas and phrases for 
adaptation and, in the adapting, spoiled them. In de- 
fault of all dire& evidence on the subject it is far more 
charitable, and I believe more consistent with the cha- 
racter of the imitations, to suppose that he had selected 
Horace for his model and had studied him so carefully 
that he wzconsciousIy, or at least zuvoluntarzly, adopted 
his forms of thought and of expression. This is cer- 
tainly the idea which I have gathered from a careful 
consideration of the passages in question. Sometimes 
itis the conception which is remembered, and the form 
in which it is put totally altered: sometimes on the 
other hand it is a striking word or phrase which is made 
the text for an argument altogether his own; but in no 
case can I find a passage which countenances the be- 
lief that our author deliberately set himself to *improve 
upon! his own standard of perfection, Horace, a task for 
which he would have been the first to admit his peculiar 
disqualification. 

On the publication of the Satires, *editum librum 
continuo mirari homines et diripere cceperunt, says the 
biographer (*4zrigi dicitur is, quem omnes tanto favore 
expetunt ut non possit cunctis satisfacere", Jahn), a state- 
ment which is confirmed by the story of Lucan's unqua- 
lified praise, and by such passages as Quint. x. 1. 94, 
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* Multum et verae gloriae, quamvis uno libro, Persius 
meruit, and Martial tv. 29. 7. 


Saepius in libro numeratur Persius uno 
Quam levis in tota Marsus Amazonide. 


But the height of his reputation was reserved for a later 
age, when (as Jahn says) * Praecipue scriptores Christiani 
ob ethicam gravitatem et morum corrigendorum severi- 
tatem Persium probarunt, neque erubuerunt eum sequi 
non solum poetae, qui carminibus religionem Christianam 
celebrarunt, ut Prudentius et Sedulius, sed patres etiam 
ecclesiastici ut Lactantius...Augustinus...omnium autem 
maxime Hieronymus. 

It now only remains for me to consider the question The com- 
of the completeness or incompleteness of the Satires in es daten 
the form in which we have received them. It has arisen 
in connection with a remark made by the biographer to 
the following effect: * Hunc ipsum librum imperfectum 
reliquit. Versus aliqui dempti sunt. ultimo libro, et quasi 
finiturus esset leviter correxit Cornutus et Caesio Basso 
petenti ut ipsi cederet tradidit edendum." 

On the strength of this statement two opposite theo- 
ries have been founded : 

(i)) By Macleane, who takes the words to mean that 
our Sixth Satire is incomplete, and adds that line 75 
*begins a new branch of the subject, which is left un- 
finished ;' 

(1) By Jahn, who admits the incompleteness of the 
Satires as a whole but regards the Sixth as complete in 
its present form. His chief reason for this opinion is 
the belief that this, the last Satire in our arrangement, 
is really the earliest or one of the earliest of the series, 
and on that account less likely to have been left in an 
unfinished state than the first Satire, which on the con- 
tràry he would place very late in the order of compo- 
sition chiefly on the strength of the allusions to Pedius 
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Blaesus (Sa. 1. 85), and to the Attis of Nero (.Saz. 1. 93 
sqq.). | 

After a careful consideration of the arguments ad- 
vanced on both sides I must give in my firm adherence 
to Macleane's theory, that it is the Sixth Satire to which 
the remark of the biographer alludes, though I should 
most certainly not print it as he has done with the 
marks of incompleteness at the end, for the simple 
reason that 7 do γιοΐ believe the end to be the unfinished part. 
Granting the assumption that the last written satire 1s of 
necessity the one left incomplete, I am perfectly un- 
convinced by the two arguments on which Jahn relies 
for proving the early date of our Sixth Satire and the 
later date of the First. So little can be determined defi 
nitely on the subject of the allusions to Nero that, 
however we may use them conjecturally to explain ob- 
scure passages in the author, it would be altogether unsafe 
to rely upon them for constructing a theory of dates; 
while, as regards Pedius, I have done my best in my 
note on the passage to prove that he is not the per- 
son whom Jahn thinks him to be. Add to which I can 
see no trace of* incompleteness in the first or indeed in 
any of the Satires with the exception of the last, for 
the fourth, short as it is, is perhaps not inadequately 
treated when we consider the character of the subject 
and the fa& that he was unable, through fear of 
Nero's anger, to press the parallel with Alcibiades 
through all its details. But, as regards the Sixth Satire 
the case is altogether different, and, whatever might 
be proved as to the actual date of the poem, I 
should still see in it the strongest internal evidence in 
favour of Macleane's theory. For, independent of the 
statement of the biographer, it is impossible to read 
the Satires as ἃ whole without being conscious of a 
marked difference in the style of the last as compared 
with that of the other five, In the first place it is 
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unquestionably the most difficult, and that mainly from 
the extreme brevity with which the several parts of the 
subject are treated. It reads, in fact, like a parody 
on the style of Persius, for in a short compass it ex- 
emplifies all his worst faults in an exaggerated form. 
In no other Satire, so far as I can discover, are the 
transitions so abrupt: take for example vv. 37, 41, 52, 
and in particular ver. 75. Vende animam ucro, which last 
has so little apparent connection with the preceding 
lines that, as Macleane well remarks, it is impossible 
to account for its place in the Satire, except by the 
theory of incompleteness. But more than this, the Satire 
in its present form contains two unexplained references: 
(i) the incidental allusion to Zuzs zs/e zefos (ver. 71) of 
whom no previous mention had been made, and (ii) the 
expression zeu dica repone paterna (ver. 66), where the 
use of the verb zefonere, to *retaliate, implies a previous 
injunction which is not found in the Satire as it has 
come down to us, for ver. 25 Messe fenus propria vive 
et granaria (fas est) Emole, the passage to which it 15 
commonly supposed to refer, is clearly from the context 
a recommendation to Z/eraZfy rather than to econozy. 
When, in addition to the internal evidence, we consider 
that this is at the same time the natural interpretation 
of the biographers statement, we may faidy I think 
conclude that, in its present form, the Sixth is little more 
than a skeleton Satire containing the heads of the sub- 
ject as he had intended to work it out in detail, with 
a completed passage thrown in on occasion as for in- 
stance the description of the triumph (ver. 43— 51). 
If it was from this Satire that his friends suppressed the 
unfinished parts (versus aZigui dempti, sc. lines hastily or 
partially completed like many in the Aeneid) and thus 
gave it a false appearance of completeness, the very 
effeé&t would have been produced which gives to the 
poem its distinctive character. Up to this point I 
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can entirely concur in the opinion expressed by Mac- 
leane that the Satire in its present form is only a frag- 
ment, but when he appends the marks of incompleteness 
to the line *Inventus Chrysippe tui finitor acervi! I be- 
lieve he has committed an error of judgment, and that 
he has marked as incomplete the only part of the Satire 
which we may safely pronounce to have received the 
finishing touch of the poet. Whatever alterations or 
additions he might have intended to introduce into the 
body of the Satire, and however inadequately the subject 
of avarice is treated in the last six lines, we may fairly 
assert that the lines in question, more especially the last 
of them, would always have retained their present posi- 
tion as the close of the present Satire, and in all proba- 
bility of the Satires as a whole. "There is something 
peculiarly out of taste in appending the marks of incom- 
pleteness to a paragraph which both in sense and in 
sound closes the subject with such admirable effect. 
One feels intuitively on reading the lines that they 
contain the climax, though no more than the climax, 
of a diatribe against Avarice, and that not one word 
more could have been added to the subject or the 
Satire, which is at once summed up and exhausted by 
* Inventus Chrysippe tui finitor acervi.' 

To attempt anything like a detailed account of the 
authority and readings of all the MSS of Persius, no less 
than sixty-seven of which have been quoted and de- 
scribed by Jahn, would of course be beyond the scope 
of the present edition. At the same time it may perhaps 
be of use to the general reader, in cases where the 
editors differ, to know what is the reading of the four 
MSS which in point of authority stand alone at the 
head of the list. In all such cases the readings append- 
ed to the text are derived from Jahn's edition, as also 
the descriptive notice given below of the character and 
authority of each particular MS. I have added the 
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readings of the Cod. Ga/amus, as possessing a local 
interest, in cases where they appeared to me to exhibit a 
distinctive character. 

() Codex AMontepessulanus celeberrimus (445.), qui 
praeter Nonium etiam Persii satiras continet, teste 
Haenelio membranaceus saeculo ΙΧ, scriptus. [5 enim 
in fine subscriptionem monstrat. 

(1) *Codex eadem subscriptione insignis Romae in 
tabulario basilicae Vaticanae (oz), ex Niebuhrii sen- 
tentia saec. X, ex archivarii saec. xr. scriptus! The 
subscribiio alluded to in the above notices is to the 
effect that they were both copied from a MS written in 
the year A.D. 402 by one ΕἸ. Julius, in consequence of 
which they are generally referred to as one MS, and 
their united authority is thus described by Jahn: 
'apparebit primum codd. 775. et oz. ex eodem fonte 
manasse, et 122. paulo quidem altero emendatius scrip- 
tum esse, nec alterum ex altero descriptum videri, tum 
codicem illum maximam partem verba Persii ita exhi- 
buisse, ut per ceteros codices nobis servata sunt. 
Id enim praecipue assequi volui, ne quis vitia codd. 445. 
Kem. singulare quid portendere putet....Revera utrum- 
que codicem ex eodem libro descriptum esse apertum 
est ex miro utriusque consensu, qui tantus est, quantum 
in duobus codd. exspectare possis. Contra non esse 
alterum ex altero descriptum diversitates quaedam mon- 
strant, quibus probatur, diversis locis alterutrum librarium 
codicis archetypi ductus melius intellexisse...verum 
mendis eorum inter se comparatis, quid in codice Scrip- 
tum fuerit, intelligi posse... Nullum omnino codicem in- 
veni, qui praeter 777. et om. ad idem archetypon 
referri possit.' 

(ii) *Codicis palimpsesti —Vz£icaz fragmentum 
(Va£.. In celeberrimo illo codice rescripto olim Bobiensi, 
in quo ante saec. X. concilium primum Chalcedoniense 
scriptum est, cujus pars altera in bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 
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altera in Vaticana servatur,'et e quo tot praeclaras scrip- 
torum antiquorum reliquias A. Maius in lucem protraxit, 
in eo igitur unum quoque Persii folium inventum est. 
Leguntur in hoc folio Sat. 1, ver. 57—103, neque tamen 
in tam antiquo codice incorrupti. Scribendi ratio eadem 
fere, quae in 775. Kom.; etiam vitiorum quaedam ad 
corruptionis genus accedunt quod in 772. Ao. observa- 
tum est Non tamen ex eodem cod. ductum esse 
Vaticanum vel im tam exiguo spatio certo dijudicari 
potest." 

(iv) Codex bibliothecae Zerzenuszs (B 1.) *membrana- 
ceus saec. X. Egregie scriptus est, perpaucis scripturae 
compendii. Deest huic codici folium quartum, in quo 
scripti erant 1. g6—11. 48. Usus eo est jam Casaubonus, 
qui perantiquas clarissimi viri Jacobi Bongarsi mem- 
branas vocat et magni aestimat; etiam mihi summae 
auctoritatis fuit. 

(v) Cod. Gaeazus (y), inter manuscriptos Galeanos 
in bibl. S. Trinitatis Collegii Cantabrigiensis, mira arte in 
pulcherrimis membranis scriptus; commemoravit eum 
aliquoties Bentleius. A friend, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for several readings from the above MS, gives 
the twelfth century as its probable date. 
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THIS short poem or 'prologue' (as it is styled by the grammarians) is 
generally supposed to have been written by Persius as an Introduction to 
one or more of the Satires. Short and simple as it is, we shall nevertheless 
find no small difficulty in determining its import and relation to the satires 
to which it is prefixed. In the first place it contains two statements 
which are directly at variance with what we know of Persius from other 
sources, for it speaks of him as sezz-fagazus (*half-educated") and. suggests 
that he wrote for pay, whereas our best authority for the life of Persis 
expressly states that he was a * wealthy Roman Eques, connected by blood 
and marriage with men of the highest rank." 

Let us notice briefly the attempts which have been made to explain the 
apparent discrepancy. It is certainly possible that *semi-paganus' may 
refer solely to his education as 2σ (cf. Catul. Carz. ΧΧΤΙ.» more especially 
the line Zdem inficeto est inficetior rure) but, taking this for granted, the 
second and more inexplicable imputation of poverty remains to be ac- 
counted for. 

(ἢ Macleane suggests that * the verses are no more than an apology for 
his presumption in presenting his offering to the Muses'— which may very 
possibly be true: that *the lines have the appearance of a fragment'—an 
entirely gratuitous supposition, and unsupported, so far as I can discover, by 
the slightest evidence: that the allusions to rusticity and want 'can only 
have been intended for a joke'—an idea utterly irreconcileable with what we 
know of the character of Persius, unless an adequate motive can be assigned 
for the misrepresentation. 

(i) Jahn thinks the difficulty may be solved by supposing that Persius 
identifies himself for the time being with the mercenary poets whom he 
afterwards exposes in the first Satire. He consequently regards the poem 
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as deprecatory in tone, and as forming an introduction to the first Satire 
only, 10 which allusion is made in cazzrem. nostrum. v. T. 'This explana- 
tion, although far preferable to that proposed by Macleane, is I think open 
to two objections, (a) that it suggests no motive for an exactly similar mis- 
statement of facts in v. g—11 of the first Satire, of which he offers the 
following extremely lame interpretation * Cazitzes non de zetate intelligendum 
est sed de corporis animique eorum statu qui omni luxurie genere dissoluti 
ante tempus senes facti sunt; (B) that it is not borne out by the con- 
cluding lines of the Prologue, the translation of which has to be forced to 
suit it. 

(ii) Perhaps the following explanation will appear more probable : 
that the first and fourth Satires are direct personal attacks on the character 
of Nero, in which case the Prologue may reasonably be regarded as an 
elaborate misrepresentation of facts intended to divert public attention from 
the real author of the Satires. That Persius and his friends had fears for 
his safety may fairly be inferred from the dialogues introduced at the begin- 
ning and end of the first Satire (v. 1—12; 107—12 1), and the alteration of 
reading in line 121 was in all probability necessitated by a similar cause. 
So when we find the poet, who died before the age of zZzrty, talking of 
his * grey hairs, asceticism and advanced life we are forced to look about 
us fora theory which may suggest a motive for such deliberate misrepre- 
sentation on the part of a man who had all the abhorrence of the Stoics 
for ἃ &alsehood. 

I the above explanation be accepted it makes but little difference whe- 
ther ν 6 adopt the opinion of Jahn, Passow, and Casaubon that these lines 
are to be taken in connection with the first Satire only, or the one more 
generally received which accepts them as an introduction to the entire 
body of the Satires. In either case I should not regard them as written by 
way of self-depreciation, but rather in justification of his powers: a view 
which is borne out by the parallel passages at the beginning and the end of 
the first Satire. 


The metre is the scazon or choliambic, so called from the halting effect 
produced by the introduction of the final spondee. For other examples cf. 
Cat. Carm. 44, and Martial, Bk. vir. Ef. 26. r, where the metre is ad- 
dressed by name A7o/Iimarem conven? «eum. scazon. 
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ARGUMENT. 


I lay no claim to inspiration, for I never drank from Hippocrene nor 


dreamt upon Parnassus (1—43). 
established reputation. 


All such pretensions I leave for poets of 
I am but little better than a country clown who 


bring my offering to the poets! store (4—7). Butas hunger can teach the 
parrot and the pie to speak (8— 11) so, if the hope of coining money shall 
present itself, the parrots and pies of the poet world will make efforts that 
may almost pass for the result of inspiration (12—end). 


Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, 

Nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 
Heliconiadasque pallidamque Pirenen 


1. *I have not bathed my lips 
in the fountain of the hack nor re- 
member to have dreamed on two- 
peaked Parnassus, to account for 
my appearance in this new character 
of poet. These were the legitimate 
methods of securing inspiration: cf. 
Prop. III. 3. 5, and Cic. Acad. 7. 
11. 16. 5r, as also for the dream of 
Ennius which is again alluded to in 
Sat. VI. 10. 

fonte cabalino] So eoe 
caballi Juv. Sat. 111. 118, as hav- 
ing been produced by the stroke of 
Pegasus hoof. ΟΥ̓ caba/Zmo the 
Schol says Ca£a//imo autem dici 
«onm equino, co quod Satirae humi- 
ἤογα werba contingant, but the 
poetis here purposely contemptuous, 
by way of implying, as he does 
throughout the prologue, that there 
are other agencies besides so-called 
inspiration which may make a man 
a very fair poet. 

2  hicipiti] Cf. Soph. Az. 
1126 σὲ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ διλόφου πέτρας 


στέροψ ὄπωπε λιγνύς, Ovid, zt. 1. 


' 316, and Herod. Ψ1Π. 32. 39, who 


speaks of the two peaks as Tithorea 
and Hyamrpeia respectively. 

3. 510] *just as I was? Macleane, 
but I cannot altogether acquiesce in 
this rendering. In the passage he 
cuotes from Soph. Aax, v. 1206 
κεῖμαι δ᾽ ἀμέριμνος οὕτως the mean- 
ing οἵ οὕτως is *as I az1: as you see 
me; rather than *as I vas, and ἀμέ- 
puwos is there introduced to define 
οὕτως, *uncared for even as you see 
me.' So here trans. *In this cha- 
racter, I mean as a poet And the 
same explanation will suitin Horace, 
Carz.1t. 31. I4, and Virg. ZZz. 11]. 
667, while the accumulation of ideas 
conveyed in zefenfe and poeta makes 
any other interpretation extremely 
awkward in the present passage. 

4. *Your Heliconian maidens 
and your pale Pirene I leave for 
those around whose busts the cling- 
ing ivy twines.' 

pallidam Pirenen] Paleness was 
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Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 5 
Hederz sequaces : ipse semipaganus 

Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nostrum. 

Quis expedivit psittaco suum χαῖρε, 

Picasque docuit verba nostra conari? 


ver. 5. relinguo B1. Jahn; remitto Mp. Herm. Koenig, Macl. 
ver. 9. ficamque Mp. Herm.; gicasque B 1. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. sostra 
verba Jahn; verba nostra Mp. B1. Herm. Koenig, Macl. 


the essential characteristic of poets 
and other men of study. Cf. I. 26 
En fallor seniumque and. Hor. Ef. 
I. 19. 17 Quod si Pallerem casu, 
biberent exsangue cuminum. | Pirene 
was the spring near Corinth at 
which Bellerophon caught and har- 
nessec Pegasus. 

5 Ilis]sc. the standard poets of 
antiquity, casts of whom had been 
collected by Augustus and placed in 
his new library on the Palatine. Cf. 
Sa£. 11. 56 (note), Ovid. Z7zst. rit. 
lis fic 

imagines] Cf. Ovid. 7775£. 1.7. 1, 
Juv. Sat. vit. 29. Ut dignus venias 
Aederis et imagine macra. 

6 sequaces] * pliant,' *curling,' is 
theliteral meaning. Cf. flammas se- 
quaces Nirg. Aen. VII. 432, fumos 
sequaces Georg. IV. 230, and ez. VI. 
146 Carpe manu; namque ipse vo- 
lens facilisque seguetur. 

semipaganus] half a clown' 
sc. half educated, but cf. Introduc- 
tion. Casaubon would translate 
*only half a so/d;er in the lists of 
poetry, (Cf. Plin. Ef. VII. 25), 
while Jahn refers it to the Pagazz or 
members of the 2agzs, all of whom 
shared in the same sacred rites. But 
the remark of the Schol. Zagazz 
dicuntur vustici qui non noverunt 
urbem suggests a simpler and more 
probable interpretation. 

7 vatum] *poet priests?! A 
distinction is possibly intended be- 
tween the va/es and the humbler 
2οεία. 


carmen] Either the Satires as ἃ : 


whole or the first in particular. Cf, 
Introduction. 

8 *Who taught the parrot to ar- 
ticulate its * Bon jour,' and magpies 
to attempt our human speech ?' 

suum χαῖρ] We may gather 
from the letters of Cicero and Pliny 
that it was ἃ common custom in 
Rome to enliven conversation by the 
introduction of familiar Greek id- 
ioms, and Jahn's criticism is again 
overstrained when he proposes to 
render sz: χαῖρε by *'its zative 
greeting? because the parrot was 
a foreigm bird, as opposed to the 
verba nostra or *good Latin! of the 
indigenous magpie ! 

9 conari] A few MSS here in- 
troduce corvos quis olimt concavum 
salutare? a line which sufficiently 
condemns itself. 

11 venter] * Hunger, so clever 
in imitating utterances which nature 
has denied.! Cf.'A πενία, Aloóavre,. 
μόνα τὰς τέχνας ἐγείρει, "Theocr. 
ΧΣΤΟ Ὶ; 

artifex sequi] For this common 
Greek construction, cf. .Sa/. I. 59, 
and again, I. 7o. 

12 Quod 51] Mr Paley would re- 
fer these lines to the flatterers de- 
nounced in the rst Satire, who, for 
pay, would persuade themselves that 
a crow was a poet, and praise ac- 
cordingly. 

Macleane, on the other hand, 
would translate, *only pay them for 
their trouble, and these miserable 
poets will spout away as if their 
stuff was Muses' nectar. 
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Magister artis ingenique largitor Nr τὸ 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces ; 

Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 

Corvos poetas et poetridas picas 

Cantare credas Pegaseium nectar. 


ver. 12. refulgeat Mp. Herm. ; zefulserit B 1. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


I have already suggested in the 
argument the only interpretation 
which appears to me to suit at once 
the context, the repetition of the 
word 2224s and the contrast im- 
plied in gzoZ si. * A process of 
starvation may teach pies to talk, 
but the hope of making a fortune 
can do more, for it can teach the 
pies of the poet-world—myself, for 
instance—to produce very creditable 
poetry.' 

dolosi] A generic epithet; the 
Greek δόλιον κέρδος (Pind. PyzA. 1v. 
140. Diss). But Jahn, guia ejus 
splendor foetas facit qui facultate 
foctica destituti sunt. 


13 poetridas] The feminine form 
in consideration of the gender of 
picas, and not (as Jahn suggests) by 
way of a covert attack upon the 
female poets of the day. 

14 Cantare...nectar] Cf. zazare 
Ζοοξίεα mella, Horace, Ef. 1. το. 
44. Most of the Mss, with the ex- 
ception however of the two best, 
read los for secar in defiance 
of the metre.  Macleane well sug- 
gests the probability of zzeos being 
a gloss the original of which 


was nel. 
Pegaseium] Sc. the poetry of in- 
spiration. Cf. ver. r. 
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SATIRE 


THis Satire contains an elaborate attack on the literary taste of the day, 
and on Nero personally as the head and chief offender. "The subject is 
introduced by a line, presumedly his own, which Persius recites to a friendly 
critic who no sooner hears it than he attempts to dissuade him from 
publishing (1—3). On this Persius expresses his contempt for public 
opinion (4—7), his qualifications for writing and his consequent inability to 
comply with his friend's request (8—12). Αἱ this point he abruptly 
breaks off and commences his attack upon the poets of the day. All write 
(he says) solely with a view to recitation (13—18) and popularity, however 
gained, whether at the expense of morality or by success as a school-book 
(19—30). He proceeds to exhibit the true character of all such applause, 
which is bestowed indiscriminately on all authors who can afford to pur- 
chase it (31—55), on Nero for instance (56—75), and on poets who are 
worthless or obsolete, as Labeo and Pacuvius (76—82).  'This desire. for 
applause, he adds, is no less the bane of the law-courts (83—92). Granted 
that the poetry of the present day has lost some of the roughness which 
characterized the earlier style, it has at the same time lost all its. vigour 
and manliness (93—106). ΑἸ] this may be very true, you say, and yet 
it may not be advisable to proclaim it to the world. Well then I yield 
to fate and say no more (ro07—r14). Yet Lucilius and Horace were satirists 
before my time. I must just whisper my secret to the pages of my book 
and, what is more, call on all true lovers of satire to read and appreciate it 
(rrg—end). 

'The following Satire should be carefully compared with the cxiv letter 
of Seneca, in which the author treats of this depravity in literary taste and 
regards it as a direct consequence of the morality of the age. 


O curas hominum! o quantum est in rebus inane! 
Quis leget haec?— Min' tu istud ais? nemo hercule. —Nemo? 


r1— 7] (It has been suggested that — nutus. I have accordingly distin- 
the *friendly critic" in the following — guished the two speakers by the 
passage may be no other than Cor- initials P. and C.) P. O the trou- 


2 


/ read. rubbish like that? 
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Vel duo, vel nemo.—Turpe et miserabile.— Quare ? 
Ne mihi Polydamas et Troiades Labeonem 
Praetulerint? nugae! non, si quid turbida Roma 5 


bles of mankind! O what vanity 
there is in the world! C. Who will 
P. Is it to 
me you make that remark? No one, 
of course. C. No one? P. Per- 
haps, at the most, two; perhaps not 
one. C. How discreditable and 
pitiable! P. Why so? From the 
fear lest our Polydamas and his 
Trojan ladies should prefer Labeo 
to me? Nonsense. 
cause puzzle-headed Rome dispa- 
rages a poem that you should range 
yourself with her or adjust the faulty 
tongue of your balance by the appli 
cation of her scales; nor, in a word, 
look beyond yourself (zof, as it is 
translated by Macleane and others, 
* Nor look for yourself in the world 
around you' on the analogy I sup- 
pose, of such expressions as Γνῶθι 
σεαυτόν, and afgue alis de te quam 
£u Ubi, credere noli). 

1] This (not line 2, as the Schol. 
says) is possibly borrowed írom 
Lucilius, the Satirist, though it is 
here made to do duty as the poet's 
own composition. It contains in 
itself (as Jahn well remarks) a satire 
on the world in general, and may 
therefore be regarded as the text or 
theme which the poet will proceed 
to work out in detail. 

2] Hermann's arrangement of this 
and the following line appears to 
me decidedly preferable to that sug- 
gested by Macleane. It gives anima- 
tion to the dialogue, and avoids the 
wearisome reiteration z:ezo Aerciule, 
nemo; vel duo vel nemo. 

3 vel duo, vel nemo] A stronger 
form of denial than the Greek ἢ τὶς 
ἢ οὐδείς, and, on that account, hardly 
to be compared with it. In the 
Latin formula it is the  zemo 
which is emphatic, in the Greek 
the τίς. 

4] Cf. Hom. Z/. xxit. 100, IIovAv- 
δάμας μοι πρῶτος ἐλεγχείην ἀναθήσει, 


No need be- 


and again ver. ro5, αἰδέομαι Τρῶας kai 
Ἰρωάδας ἑλκεσιπέπλους. The expres- 
sion was by this time proverbial (Cf. 
Cic. ad Af. II. 5, VII. I, VIII. 16). 

ne] Sc. zuzge est (guia cavendum 
esf) 716... For similarly condensed 
expressions cf. Madvig aZ Cz. de 
Fn. V. 3, 8 (Jahn). 

Polydamas et Troiades] Nero 
and his effeminate court. For the 
taunt cf. 4ez. IX. 617, O vere Phry- 
guae, neque enim Phryges! Τὶ is 
not impossible that the poet intended 
a secondary allusion to their boasted 
descent from Trojan families. Cf. 7o- 
Jugenae, Juv.1. 1005 Zrossulusver. 82. 

Labeonem| He is the Attius 
Labeo of ver. 50, and translated the 
Iliad and Odyssey into Latin. As 
the stock specimen, ὠμὸν βεβρώθοις 
Πρίαμον ἹΙριάμοιό τε παῖδας becomes 
in his version Ο)ηα)ε manduces 
Priamum Priamique pisinnos. 

5 Non] for ze, in defiance of the 
rule laid down by Quint. 1. 5. so. 
Cf Macl on Hor. OZ. 1. 13, r3, 
Pers. .Saz. V. 45, and the still more 
unusual JZsee sec Znvideas (.Sa£. 111. 
73), where no negative has preceded. 

turbida] alludes rather to the 
confusion of the mind than (as Mac- 
leane supposes) to the bustle and 
turmoil of the city. 

6 examen] sc. exagizen, id quo 
quid exzgzzur velexaczum fif. "This 
is one of the technical illustrations so 
often resorted to by the Stoics. Other 
examples are the Pythagorean T (rrr. 
56), the straight line of virtue and the 
crooked lines of vice (rv. 11). Zxa- 
"men and £rutzza here refer to differ- 
ent instruments *Do not try to cor- 
rect the erring tongue of your delicate 
balance by applying to it a pair or 
ordinary scales. Cf. Cic. O». mr. 
Raec nostra oratio multitudini est ac- 
commodanda, ad oblectandos animos, 
ad imfellendos, ad ea brobanda quae 
non aurificis statera sed quadam gopu- 


-. 
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Elevet, accedas, examenvé improbum in illa 


Castiges trutina, nec te quaesiveris extra. 
Nam Romae quis non—? ah si fas dicere! sed fas; 


"Tunc, quum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere-triste 


Aspexi ac nucibus facimus quaecumque relictis, Io 


Quum sapimus patruos; tunc, tunc, ignoscite— " nolo." 
Quid faciam? sed sum petulanti splene cachinno. 
Scribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hic pede liber, 


ver. 8. Romae est quis non—? B1. Jahn ; Romae quis non—? Mp. Herm. 


Macl. Koenig. 


ac—si B1. Jahn; a£ s Mp. Herm. Koenig. 


ver. 13. inclusus numeris em. Markland ad Sat. Silv. YV. 5. 67. 


lari trutina examinantur, while, in 
Satire v. tor, exazzez is specially 
used of the more delicate instru- 
ment (sZaZera). On the other hand 
Jahn, followed by Macleane, would 
make both the exazzez and the Zzz- 
tina part of the common scale and 
translate * Don't you attempt to cor- 
rect the erring tongue in the people's 
balance, an idea which is foreign 
to the whole context, as the original 
advice was *Hold to your own opi- 
nion,' zo£ *'Try to force the opinion 
of the world." 

8—12] In the following lines I 
heartily concur with Jahn and Mac- 
leane who assign z:0/o (ver. 11) to the 
critic instead of to Persius, and read 
the next line as given in the text. 
'TThe entire passage may then be 
translated thus: * For at Rome who 
is not—? Ο that I might only say 
the word! nay, I zy say it now 
that I consider my grey hairs and 
this ascetic life I lead and the pur- 
suits I follow since I put away child- 
ish amusements, now when I feel 
burning within me the wisdom of 
the uncle, now, now do pray permit 
me.  'Impossible!' you answer. 
'Then what am Ito do? For I am 
mirthful and of a satirical humour. 

8 quis non] *tongue-tied to Nero" 
(whether from fear or the hope of 
future favour) is what he would pro- 


bably have added had his friend 
allowed him. 

9 istud vivere] τὸ ζῆν τοῦτο. This 
particular instance of the infinitive 
used for the substantive is noticed 
by Quintilian vr. 38. ΟἿ. also sere 
duum, videre :eum. in this satire, 
(ver. 27, 122). 

This pretended asceticism and 
canities would give Persius a 
claim to rebuke the young, while it 
might screen him from the notice 
of Nero. 

ro nucibus] the boys' substitute 
for dice, which latter they were not 
allowed to use. Cf. Hor. .Saz. II. 3. 
171, and Martial v. 84. r, Jam 
tristis nucibus puer relictis Clamoso 
revocatur a magistro. 

11 patruos] Like the zezerca, the 
gatruus was. proverbial for severity. 
Cf. Sa. 11. 10, where the nephew 
prays to be rid of him ; also Hor. 
Sat. 1I. 3, 88., Carm. 111. 12. 3 &c. 

nolo] Herm. reads the line thus 
iunc, tunc—ignoscite, nolo; | Quid 
faciam ? sed sum petulanti sBlene— 
cachinno; but nolo can hardly be 
assigned to Persius, whose eager- 
ness to obtain the required permis- 
sion is manifest, though he pretends 
to place the decision in his oppo- 
nent's hands. Add to which the 
position of seZ is rendered ex- 
tremely awkward by the change, 


SATIRA I. 9 


Grande aliquid, quod pulmo animae praelargus anhelet; 
Scilicet haec populo pexusque togaque recenti IS 
Et natalicia tandem cum sardonyche albus 

Sede Jeges celsa, liquido quum plasmate guttur 


— Mobile collueris, patranti fractus ocello. 


Hic neque more probo videas nec voce serena 
Ingentes trepidare Titos, quum carmina lumbum 20 
Intrant, et tremulo scalpuntur ubi intima versu. 


ver. 19. 


*Do pray permit me; I would rather 
rot do it, yet how can I help myself? 
but I am...... : 

12 Quid faciam?] We must sup- 
ply after facíazz something to this 
effect, “7 would gladly oblige you, 
but the fact is I am carried away by 
my satirical humour. 

splene] Laughter was assigned 
to the s?/eez, as anger to the 227, 
love to the Zer. 

cachinno] For this substantive 
form cf. g/zfo (V. 112.) from gZutus, 
fofino from opina, ganeo from .ga- 
nea. 

13—30] All write with a view to 
public recitation and applause. 

I3 inclusi] 'boxed up in our 
studies Why Macleane should alter 
znclusi to inclusus ànd. yet translate 
as if he read zze/usz I cannot con- 
ceive. "The alteration destroys the 
balance of the sentence, which is 
improved on the contrary by the very 
graceful emendation Zzc/usus zumeris 
mentioned to me by Mr. Paley, *We 
all of us write, one hampered by 
metre, another unfettered by such 
restriction. In either case zmu2705 
and ede are here identical in 
meaning. 

14 Grande aliquid] *something 
grand to be spouted by the lungs 
most lavish of breath?) For azZe/e 
in this sense cf. Quint. XI. 3. uz 
qui crebro anhelitu imitentur jumenta 
onere et jugo laboranti. 

15 scilicet] *for of course you 
intend this for the people.  .Sez/zez 
denotes the thought in the compo- 


SOHOra *y, 


ser's mind rather than the irony of 
Persius at the character of the poems. 

pexus] *with hair well combed, 
and toga fresh from the fuller's hands, 
and the birthday ring at last upon 
your finger.? 

16 tandem] when the great day 
has at last come round. 

17 leges] Zegezs al., which is sup- 
ported by nearly all the Mss ; Zeget 
Macl. I had retained Zegezs with 
Jahn and Herm. as giving greater 
definiteness to the imaginary scene, 
and as more likely to have been 
altered than the easier readings Zeges, 
leget. Yet Jeges is far better Latin, 
while es and 2s are constantly inter- 
changed in the Mss. 

plasmate] probably a gargle for 
clearing the voice, although in the 
passage from Quint. (r. 8), which 
Macleane, quotes in support of this 
interpretation it seems rather to 
mean an affected modulation of 
the voice than a gargle: .Szz Zet;o 
non im canticum dissoluta mec flas- 
mate, ut nunc a plerisque fit, effe- 
minata, Cf. Plut. v. Brut. 34, ela- 
ἤλθε μετὰ πλάσματος φωνῆς ἔπη me- 
ραίνων. 

18] *glinting the while with wan- 
ton eye.' 

20 trepidare] *fidget.' 

Ingentes  Titos] lronical. Cf 
Celsi Rhammes (Hor. A. £P. 342). 
T'fos is here put for Z7ezses (one 
of the three centuries of equites 
formed by Romulus), and so for the 
aristocracy of Rome. (Macl.). 

21 ubi] Οἱ Heinrich, although 
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Tun', vetule, auriculis alienis colligis escas? 
Auriculis, quibus et dicas cute perditus oZe /— 


Quo didicisse, nisi hoc fermentum et quae semel intus 


Innata est, rupto iecore, exierit caprificus ?$— 25 


En pallor seniumque! O mores! usque adeone 


Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ?—. 


At pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicler Zz es£/ - . 


Ten' cirratorum centum dictata fuisse 


Pro nihilo pendas?—Ecce inter pocula quaerunt ^ 30 


Romulidae saturi, quid dia poemata narrent. 


most of the Mss and editions have 
ubi. 

'Trans. *while their marrow is 
tickled by the quavering lines.? 

22] *What yez, old sinner, pan- 
der thus to the ears of others, ears 
to which even you, lost to shame as 
you are, would cry out *enough" ?' 

vetule] like sez2uzz, (ver. 26). 'The 
age of the offender aggravates the 
offence. 

23 dicas] Emphatic like Z/cazz 
(ver. 56) nothwithstanding the omis- 
sion of the personal pronoun in both 
cases. 

cute perditus] like /7ozte pera:- 
?u$, of a brow from which all mod- 
esty has been lost, *unblushing in 
vice) Cf..Sat. V. 104, exclamet Meli- 
certa gerisse Frontem de rebus. 'The 
interpretation * puffed up by flattery" 
is far less suitable to the context, 
even supposing that «eu£e ferdztus 
could mean *dropsical! which I 
do not believe, in spite of Jahn and 
Macleane. 

ohe!] Cf. Hor. .S24 II. &. 96; 
Mart. IV. 9r. 1. OAe jas. satis est, 
ohe libelle! 

24] This is the answer of the 
imaginary poet. * What is the use 
of learning if this leaven and all that 
is born in a man is not to burst from 
his liver like a wild figtree (from the 
tomb)?' For this use of Qzo, cf. 
Τὰν virr Ὁ, ἘΠ 01; for "the 


metaphor of the figtree, cf. Juv. 
X. 145, sferzis mala vobora ficus 
(Macl.) 

26 En pallor] «Shame, I answer, 
on your paleness and your hoary 
hairs, (Cf. note to Prol. 4, and on 
vetulever. 22). Heinrich gives these 
words to the preceding speaker, but, 
read thus as an apology, they are 
weak in the extreme. 

28 digito monstrari| δακτυλό- 
δεικτος εἶναι (Esch. Agam. 1332). 
CRUHOor627772:33V-53:122- 

dicier] *to hear people say of 
you, that's the man." (οὗτος ἐκεῖνος). 
For this old form of the infinitive, 
cf. fa//er 111. 50. 

29 Tene] We should translate by 
the emphatic nominative, *would 
Ju, Persius, hold it for nothing ? 

cirratorum] Cf. Mart. 9. 30.. 7 
cirrata caterva magistri.  Youths 
of quality are meant, cf. the Gk. 
κομῶν. 

dictata fuisse] “ὙΠαΐ you have 
been adopted as the lesson book, 
because the repetition lessons were 
first dictated to the pupils by the 
master. Cf Mart ὙΠ 3. Τὴ: 
Prelegat ut. tumidus rauca de voce 
magister, and Juv. vit. 226. 

30 Ecce] denotes an abrupt trans- 
ition, * Come see with me (says the 
poet) the true value of the praise 
you covet. 

31 Romulidae] Ironical like 77- 


ν 


SAEERSACTE 


II 


iic aliquis, cui circa humeros hyacinthina laena est, 
Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus, 
Phyllidas, Hypsipylas, vatum et plorabile si quid, 


Eliquat, ac tenero dupplantat verba palato. 
nunc non cinis ille poetae 


Assensere viri; 


35 


Felix? non levior cippus nunc imprimit ossa? 
Laudant convivae ; nunc non e manibus illis, 


Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 


Nascentur violae ?—Rides, ait, et nimis uncis 


40 


Naribus indulges^ an ert qui velle recuset 


fos (ver. 20), Z'rossulus (ver. 82), 
Romule (ver. 87). 

dia] An affected word, *Let us 
hear (say the company) "what his 
charming verses are about.' In other 
words they call for a recitation from 
some favourite author. Macleane 
imagines them to be ' discussing the 
character of true poetry,' an employ- 
ment far too serious for the occasion 
and the company. 

33—35] *Reciting some stale 
ditty with a nasal twang drawls 
out the tale of Phyllis or Hypsipyle 
or any plaintive ditty of the poets, 
and minces the words as though his 
mouth were sore." 

33, 35] These lines may be an imi- 
tation of Hor. .Saz. 11. 3. 274 Quid 
cum. balba feris annoso verba galato? 
Jahn would refer zazezdulum to 
the affectation of the reciter. Cf. 
Mart. VII. 34. ^. 

34 Phylidas| All these are no 
doubt imitations (possibly impro- 
vised cf. ver. 51) of the well-known 
epistles of Ovid. In lines 98 sqq. we 
find a similar imitation of Carm. 
LXIV. of Catul. while ver. 760—758 
contain another parody of a similar 
description. For the whole ques: 
tion of these after dinner recitations 
cf. Introd. to the Satires. 

35 eliquat] sc. like wine filtering 
through a strainer. .Sufplaníat is 
the Gk. ὑποσκελίζειν. 


37 levior] in allusion to the in- 
scription so common upon head- 
stones, sz fbi ferra levis. 

38 manibus| The.repeated use 
of the word zzazes (mais, * good," 
cf. mane |fempus] and. zzumazis) for 
the *bodily remains? of the dead, 
the offerings of meat drink and 
clothes which were habitually made 
to them, as likewise to the Genius 
or fsecond self are all so many 
striking proofs of the materialism 
of the ancient world. Cf. seju/cra 
diruta, nudati janes (Livy) ; Prop. 
IL. I3. 32, acczjzat manes farvula 
fesía γ1605, and. especially Prop. 1v. 
El. 7, in which Cynthia is repre- 
sented as appearing after death with 
all the traces of the funeral-fire upon 
her person. 

40—44] * You are laughing, says 
he, and are too fond by half of that 
critical sneer. Can you find any 
one who will say that he would not 
be glad to have deserved the favour 
of the people, glad to have uttered 
words worthy of the cedar oil and 
to be leaving behind him verses that 
fear neither mackerel nor frankin- 
cense?' 

40 ait] the imaginary opponent 
who took up the cudgels at ver. 24. 

uncis naribus] Cf. ver. 118 szs- 
fendere naso.  Worat. Saft. Y. 6. 5, 
and again 11. 8. 64; Mart. I. 4. 6 
JNasum, vhinocerotis. 
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Os populi meruisse, et cedro digna locutus 

Linquere nec scombros metuentia carmina nec tus ?— 
Quisquis es, o, modo quem ex adverso dicere feci, 

Non ego, quum scribo, si forte quid aptius exit— 45 

Quando haec rara avis est—si quid tamen aptius exit, 

Laudari metuam, neque enim mihi cornea fibra est ; 

Sed recti finemque extremumque esse recuso 


Euge tuum et Ze//e. 


Nam Ze//e hoc excute totum: 


Quid non intus habet? non hic est Ilias Atti 50 
Ebria veratro? non si qua elegidia crudi 


42 Os populi] not (as Macleane 
imagines) the same expression as 
that made proverbial by Ennius voZ/o 
viuus fer ora virum. ln the latter 
case ora is the 2225 of men, in the for- 
mer os is the favour expressed by a 
kind /oo£. 

cedro] For the custom of rubbing 
books with cedar oil to preserve 
them from decay cf. Hor. 4s oet. 
331 and Vitruvius, who says (11. 9) 
Quae unguuntur cedro ut libri a 
neis et carie non laeduntur. 

43 scombros] Cf. Hor. E. 11. 1. 
269 sqq., Mart. 111. 2. 4 sqq. IV. 87. 8 
nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas 
(addressed to his book). 

44] At this point the poet adopts 
a more serious tone in place of the 
one which had given offence to his 
opponent. 

45 non ego] Notice the emphatic 
position of zz. “1 am the very 
last person to decline praise. Cf. 
Hor. J£. 1. 19. 37 Sqq. 707 ego vento- 
sae pebis suffragia venor, and Sat. 1. 
6. r. 

aptius] (any happy expression. 
For the modest repetition Macleane 
well compares gzod spiro et. blaceo si 
flaceo tuum est. 

exit] may be a metaphor from 
pottery *turned off' from the wheel. 
Cf. Hor. A4. P. 21 Amfphora coepit 
Institut, curreníe voía cur wrceus 
exit. 'lThe same word is used of a 
book in Martial, X. 70. 1, Quod »εἰλὲ 


vix unus toto liber exeat anno. For 
an imitation of this passage cf. Quint. 
XII. 1o. 26 Audiam dicentem Non 
jecit hoc Demosthenes? et si quid 
exierit nutueris aptius, fortasse won 
fossit, sed tamen si quid exierit aptius, 
207. erit Atticum ? 

47 fibra] Pars fro toto. "The liver 
was composed of four fiórae (Cels.). 
*For verily my heart's not made of 
horn' (or else of zvood, for the Latin 
may mean either). 

48] *But I do deny that your 
* Euge" * Belle! are the end and aim 
of all that is right." 

finis] the τέλος or *final cause' 
of an action. 

49 excute] *sift. Cf. .Saz. v. 22, 
Juv. v1. 143, .Sz verum excutias, Hor. 
Sat. 1.3.35. Itis the Greek ἐκσείειν 
(Aristoph. Ac. 344) and means 
primarily to *shake out the clothes" 
of a suspected thief. 

5o Atti] So Jahn, Herm. ; al. 4ccz. 
Both names are found but the former 
more frequently. 

5$1—55] All rich authors can 
command praise. Cf. Hor. 22. 1. 
I9. 37. * What is the poem it does 
not embrace? You will find in it 
the Iliad of Attius besotted with 
hellebore, the after dinner sonnets 
improvised by our great people; in 
a word, anything and everything 
that is composed on a citron couch. 
You know the art of serving up a 
delicacy hot and hot, of giving an 
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Dictarunt proceres? non quidquid denique lectis 

Scribitur in citreis? Calidum scis ponere sumen, 

Scis comitem horridulum trita donare lacerna, 

Et: verum, inquis, a7: verum i dice de me. 55 


Qui pote? vis dicam? nugaris, quum tibi, calve, 


Pinguis aqualiculus protenso sesquipede exstet. 


O Iane, ἃ tergo quem nulla ciconia pinsit, 


Nec manus auriculas imitari mobilis albas, 


Nec linguae, quantum sitiat canis Appula, tantae! 6o 


Vos, o patricius sanguis, quos vivere fas est 


ver. 57. $rofenso Jahn, Koenig; 2ozezso Mp. Herm. Macl., et ita legisse 
videtur Hieron. qui quod dixit (c. Jovian. 11. T. iv. 2, p. 214 Ben.) : 2xotezsus 
est aqualiculus sine dubio ex nostro loco sumsit. 27o/ezo Prisc. VI. 12, p. 708. 
Videtur hoc sane fortius quam 27077545, quod in ceteris codd. legitur. (Jahn.) 


ver. 58. enxi wv. 


old cloak to a shivering client, and 
yet you say, *Ilove the truth: tell 
me the truth about myself." 

51 ebria veratro] Hellebore was 
used in madness, because it was 
thought to clear the brain. Cf. Plin. 
XXV. 5, Aul. Gell. ΧΥΤΙ. 15. Attius 
takes it as a stimulant and takes too 
much of it. We may compare the 
modern uses of opium. 

crudi] with their dinner undi- 
gested. So erudum favonem, Juv. 
ἘΣ 12; ΠΗ͂Ι Οἱ: Β6ΥΘ. 111.499.) D bis 
custom of improvising poetry (cf. 
'Tac. 472. XIV. 16) may very pos- 
sibly have been introduced in imita- 
tion of the Greek exóXa. Cf. Aris- 
toph. Ves. 1222 sqq. 

53 citreis] sc. of the most ex- 
pensive material. Cf. Mart. x. 98. 
OI ΧΙΝ. 138. I- 

55] so Plautus, 7470os4. I. 3. 24 
eo verum amo: verum volo mihi 
dui; mendacem odi | Cf. Mart. 
VII. 76. 

56—75] An important passage as 
directed. throughout against Nero 
and his court. 

56 vis dicam] 'would you like 
7216 to tell you (Cf. note on ver. 
23.) Mr Paley in consideration of 


the omission of the personal pronoun 
would prefer to translate * Would 
you like me to tell you how he can 
do so? (Why, by answering you 
thus) *You are a mere dabbler in 
poetry, baldhead, while your fat 
paunch projects a foot and a half 
before you.'" Cf. Prol. 4 ; Sat.1. 9,26. 

calve] Nero. JVozat SeAol. Lucan. 
(I. 53, 58, 59) JVeronem. fuisse cal- 
7471, Jahn; who thinks it possible 
however that the Schol. may have 
based this remark upon a misinter- 
pretation. of Juv. ἵν. 38 QUZmus 
et calvo serviret Koma Neroni. 

57 pinguis aqualiculus| Cf. 2 γε 
...Uentre frojelo, in the description 
of Nero's personal appearance given 
by Suetonius (JVero, 51). 

58—60] These three gestures of 
contempt are similarly combined in 
Hier. ad Aust. E. 1v. T. 1v. p. 776. 
Si subito respexeris aut ciconiarum 
deprehendes post te colla curvarz, aut 
mamu auriculas agitari asini, aut 
aestuantis camis protendi linguam. 
(St.). 

6o tantae] So Jahn, Herm.; al. 
tantum, but Zantae renders the pic- 
ture more vivid, *tongues big enough 
to represent the thirst of an Apulian 
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Occipiti caeco, posticae occurrite sannae! 

Quis populi sermo est? quis enim, nisi carmina molli 
Nunc demum numero fluere, ut per leve severos 
Effundat iunctura ungues? Scit tendere versum 65 
Non secus ac si oculo rubricam dirigat uno; 
Sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum 
Dicere, res grandes nostro dat Musa poetae. - 


Ecce modo heroas sensus afferre videmus 


hound. Cf szeulosa Apulia, Hor. 
Eod. 111. 16 ; and, for the construc- 
tion, Luc. I. 259. Quaztum rura 
szent, tanta qutes. 

62 occipiti caeco] *without eyes 
in the back of your head." 

occurrite] *'Turn round and face 
the sneer behind you, or else (as in 
II. 64) (take measures to prevent 
it,' sc. by ceasing to publish. 

63—68] ** But what do the people 
say of me?" Why what would you 
expect but this, *that verses have at 
last begun to flow in easy rhythm, 
so that the join allows the critical 
nail to pass smoothly over its even 
surface; our poet knows how to 
shape a verse as truly as if he were 
guiding the red line with one eye 
closed ?' 

63 quis enim] Why what would 
you expect when your position en- 
ables you to command applause? 
(Cf. note on v. 8.) 

65 effundat] The metaphor is 
taken from the sculptor, who runs 
his nail over the marble to test the 
accuracy of the joining. Cf. ve/uz 
quum crystallinas crustas aut ony- 
chitinas nom impacto digitus umgue 
gerlabitur, Sidon. Apoll. 1x. 7, Hor. 
Sat. 1. 5. 325 Ars Poet. 294 (St.). 

junctura] The word occurs again 
in ver. 92, and refers probably to 
the patchwork poetry improvised 
after dinner on old and standard sub- 
jects. (Cf.ver. 32.) The imitation of 
Catul. Carm. LXIV. in ver. 99—102 is 
a cento of this kind, and, judging from 
the context of the passage, was pro- 


bably considered a good specimen of 
*resetting Casaubon, following the 
Scholiast on ver. 99, ascribes these 
verses to Nero himself, who certain- 
ly wrote a poem entitled the BaccZae. 
Cf. ἐκιθαρῴδησέ τε "Arrw τινὰ ἢ 
Βάγχας ὁ Αὔγουστος (Dion Cass. 
LXI. 20). 

66 rubricam] φοῖνιξ κανών, Eur. 
Herc. Fur. 945. 

67 sive] not (as Macl.) in oppo- 
sition to what precedes, for nothing 
has gone before to which it can be 
opposed, but in relation to what 
follows. *Should the occasion ever 
require him to inveigh against the 
morals, the luxury, or the entertain- 
ments of the rich, the Muse gives 
high sounding subjects to our poet." 
"The rhythm of the line, no less than 
the absence of all contrast, suggests 
that zeres and Zuxum, as well as 
jrandia, axe to be joined with regum. 
In either case notice the descent 
from the *general to the * particu- 
lar' For this use of sze cf. Prop. 
II. 26. 29 Seu mare per longum mea 
cogitet ire puella, Hanc sequar. His 
igitur locis una quaedam res prae 
caeteris videtur efferenda...quare sve 
ita adhibitum videtur ut ve. (Jahn.) 

68 grandes] Whatever the sub- 
ject may be, he makes it bombastic. 

69—71] *We see now-a-days men 
bringing to their task heroic senti- 
ments on the strength of having 
trifled a little in Greek, men who 
lack the skill to depict a wood or to 
praise the fertile country." 

69 modo] Macleane would trans- 


SATIRA I. 15 


Nugari solitos graece, nec ponere lucum 70 
Artifices nec rus saturum laudare, ubi corbes 

Et focus et porci et fumosa Palilia foeno, 

Unde Remus, sulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 

Quum trepida ante boves dictatorem induit uxor 

Et tua aratra domum lictor tulit—euge poeta ! 75 
Est nunc Brisaei quem venosus liber Atti, 


ver. 74. Quem—dictaturam Herm. Orel. Weber; eum—dictatorem Mp. 
B τ. Jahn, Heinr. Macl. Koenig ; guem—dictatorem Vat. ; quem— dictatura vy. 
ver. 76. Acci Herm.; A£ti Mp. B r. Jahn (eadem varretas ubique invenitur 


Jahn, not. ad ver. 50). 


late “Το but look, making 77ede 
equivalent to νυν, not νῦν. 

heroas sensus] 2. 6. attempting to 
write an Epic poem before they 
have mastered the Bucolic style, thus 
reversing what Persius (perhaps on 
the strength of Virgil's example) 
considers to be the legitimate order 
of composition. Cf. Dion. Cass. 
LXII. 29 παρεσκευάζετο δὲ [ὁ Νέρων] 
ὡς καὶ τὰς τῶν Ρωμαίων πράξεις ἁπά- 
σας συγγράψων ἐν ἔπεσι. 

zo mnugari solitos Graece] An 
evident hit at Nero, whose earliest 
effusions were all in Greek. Cf. 
Philostr. (apud Ago/l. Zyaz. 1V. 39) 
᾿Αναβαλλόμενος οὖν ὅπως εἰώθει kal 
βραχὺν διεξελθὼν ὕμνον τοῦ Νέρωνος, 
ἐπῆγε μέλη τὰ μὲν ἐξ ᾿Ορεστείας τὰ 
δὲ ἐξ ᾿Αντιγόνης, τὰ δὲ ὁπόθεν γοῦν 
τῶν τραγῳδουμένων αὐτῷ. (Jahn.) 
The 7γοίεα is the Epic alluded to 
in the text, which was a distinct 
poem apparently from the ἅλωσις 
Ἰλίου said to have been sung when 
Rome was burning. 

ponere] * Word-painting' is the 
idea. Cf. Hor. Og. 1v. 8. 8 So//ers 
nunc hominem gonere, nunc deum. 

71] Then follows a quotation, 
perhaps from one of Nero's poems. 
It commences apparently with the 
word coxPes and ends with ZuZ. 

72 Palilia] Also called Z7Za 
by the interchange of / for rz, cf. 
Alium. (Netpwov). It was celebrated 
on the 21st April, the anniversary 


of the foundation of Rome. The 
loci classici on the subject are Ov. 
Fast. 1V. 781, Tib. 11, 5. 89, Prop. 
V. 5. 77 (Macl.), in particular Var- 
ro, L. L. V. 3, Palla. tam. privata 
quam fublica sunt afud rusticos, ut 
congestis cum. foeno stipulis ignem 
magnum transiliant, Ais Palilzbus se 
expiari credentes. 'The ceremony of 
*passing through the fire! was per- 
haps supposed to appease the evil 
spirit by a pretended sacrifice. 

73 Quinti] Cf. Livy, 111. 26. 

74] * When your wife in a flutter 
of excitement invested you with the 
dictatorship at the head of your oxen, 
while your plough was carried home 
byalictor! Bravo! poet." 

dictatorem] 4z7a£uram Orel, 
Weber, &c. and most Mss. 

diclatorem Jahn, Heinrich, and 
the best Mss (Jahn) Hermann 
says *vestem dictatoriam dzZaturam 
appellat etiam Plin. AVaz. Zst. 
XVIII 3. 20; but *invests with the 
diclatorship! would üikewise be a le- 
gitimate translation of aZafuram 
zudutit. 

If dicaforem is read (and under 
the circumstances we may accept 
it as the best) it must be epexegeti- 
cal invested you so as for you to be 
dictator. 

£6 Brisaei] Z7/saezs (Casaub.) as 
the name of the book, but against 
the authority of the Schol. and all 
the Mss (Macl.). 


[REN 


16 IX PERNSDIVSBPACCI 


Sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur Drew 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 

Hos pueris monitus patres infundere lippos 

Quum videas, quaerisne, unde haec sartago loquendi 8o 
Venerit in linguas, unde istud dedecus, in quo 

Trossulus exsultat tibi per subsellia levis? 

Nilne pudet capiti non posse pericula cano 

Pellere, quin tepidum hoc optes audire decenter ? 

Fur es, ait Pedio; Pedius quid? crimina rasis 85 
Librat in antithetis, doctas posuisse figuras 


ver. 82. 


Brisaei is an epithet of Bacchus 
transferred to the poet, as ταυροφά- 
γος to Cratinus, either because he 
was given to wine or because he 
was a tragic poet and wrote on sub- 
jects. closely connected with the 
worship of the God (Cf. Juv. vi. 
70, Personam thyrsumgze lenent et 
sublzgar Acci). 

Atti] /7oruzt A.C. 136. 

venosus] *coarse,' *turgid' cf. va- 
vicosus Sat. V. 187. This censure, as 
Jahn well remarks, does not affect 
the reputation of these poets cuzz 
vituperetur stulta lantum, imitatio 
quae ea inde sumit quae non sequenda. 

7; Pacuvius] /Zorust A.C. 149. 
A. native of Brundisium and nephew 
of Ennius. 

verrucosa] warty. For the epi- 
thets venosus, verrucosa cf. Tac. (?) 
Dial. de Or. 21. 

79-83] *When you see pur- 


blind fathers infuse teaching like . 


this into their sons! ears do you ask 
whence this medley of speech has 
found its way into our tongue, 
whence this disgraceful poetry over 
which your effeminate noble fidgets 
upon the benches?' 

79 lippos] morally blear-eyed, as 
10311. 70, ΝΟ 7. 

8o sartago] a stewpan, used like 
farrago Juv. 1. 86. 

82 'Trossulus] a title bestowed 
upon the Equites, perhaps for taking 
'"Trossulum in Etruria without the 


exultet "vy. 


aid of the infantry, but more pro- 
bably as- Z'rojugenae, cf. ver. 4. 
Here used ironically. 

exsultat] the same as Zrejidare 
ver. 20, though Jahn and Macleane 
explain it de zzz; zm laudando et 
acclamando licentia; but cf. ver. 87, 
which is almost conclusive. 

subsellia] may be the benches in 
the zeczatzoz rooms but, more pro- 
bably, in the Zaze couzs, as it. soft- 
ens the otherwise abrupt transition 
from poetry to law : “1 say in the law 
courts, for are you not ashamed, 
Pedius, that you cannot ward off 
the danger from a hoary head with- 
out longing to hear the lukewarm 
praise *Pretty good ??' 

85 ait] says the prosecutor to 
Pedius, *and how does Pedius take 
it? He weighs the charge in polish- 
ed antitheses : he wins applause for 
the clever metaphors he introduces." 
In other words, no righteous indig- 
nation for him at the expense of his 
style. 

Pedius] On this passage Jahn 
writes as follows: E Pedius quidem, 
qui, furti accusatus, doctas zn defen- 
szone figuras fosuzsse dicitur, in quo 
eL ipse, qui me in capitis quidem dis- 
crimine ab inami ia ostentatione 
abstinuit, et populus notatur, qui arti- 
Jicium potius laudat quam. foedum 
crimen abominatur, non dubito quin 
Pedius Blaesus sit A. 813 vepetum- 
darum damnatus, quamquam miro 


SATIRA I. 17 


Laudatur: eum Aoc! Hoc bellum? an, Romule, ceves? 
Men' moveat quippe et, cantet si naufragus, assem 
Protulerim? cantas, quum fracta te in trabe pictum 

Ex humero portes? verum nec nocte paratum 90 


Plorabit, qui me volet incurvasse querella.— 

Sed numeris decor est et iunctura addita crudis. 
Claudere sic versum didicit: JZereymus Aff; 
Et: quz caeruleum dirimebat Nerea. delphin ; 
Sic: costam longo subduximus Ajppennino. 95 
Arma virum, nonne hoc spumosum et cortice pingui, 


ver. 87. 


casu Horatius (Sat. Y. το. 28) Pe- 
dium inter celebres causarum patro- 
nos zominat. With the greatest 
deference for Jahn's opinion, I must 
confess my inability to accept the 
above conclusion for the following 
reasons: (i) this mention by name of 
a criminal and his crime would be a 
personality absolutely without a par- 
allel in the whole of the Satires; 
(i) to represent a man as courting 
applause when he is on a trial 
for life or death would be an ex- 
travagance, at any rate in our au- 
thor; (ii) it was the custom of 
Persius to draw on Horace for the 
names of his.characters. I should 
therefore regard the allusion as en- 
tirely general and the words Zur es 
as meaning no more than *you area 
scoundrel." 

86 doctas] doc?us Scal. but fzguzas 
requires an epithet and docZzus is 
weak (Herm.). 

87 bellum] again only qualified 
praise: “8 pretty expression that "Ὁ 

88—90] 'If a shipwrecked sailor 
were to accost me singing, it's likely, 
isnt it, that he would move me 
or that I shovld hand him a penny? 
what you sing, do you, when you 
are carrying about a picture of 
yourself astride a broken plank ?' 

88 Mene moveat quippe] /7/7eze 
moveat? [sc. Pedius] φερε... Macl.; 
but the position of gzzge is made 


PERS. 


bellum es y. 


far more awkward by the change. 

89 pictum] C£ Jv. xiv. 301 sqq. 
Hor. As oet. 20 sqq. 

9o] *A true tale of sorrow, not 
one conned over night. So Juv. 
1. 51, Venusina digna lucerna, and 
again IV. 34, JVoz est. Cantandum, 
ves vera agitur. 

92] “ But you must at least allow 
that we have added grace and unity 
to what were before unpolished 
verses. Our poet has learned to 
close aline thus. "The three verses 
which follow are unconnected quo- 
tations and should be printed se- 
parately. They are specimens of 
the decor which he contrasts with 
the *roughness' of the Aeneid. The 
junctura is exemplified below in 
ver. 99 sqq. 

95] * We stole a rib from lengthy 
Apennine? may allude generally to 
a forced march (cf. Pufavi fam 
gauca millia subripi fosse, Sen. £f. 
LIIL), or, more particularly, to the 
device ascribed to Hannibal, /ozezz 
rumpit aceto. 

96] :Compare with this a77:a 
virum: isn't it turgid and thick- 
skinned like an old bough sun-dried 
on a huge corktree? — According to 
this arrangement of the lines, which 
I much prefer to that suggested by 
Jahn, Persius does not break in 
until ver. 98. 


b 
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Ut ramale vetus praegrandi subere coctum ?— 


Quidnam igitur tenerum et laxa cervice legendum? 


Zorva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 


Et raptum vitu caput ablatura superbo 


IOO 


Bassaris et lyncem. Maenas ffexura. corymbis 
Ewvton ingeminat; reparabilis adsonat echo? 


Haec fierent, si testiculi vena ulla paterni 


Viveret in nobis? summa delumbe saliva 


ver. 97. 


vegrandi Serv. ad Virg. Aen. XI. 552; Schol. Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 


129; Serv. ad Virg. Georg. IV. 303; Jahn ; 2raegrandi Mp. y. Herm. Macl. 


Koenig. 


ver. IO2. 


97 praegrandi] Vzerazd; Schol., 
and some Mss. Cf. Non. 183, 30, 
and Cic. Agr. 11. 34. 93, Vegranai 
macte torridum, where however the 
reading is doubtful, and on the 
other hand cf. Ovid. Zas£. III. 445 
sqq. The whole question of 7e in 
compounds is thus admirably sum- 
med up by Jahn: Ve szezzficat id 
vocabulum cui praepositum est in 
malam. farte. verti, quod cum. vel 
augendo vel minuendo fiat, facile n- 
tellzgatur quomodo id im utramque 
artem dici fossit. 

98] * You abuse the Aeneid, says 
Persius, for its roughness: so give 
me a specimen of poetry which I 
can read without straininpg my 
throat (/ax« cervice), or shall I sug- 
gest the following? | Perhaps /Jaxa 
cervice may refer to the affected atti- 
tude of the reciter (cf. Lucr. 1. 36). 
Jahn regards spumosum et cortice pin- 
£i as the censure of Persius on such 
verses as 93—95, which ruins the 
connection of the whole passage. 

99—102] These lines, read as one 
piece, form an admirable example 
of what I understand by the 7zzzeézura, 
viz. a resetting of old verses. "They 
are a weak réchauffé of Cat. Car. 
LXIV.257Ssqq. Cf. Tac. Az. XIV. 16. 
Carminum quoque studium. [Nero] 
affeclavit, contractis quibus. aliqua 
Jpungendi facultas mecdum. inszgnis 


Euhion Nat. Herm., prob. Wagner orthograph. Verg. p. 
435; Ewion Mp. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


erat. Hi cenati considere simul et 
allatos vel ibidem repertos versus 
connectere a£gue zjsius verba quoquo 
modo j$rolata supplere. — Quod species 
zpsa carmünmum. docet non impetu et 
instinctu nec uno ore fluens. Cf. 
Sen. Nat. Quaest. 1. 5. 6, and Schol. 
ad Lucan. 3. 261 (ad vocem Tigrim), 
for other verses by Nero of an ex- 
actly similar type. 

For these reasons I should print 
lines 99— 102 connectedly, and not 
as separate quotations. 

99 Mimalloneis] is used like Bas- 
saris of the Bacchantes, from Mimas, 
a promontory in the mainland over 
against Chios. : 

102 reparabilis] *reproductive.' 

103—106] The lines had been 
quoted in irony: now follows. the 
serious criticism, * would such verses 
be composed if any trace of our 
fathers! manliness lived within our 
veins? 'This emasculate stuff floats 
in the froth upon our lips, and 
Maenas and Attis run glibly enough. 
This is not of the kind that beats the 
desk or savours of the bitten nail. 

ros in udo] Macleane well com- 
pares λέγων ὅτι χαλεπὸν τῷ λάλῳ ἐστὶ 
σιωπᾶν καὶ ὡς ἐν ὑγρῷ ἐστὶν ἡ γλῶττα 
(Theophr. CZar. VII.) of ἃ chatterer's 
frothy nothings. 

1o7] Here the Satire virtually 
closes, and a dialogue follows be- 


SATIRA I. I9 


Hoc natat in labris, et in udo est Maenas et Attis, 


105 


Nec pluteum caedit, nec demorsos sapit ungues.— 
Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 

Auriculas? vide sis, ne maiorum tibi forte 

Limina frigescant; sonat hic de nare canina 


Littera.—Per me equidem sint omnia protinus alba; 


IIO 


Nil moror Euge omnes! omnes bene mirae eritis res. 
Hoc iuvat? Z7, inquis, vefo quisquam faxit oletum ! 
Pinge duos angues: pueri, sacer est locus, extra 


ver. IO7. 


radere versz Ὑ (var. lec.). 


ver III. O/es etenim Mp. Jahn; omnes 765 0 *y5 omnes, omnes Herm. 


Macl. Koenig. 


tween Persius and his friend similar 
to that by which it had been intro- 
duced. *C. ΑἹ] true enough, per- 
haps, but why proclaim it? Take 
care prithee that the rich do not 
show you the cold shoulder. "There's 


a sound in the air of the snarling: 


dog'sletter. P. Indeed! Then, for 
all I care, let everything henceforth 
be beautiful. It makes no matter 
to me. Well done! all of you, you 
shall all be wonderful creatures ! 
Are yousatised now? *No nui- 
sance here, do you say? Then 
paint up the two snakes, and, boys, 
be off? 

107 Mordaci vero] Cf. efzgzüue 
dingue (111. 32), generosum honestum 
(11. 74). 

109 frigescant] Cf. morum 716 
quis amicus Frigore te feriat (Hor. 
Sat. 1I. 1. 60). 

canina littera] the Greek P as 
resembling in sound the snarl of a 
dog. So Shaksp. Aozz. azid Tul. 11. 4 
*Risfor the dog." He alludes to the 
notice cave cazegz. painted. up at the 
great man's. door. If no dog was 
kept on the premises, there would 
probably be the picture of one in 
fresco or mosaic close beside the 
notice. Cf. Petron. 29. 

IIO equidem] if compounded of 
ego quidem must originaly have 
been confined to verbs in the rst 
person. It is used otherwise, once 


in Terence (uz. V. 4. 34), in Pro- 
pertius (IIl. 29. 5), and again in 
Persius (v. 45). But probably, as 
Heinrich says, it is no more than 
quidem; cf. κεῖνος, ἐκεῖνος. Donald- 
son's explanation (arox. p. 443) 
15 beset with difficulties. 

rrr omnes bene| e/ezz7 4716 is 
the reading of most Mss, which is 
however so weak that most of the 
best editors have rejected it. 

113 Pinge duos angues] A sign 
of dedication rather than ProAzbzton. 
Jahn well quotes an inscription ac- 
companied by two snakes, zodeczz 
JDeos et Dianam. et. ovem opt. max. 
Aabeat iratos quisquis hic minxeru 
aut cacarit. Mr Paley, however, 
has furnished me with an instance 
in which the same device is beyond 
all question ferzssory, as it is 
painted above a /exa devoted to 
this very use, and he would translate 
it so here, referring it to a spot just 
outside the *charmed circle. But, 
with Jahn's quotation on the other 
side, I should prefer to explain iz 
more generally by the serpent wor- 
ship of Greece and Rome, in which 
particular spots were devoted to par- 
ticular purposes, and placed under 
the protection of a particular Genius 
or Daemon. Here the protecting 
power will be the * Genius of poetry." 
Cf. Eur. 7oz 22, Schol. on Aristoph 
μέ. 728 κοινῶς μὲν πᾶσι τοῖς ἥρωσι 


2—2 
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Meiite —Discedo. Secuit Lucilius urbem, 


Te Lupe, te Muci, et genuinum fregit in illis; 


r15 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum praecordia ludit, 


Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso: 
Men' mutire nefas? nec clam, nec cum scrobe? Nusquam. 


Hic tamen infodiam: vidi, vidi ipse, libelle: 


120 


Auriculas asini quis non habet? hoc ego opertum, 
Hoc nogre meum, tam nil, nulla tibi vendo 


Iliade. 


δράκοντες παρετίθεντο, Prop. 1v. 8. 3, 
Virg. Aen. V. 84, and espec. Lau- 
rentius, Veteres Gentiles serpentes ap- 
funxere ad. conciliandam. loco. sacro 
reverentiam. quos auystae suos genios 
interpretabantur. | (St.) 

[Since writing the above I have 
been enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr Burn of Trin. ColL, to see an 
exact copy of the painting and in- 
scription alluded to by Jahn, which 
bears out my theory that the emblem 
is only zzdzrey prohibitory, and 
that the primary notion is that of 
consecration or dedication. Τί repre- 
sents the altar of the * Genius Loci" 
with the plate of sacrifice upon it, 
and the two serpents guarding it one 
on either side. Cf. also the following 
from Jahn, 7a zm anagílypho genius 
theatri sub zmagime amguis apparet, 
et in pictura quadam. (Pitt. Erc. 1v. 
13) anguis arae circummuolutus est, 
ea quae arae imposita. sumnt depascens, 
cum inscriptione: genius hujus loci 
montis. ] 

114 discedo] “1 obey the order— 
and yet Lucilius lashed the city and 
its magnates, and broke his tooth 
on them." 

ΤΙ5 Lupe] P. Rutilius Lupus 
Cons. (Cf. Cic. de ZZ. 1. 3) and 
Quintus Mucius Scaevola (Cf. Juv. 
I. 154). 

ilis] rather than vozs to suit 
urlem, *it and you.* 

116 ridenti] *smiling the while.' 


Audaci quicumque afflate Cratino 


118 excusso] Not — egueiucae za- 
7i; as Jahn; but cf excusso sago 
(Mart. I. 4. 8) of a blanket 'drawn 
tight and even.' So here it means 
an *unwrinkled nose; 7.e. one which 
sneered without appearing to do so, 
as opposed to the zcaszz rAinocerotis 
in ver. 6 of the above Epigr. 

110. mutire] *Mayn't I so much 
as mutter? in oppos. to the slashing 
satire of secare. 

cum scrobe] 'into a hole, Cf. 
Ov. 77εἰ. X1. 180 sqq. for the story 
of Midas! barber. 

Nusquam] I prefer to follow Jahn, 
who prints this word as the answer 
of the critic like zo/o in ver. ro. 
Macleaneretains Hermann's reading, 
nec clam, nec cum scrobe, nusquam? - 
but removes the note of interrogation 
after zz:squagt. "This ignores the Za- 
enin the next line and produces as 
monotonous a repetition as his ver- 
sion of ver. 2. 

120 Hic] in the pages of my 
book. 

121 quis non] Cf. Introd. If the 
story of the old reading be accepted 
as true, the punctuation adopted by 
Macleane is indefensible. 

opertum] * This secret, this Jaugh 
of mine, trifle though it is, I would 
not sell you for any lliad in the 
world.? 

123 Iliade] He means the Iliad 
of Homer, rather than the transla- 
tion by Labeo as Macleane sup- 


SATIRACE 21 


Iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles, 


Aspice et haec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis. 


120 


Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure: 

Non hic, qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gestit 
Sordidus, et lusco qui possit dicere Zusce, 

Sese aliquem credens, Italo quod honore supinus 


Fregerit heminas Arreti aedilis iniquas. 


I13 


Nec qui abaco numeros et secto in pulvere metas 
Scit risisse vafer, multum gaudere paratus, 
Si Cynico barbam petulans nonaria vellat. 


ver. 125. aspice ad haec *y (var. lec.). ver. 126. z/zde »y, prob. Wagner. 


poses, for he is not speaking now to 
one of the class who admired Labeo. 
affüate] 'inspired by.' 

124 praegrandi] *The greatest of 
the three, and not in allusion to the 
age of Aristophanes, for he was the 
youngest of the three comedians, nor 
to the bygone period in which he 
lived, as Macleane. (Cf. Hor. .Sar. 
134: T.) 

palles] the paleness which results 
from studying them. 

125 decoctius] something more 
refined than usual ;' a metaphor from 
wine ze// £oded dowm. Cf. Virg. 
Georg. 1. 298. 

126 Inde] * Let my reader be one 
of that class, z.e able to appreciate 
delicate satire, not one who can only 
make a jest at the peculiarities of a 
nation, or the infirmities of an indi- 
vidual. 

vaporata] lit. *steamed" with the 
vapour of warm vinegar, and so 
*cleansed,' 'refined' (Jahn) Cf. 
furgatas aures. (Sat. V. 63), aurem 
zordaci lotus aceto (Sat. v. 86). 
'The notion seems to have been that 
the fumes of the vinegar (ὄξος) would 
make the hearing sharp and quick 
(ὀξεῖαν ἀκοήν). Cf. note on Sat. v. 5. 
*Warmed,  Macl, but the idea is 
already contained in /zrveaz. 

127 crepidas] The national Greek 
boot as opposed to the caZezs. 
Hence erzjidatae like 2aZZatae are 


Roman tragedies with Greek plots. 

128 possit] 2oscz? Casaub. need- 
lessly; for the subj. *possit' gives an 
opinion of the man, 'gestit' a fac? 
concerning him. 

129] * Because luxuriating in some 
provincial office—say that of aedile 
—he may have broken up unfair 
measures at Aretium' (a place noted 
for its pottery). 

Italo] Contemptuously ; it is only 
a provincial not a city office that he 
has held. 

supinus] *lolling at his ease," *in 
lazy state. The idea of pride is 
secondary to that of laziness. 50 
probably in Mart. v. 8. το, which 
Macleane quotes in support of the 
opposite view. 

130 heminas] 4 the sextarius, 
sc. * half-pint pots' for measures ge- 
nerally., 

131] *Not one who thinks .him- 
self a clever fellow because he can 
ridicule the numbers on a counting- 
board or the diagrams marked out 
in the sand, 2.2. arithmetic and geo- 
metry put for learning generally. 
Cf. Aris. διε. 177. 

abaco] A tray with raised border 
and wooden divisions, used for 
making calculations. 

133 nonaria] because they were 
not allowed abroad before the ninth 
hour (Schol). So veZuzt Gb bar- 
&am lascivi gueri, Kor. Sa. I. 3. 133. 


22 A. PERSII FLACCI SATIRA I 


His mane edictum, post prandia Calliroen do. 


134 edictum] The play-bill, post- 
ed up by the praetor, and containing 
a. programme of the day's amuse- 
ments (Jahn). 

prandia] loosely for coeza (Macl. 
but wrongly, for it would then be 
too late for the auditorum to which 
they repaired after /zzcheon). 

Calliroen];-Not a πογαγία, as 
Macleanesuggests. Persius would be 


the last person to give such advice 
even in jest. He means ἃ poem of 
the Phyllis and Hypsipyle class, no- 
ticed in ver. 34. This is the explana- 
tion of the Schol. who adds, CaZZ- 
rhoe nympha fuit quam. Paris ante 
raptum. Helenae habuit, quae deserta 
multum dicitur rupti amoris dulce 
flevisse consortium. 


SACDIRA LE 


Tuis Satire is addressed to Plotius Macrinus, who had been the fellow 
pupil of Persius in the house of Servilius. The subject and character of 
the composition are well expressed by Jahn in the following remarks : Quod 
im scholis philosophorum saepissime disputabatur argumentum de precibus 
id hac Satira ita tractat Persius ut. luculentis quibusdam exemplis hominum 
vulgares errores gerstringat. It opens with congratulations to Macrinus on 
the occasion of his birthday (1—4), the mention of which leads Persius to 
contrast the honest prayers of his friend with those offered by the gene- 
rality of mankind, which he then proceeds to satirize on the following 
grounds: 

(1) Their cwozidliness (7—16). Men pray for the death of a rich uncle: 
the discovery of a treasure: the death of an obstructive ward, or of a tire- 
some wife. 

(2) Their zzZety (17—30) ; for men are not ashamed to offer up prayers 
to Jupiter which would shock the lowest of mankind. 

(3) Their exzravagazce (31—40), exemplified by the prayers of ἃ nurse 
for the future prosperity of her charge. 

(4) Their zzconsistency with the conduct of the worshigger (41—851) who 
prays for health while he is ruining his constitution, or for riches while he 
is wasting his property in sacrifice. 

(5) Their demeralising effect wpom the externals of religion (52—end); 
for men estimate the wishes of the gods by their own earthly standard of 
desire, in evidence of which he adduces the lavish use of gold in religious 
ceremonies. 

For the occaszoz of the Satire cf. Juv. az. ΧΙΙ. 

For the szZecz cf. Plato, 4c. τι, Juv. .Saz. X. The tone which pervades 
it is such as would be adopted by a Stoic reformer. 


Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo, 


1—7] «Mark this day, Macrinus, — ber of your gliding years. Pour 
with a white stone, which by its forth the duelibation to your Genius. 
bright dawn adds one to the num- — Youare not the man to bargain in 


ΓΝ 


24 Ἂν ΡΙΞΙΤ ἘΙΑΘΟῚΙ 


Qui tibi labentes apponit candidus annos; 


Funde merum Genio. 


Non tu prece poscis emaci, 


Quae nisi seductis nequeas committere divis ; 

At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. 5 
Haud cuivis promptum est murmurque humilesque susurros 
Tollere de templis et aperto vivere voto. 


your prayers, and to make a claim 
which you dare not entrust to the 
ear of the gods without first taking 
them aside; yet a good part of our 
great men can only sacrifice with 
silent censer.' 

r Macrine] All that is known of 
him is contained in the following 
words of the Schol. AZeguitur Ma- 
crinum, hominem same eruditum et 
gaterno se affatu diligentem, qui in 
domo Servilii didicerat, a. quo agelTum 
comparaverat indulto sibi fretio. ali- 
quanto. 

hunc diem| The Romans were 
scrupulous in the observance of 
their own and their friends' birth- 
days (cf. Hor. Cazzz. ἵν. rr. Τῇ; 
ΠῚ τ. ἸΏ. uu DOS τὺ ET) 2 
ceteris autem die natali suo quisque 
genio saczzficabat, et antiguo quidem 
zore vino Zamtum et thure. (Varro 
apud Censorin. 2.) 

meliore lapillo] a custom in use 
amongst the Scythians and Thra- 
cians (cf. Plin. VII. 40, 41), and 
alluded to in Mart. VIII. 45. 2, XII. 
34. 5, IX. 53. 5 Felix utraque lux 
diesque nobis Signandi melioribus 
lapillis. 

2 apponit| Cf. Hor. Cazz. 11. 5. 
13 Currit enim ferox Aetas, et uli 
quos tibi dempserit Apponet annos. 

candidus] Gk. λευκὴ ἡμέρα, used 
(like /z/ix in the passage just quoted 
from Martial) of a bright and azsg- 
cious dawn. 

3 Genio] The tutelary Deity or 
*guardian angel! who was supposed 
to attend on every individual from 
the cradle to the grave. Its cultus 
was strictly materialistic, and should 
be compared with the offerings of 


meat, drink, and clothes, which were 
made to the zzazes of the dead. Cf. 
Censorin. de dze zat. 3, Serv. ad 
Virg. Georg. 1. 302, Hor. E. 11. 2. 
18; Sez Genius, natale comes qui 
temperat astrum, INaturae Deus fa- 
manae, mortalis in unum Quodque 
caput, vultu mutabilis albus et. ater. 
In character it was the reflex of the 
man (cf. .Saz. VI. 48, where it repre- 
sents the /eZicztas of the emperor), 
it might be humoured and appeased 
by proper attention, more especially 
by sacrifice (cf. V. rst), or irritated 
and made baneful by neglect (cf. 
IV. 27, Juv. X. 129). From these 
latter passages it would appear to 
represent the aer £ozo or. *:second 
self. 

5 libabit] fufurum in sententia 
generali (Jahn). 

Al. Zibavit with the sense of a fre- 
quentative aorist, like dedwx:; in 
Hor. E. 1. 2. 48 z0z aeris acervus . 
et auri Aegroto domino deduxit cor- 
gore febres. 

acerra] λιβάνωτις, a broad shal- 
low cup in shape similar to the 
gatera, but used for incense as the 
jatera for wine and liquids. Cf. 
Mart. X. 24. 5, Ov. £2. 1V. 8. 39. 

6 cuivis] τῷ τυχόντι. *'It were 
no easy task for the ordinary man to 
banish from his temples the whisper 
and the muttered sigh.) Jahn well 
compares the following passages 
from Sen. ex AZAenod. (Ep.X.) Tunc 
scito esse de ommibus cupiditatibus 
solutum, cum. eo perveneris ut nik 
deum. roges misi quod vogare fossis 
jgalam, and. IVunc enim quamía est 
dementia hominum turpissima vota 
Düs insusurrant: si quis admoverit 


SATIRA II. 25 


Mens bona, fama, fides! haec clare et ut audiat hospes; 
Illa sibi introrsum et sub lingua immurmurat: O si 
Ebulliat patruus, praeclarum funus! et: O si IO 
Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria dextro 

Hercule! pupillumve utinam, quem proximus heres 

Impello, expungam ! namque est scabiosus, et acri 


ver. 9. murmurat Herm. ; zzmurmurat Mp. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


autem conticescent, et quod scire homa- 
nem nolunt, Deo narrant. 

8— τό] 5A sound mind, fair fame, 
good credit: this aloud for the by- 
stander's ear: but inwardly and with 
bated breath he whispers another 
prayer, O ZAa£ y unde would 
óreathe his last, his funeral should be 
grand! and O Aat by the favour of 
Hercules 7 could hear a. fot of money 
chink beneath my ἦσο! and O ZAat 
J could strike my «ward out of the 
VUL, om svhose heels 7 tread mext 
Aeir but ome, for he is scrofulous 
and Üoated «with disordered  büe. 
Here's Nerius ta&ing home his third 
το! "'DIhat you may offer these 
prayers with a clear conscience you 
plunge your head at dawn two and 
three times over in Tiber's stream, 
and wash away the dreams of the 
night in the running water." 

8 hospes] a general term of greet- 
ing. Cf. Catul. IV. 1, where it means 
no more than *my friends and neigh- 
bours.? 

9 introrsum] With these prayers 
cf. Hor. 2,2. I. 16. 59 Jane pater 
clare, clare cum dixit, Apollo: Labra 
7:0vet metuens audiri: Pulchra La- 
verna, Da mihi fallere, da justo 
sanctogue videri, JVoclem geccatis et 
fraudibus objice urbem. 

1o Ebulliaat] So Jahn, Herm.; 
Ebullit al., quae forma difficilis εχ 11- 
catu est (Jahn). For the expression 
ebullire [sc. anzmam] cf. Petron. 42, 
where the context seems to mark it 
as a phrase drawn from low life, 
like exezere azzstas (111. 115). The 
lit. meaning is to *boil or bubble 


away, which may refer specially to 
the wasting away of the body on 
the funeral pyre, or else, with more 
probability, to the act of *breath- 
ing one's last. (Cf. Shaks. Azzg 
Hen. V. 11. 1 * The grave doth gape, 
and doting death is near; Therefore 
ex hae." 

patruus] The uncle was prover- 
bially strict (cf. I. 11) and, in this 
case, probably wealthy. Notice in 
particular the art with which the 
iniquity of these prayers is veiled. 
'The uncle is to be honoured after 
death with a splendid funeral: the 
ward is scrofulous, and death will 
only be a welcome release to him: 
while the happiness of Nerius in 
securing a third dowry is rather im- 
plied than expressed. 

DU CP ElorS2Z IS τοῦ Ὁ τ 
urnam argenti fors quae mihi mon- 
stre, ut Ul Thesauro invento qui 
mercenarius agrum ilum) isum 
mercatus aravit, dives amico Hercufe. 

I2 proximus heres] sc. as the 
heres substitutus or Aeres secumdo 
gradu, which is thus explained by 
Jahn: Zezendum est ex lege tabularum 
215, quibus testameuto tutor datus non 
su, agnatum. legitipnuum esse tutorent, 
eundem igitur pupln si decesserit, 
Aeredem futurum. Cf. Hor. .Saz. 11. 
5. 83 Quid prima secundo Cera velit 
Φ 6751. 

r3 Impello] Cf. zzauZit ver. 50, 
where the past tense— * has displaced 
or supplanted." 

expungam] Gk. διαγράφειν. Tt 
may mean *'out of the lists of the 
living, but more probably *out of 


26 A PERSIIOBI.ACCI 


Bile tumet. 


Nerio iam tertia ducitur uxor I— 


Haec sancte ut poscas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis I5 
Mane caput bis terque et noctem flumine purgas. 

Heus age, responde—minimum est quod scire laboro— 

De Iove quid sentis? estne ut praeponere cures 
Hunc—*cuinam?" cuinam? vis Staio? an scilicet haeres? 
Quis potior iudex, puerisve quis aptior orbis? 20 


ver. 14. 
ver. I6. gurgite vy. 


his place in the will' Cf. Plaut. 
Cist. 1. 3. 41, Cuv. IV. 4. 29. 

14 ducitur] cozdi?ur Herm. (after 
the oldest Mss), which Jahn rejects 
with the following remark : ex zzer- 
jretatione v. ducitur, u£ Aabet Serv. 
ad Virg. Georg. YV. 256, probavit 
Heins. ad Ovid. Metam. Χιν. 746. 
Accordingly, on the strength of his 
authority, 1 have admitted duczur, 
which is the preferable reading on 
internal grounds, as it renders the 
satire less direct and more in keep- 
ing with the rest of the passage. At 
the same time Herm. well quotes 
Mart. v. 37 in support of cozditur, 
and Γυναῖκα θάπτειν κρεῖττον ἐστιν ἢ 
γαμεῖν (Cheroem. agzud .Stob. .52722. 
LXVIII. 22) and the Ms authority is 
decidedly in favour of his reading. 

15, 16] Cf. Aesch. Zezs. 201 ᾿Επεί 
δ᾽ ἀνέστην καὶ χεροῖν καλλιρρόου 
"Eyavca πηγῆς; Prop. III. IO. 13 
Ac primum gura somnum tibi discute 
lympha; Ovid. Fast. IV. 655 Bis 
caput intonsum. fonfana spargitur 
unda. 'This ceremony was closely 
allied to that of telling the dream 
to the rising sun; cf. Eur. 722}. 2z 
T'aur. 41 à καινὰ δ᾽ ἥκει νὺξ φέρουσα 
φάσματα λέξω πρὸς αἰθέρ᾽ εἴ τι δὴ 
τόδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἄκος, Soph. ec. 424 ἡνίχ᾽ 
Ἡλίῳ δείκνυσι τοὔναρ, and again 
ver. 635. 

16 purgas.] Herm. writes a note 
of interrogation after this word, 
which weakens the force of the 


conditur Mp. y. Herm. Macl.; dweiur Jahn, Koenig. 


satire. 

17—25] The object of the ques- 
tion which follows is to convict the 
man of impiety out of his own 
mouth. "The proof is cozeenced in 
his refusal to decide the point until 
he hears the name of the other claim- 
ant: szrengihened by his hesitation 
even after he has heard that Staius, 
a notorious offender, is the alterna- 
tive: completed by the supposed 
horror of Staius on hearing himself 
addressed in the language ordinarily 
used in prayer. ' Come now answer 
me a question ; it is the veriest trifle 
that I desire to know: what is your 
opinion of Jupiter? would you be 
inclined to give him the preference 
over—z)/£om? Do you ask whom? 
Shall we say Staius? Can it be 
possible that you hesitate? Which 
of the two, think you, would make 
the abler judge, the better guardian 
of an orphaned family? Come then 
suggest to Staius this prayer with 
which you are trying to quicken the 
ear of Jupiter, and he will exclaim, 
700 bad by Supüer! good Supi- 
£r! and wil not Jupiter himself 
exclaim, 700 δα! by mine own 
sf? Do you fancy he has par- 
doned you because in the thunder- 
storm it is the oak that is shattered 
by the sacred bolt and not you and 
your house?" 

I9 'cuinam?' cuinam?] Like the 
Aristophanic πῶς; ὅπως; The second 


SATIRA II. 


27 


Hoc igitur, quo tu Iovis aurem impellere temptas, 

Dic agedum Staio: 270 Zufpier! o bone, clamet, 

Juppiter! at sese non clamet Iuppiter ipse? 

Ignovisse putas, quia, quum tonat, ocius ilex 

Sulfure discutitur sacro quam tuque domusque? 25 
An quia non fibris ovium Ergennaque iubente 

Triste iaces lucis evitandumque bidental, 


ver. 25. fulmine v. 


euinati commences the rejoinder of 
Persius. 

I9 Staius] S/aius autem praetor 
tutelarum fuit, Gutta et Albus et ceteri 
graegositi fuerunt judices, qui in 
Suniano judicio corrupti Oppianicum 
damnaverunt Schol., but it is hardly 
possible that Persius can have com- 
mitted the blunder of confounding 
the names .S/azus and  .Sfazemus. 
Judging from the character of the 
name (which is one of the same 
class as Dama in .Sat. V.) it is no 
doubt used quite generally to repre- 
sent a villain of the ordinary school. 
At the same time there zzay Zave been 
one Staius, so notorious a scoundrel 
as to be typical of his class like the 
Phrynondas and Eurybates of Athe- 
nian comedy ; if so, additional point 
is given to the irony of ver. 20 by 
supposing him to have been guilty of 
the two particular crimes of selling 
a verdict and robbing a ward. 

Certainly .Szaz4s is not the name 
which would have been used to de- 
note a man éóomi recHgue judici, 
quales multos invenias as Jahn sup- 
poses, nor does the explanation 
which he suggests of the passage 
appear to me in the slightest de- 
gree probable. 

haeres?] In some editions the 
line which follows is made to de- 
pend on Zaeres But Jahn and 
Herm. adopt the reading of the 
text, and the double question comes 
in wellasan afterthought to expedite 
the decision. 


20 quis] for z/zr. Cf. Juv. vri. 


196 inge tamen gladios inde, at- 
que hinc pulpita poni, Quid satius? 
and Virg. 4ez. XII. 725 ata imgo- 
nit diversa duorum Quem dammet 
labor et quo vergat fondere letum. 

23 Sese non clamet] Facete zgztur 
Suppiter prae indignatione et ise 
Jovem clamare dzefur (μέ divum 
hominumque fidem clamare afuzZ 
Plaut. 4:4. 11. 4. 20) Jahn: but 7o- 
ver. would, I think, have been the 
word used if it had been intended 
to press the joke. 

26 fibris ovium] rae jecoris 
eminentiae sunt (Vaxro, L. L. V. 79) 
et in auspiciis capiendis summae auc- 
torilatis, unde im sacrificüs eae go- 
Hssimum nominantur (Jahn). 

Ergenna] The termination de- 
notes an Étruscan name (cf. Zs- 
se42a8), and, these religious rites 
being all of Etruscan origin, an Za- 
rusbex of that nation is supposed 
(MacLl) Cf. Juv. xur 62 Proedi- 
giosa fides et 'Tuscis digna libellis. 

27 bidental| Gk. σηκός. .S2 guis 
fulmine caesus erat, is ex antiquissima 
Numae lege eodem loco. humaóbatur, 
reliquiae autem. fulguris colligebantur 
et condebantur (Juv. VI. 587), Zocus 
sepiebatur et bidental vocabatur guia 
oves Didentes sacrificabantur (Hor. 
Ars Pot. 471)... audacius autem 
poeta ipsum hominem bidental vo- 
cavit (Jahn). 

triste evitandumque] «ia :a/ia 
loca (Axam. Marcel XXIII 5) ze 
intueri nec calcari debere. fulgurales 
libri jubebant (Jahn). 


28 A. PERSII FLACCI 


Idcirco stolidam praebet tibi vellere barbam 

Iuppiter? aut quidnam est, qua tu mercede deorum 

Emeris auriculas? pulmone et lactibus unctis? 30 
Ecce avia aut metuens divum matertera cunis 

Exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 

Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 

Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita: 

Tunc manibus quatit et spem macram supplice voto 35 


28—30] * Does it follow on that 
account that Jupiter gives you leave 
to twig his beard as though he were 
a fool? or what pray do you possess 
by the payment of which you have 
bought the ear of the gods? is it 
with lights, for instance, or greasy 
chitterlings ?' 

28 vellere barbam] Cf. 1. 133. 

29 quidnam] al. gzdguaz. Qua 
15 used by attraction for qgzo. 

30 lactibus] »yaAaxrí0es. Like 
viscera they denote the smaller in- 
testines, while 2/70 is here used 
for ex£a, sc. the larger internal organs 
of the body, as the heart, lungs, and 
liver. 

31—40] *'See we have here a 
grandmother or superstitious aunt 
who has taken the boy out of his 
cradle and, first of all, blesses his 
forehead and slobbering lips with the 
middle finger and cleansing spittle, 
for she is wise in the art of checking 
the influence of the evil eye. "Then 
she dances him in her arms, and 
with earnest prayer wafts her starve- 
ling hope to the parks of Licinius, 
the mansions of Crassus.  Z7/ay 
Kings and queens, she cries, cout 
him. for a son-in-lazo ! anay the girls 
scramble for him! ewhere'er he treads, 
may roses grow! | But 7 depute not 
my prayers to a nurse: deny her, 
Jupiter, all she asks, although she 
ask it clad in white." 

31] With the following lines cf. 
Juv. x. 289. Formam optat modico 
pueris, majore guellis Murmure, 
quum Veneris fanum. videt. anxia 


mater Usque ad delicias wotorum. 
Friedlaender compares Ovid. ZZ. 
5. 2025 L'aCt, 77257. T1214: T2; ΤΆ. Land 
adds: Za zniére adressait à la divinité 
ses flus ferventes briüres pour que la 
beauté surtout, ce précieux don du 
ciel, füt departie à sa. etite...O. ve- 
courait à toute sorte de moyens, 
comme a l'usage d'innombrables amau- 
Dettes, contre Ül'ensorcellement $ar. des 
zmprécations ou par le mauvais oeil 
(Friedl. 7oeurs Komaimes, p. 344. 
"rad. par Vogel). 

Ecce] the Greek καὶ μήν. Its 
use in Persius is remarkable; cf. 
Sat. 1. 30. 69, where it abtuptly 
shifts the question from the region 
of hypothesis to the directly ex- 
pressed opinion of the poet. 

metuens divum] δεισιδαίμων. 

33 Infami digito] Cf. Juv. X. 53, 
Hor. .Saz. τι. 8. 26, Mart. VI. 70. 5, 
1π|᾽ 28:1. 

lustralibus salivis] Cf. Pliny, 
XXVIII. 4. 22, Juv. VII. 112, Pe- 
tron. 131 zzox f£urbatum sputo ful- 
verem anus medio sustulit dieso 
Jrontemque repugnamntis signat. 'The 
ceremony is necessitated by the fear 
that the prayer for prosperity may 
expose the child to a Nemesis. The 
allusion is, in all probability, per- 
fectly general, and not to be referred 
specially to the des Zusfricus (the 
Gk. δεκάτη or ἀμφιδρόμια), which 
was kept by the Greeks on the tent 
day after birth, by the Latins on the 
eighth day for a girl-and the ninth 
for a boy. 

34 urentes] Gk. βασκαίνειν, La. 


ΠΥ ΤΠ 
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Nunc Licini in campos, nunc Crassi mittit in aedes: 


Hunc optet generum rex et regina ; puellae 


Hunc rapiant; quidquid.calcaverit hic, rosa fiat! 


Ast ego nutrici non mando vota; negato, 


Tuppiter, haec illi, quamvis te albata rogarit. 


40 


Poscis opem nervis corpusque fidele senectae: 
Esto age: sed grandes patinae tuccetaque crassa 
Adnuere his superos vetuere Iovemque morantur. 


ver. 39. mando Zaec vota γ. 


fascinare, On this word Jahn well 
remarks, Usu venit, ut idem quod 
fascinum arceat sit etiam quam maxi- 
me contumeliosum, mam. quem. quis 
summa. efficere vult injuria eum con- 
spuit, unde de persona vel γέ, quae 
cum. contemtu vel contumelia refici- 
fur, dicitur despuere, προσπτύειν, 
mepurróew, ἀποπτύειν, quamquam 
Ais verbis saepe mom solum contume- 
Hia indicatur, sed quod ves tanquam 
gortentum et mali ominis exsecratur. 

36 Licini] He was originally a 
slave, and afterwards the steward of 
Caius Julius Caesar, by whom he 
was manumitted and appointed to a 
frocuratio in Gaul. For his wealth 
cf. Juv. 1. τοῦ Ego gossideo plus 
Pallante et Licinis. 

Crassi] Cf. Cic. ad A7. I. 4. 3, and 
Sen. Z2. CXIX. ὃ 10 Quorum nomina 
cum. Crasso Licinogue numerantur. 

37 rex et regina] Jahn regards 
this as equivalent to 27oceres; cf. 
Saf.1.67. But in an extravagant 
prayer like this it is surely better 
to take the words in their literal 
sense, even supposing that 742/za 
can be used for a *great lady,' of 
which there appears to be no ex- 
ample except in comedy. 

40 albata] As being the ordinary 
dress of worshippers. Cf. Hor. .Sa/. 
II. 2. 6r, Plaut. Az. 1. 5. rr, Ti- 
bul. 1r. r. 16. 

4I—5B1] *You are praying, 22} 
friend, for strength for your sinews, 
and a constitution on which you may 
rely to meet old age. "Very good: 


ver. 40. Aoc illi quamvis te albata γοραδίξ vy. 


but huge dishes and rich forced 
meats have debarred the gods above 
from granting your request and clog 
the power of Jupiter. And you, 
my friend, axe eager to amass riches 
by sacrificing kine, and with entrails 
invoke the aid of Mercury: Graz 
that 7 may enrich my family: grant 
me catile and jroduce from my 
Jffocks! | How can he, most per- 
verse of men, when you are wast- 
ing to nothing over the flames so 
many heifers  cauls? Yet notwith- 
standing he strains every nerve to 
carry his point by offering entrails 
or else rich cake. Vox (he says) 
ny field increases, and now my fold : 
a0 it will be given me, now, surely 
20:0 ! until deluded and. despondent 
he sighs.forth, αἱ zseless: see my 
last fenny at the bottom of my 
chest !? 

41—43] So Diog. Laert. v1. 2. 28 
ἐκίνει αὐτὸν τὸ θύειν τοῖς θεοῖς ὑπὲρ 
ὑγιείας, ἐν αὐτῇ δὲ τῇ θυσίᾳ κατὰ τῆς 
ὑγιείας δειπνεῖν (Jahn), a quotation - 
singularly appropriate, as Ζμεζοία 
appears to be specially used of sazzi- 
ficial meats. 

42 grandes] so Jahn, Herm.; 7zz- 
gues al.and-. But Herm. well com- 
pares grandes rÁhombos patinasque 
(Hor. Saz. 31. 2. 95). Besides which, 
fingues and. crassae would represent 
the same idea. 

tucceta] cibus qui fit ex carnium 
concisione, sicut salcicia est (Papias). 

43 vetuere]| Notice the tense: 
the mischief is already done. 
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Rem struere exoptas caeso bove, Mercuriumque 

Arcessis fibra: da fortunare Penates, 45 
Da pecus et gregibus fetum! quo, pessime, pacto, 

Tot tibi quum in flammas iunicum omenta liquescant? 

At tamen hic extis et opimo vincere ferto 

Intendit: Za crescit ager, iam crescit ovile, 

Jam dabitur, iam iam! donec, deceptus et exspes, 50 
JVeguicquam :. fundo, suspiret, nummus in imo! 


ver. 47. flammis vy. 


44 Mercuriumque] He invokes 
Mercury as the god by whom riches 
were bestowed (kep8 qos), a character 
in which he is often represented with 
a purse in his hand (cf. .Saz. νι. 62). 
At the same time, as Jahn remarks, 
there is no doubt ἃ secondary allu- 
sion here to his special attributes of 
ἐπιμήλιος, νόμιος (Aristoph. Z'Zesm. 
977), under which he was worship- 
ped by peasants and shepherds. (Cf. 
Hom. O4. ἕξ. 435, 77. ἕξ. 491.) 

51 nequicquam] For the general 
sense of the passage cf. δειλὴ δ᾽ ἐνὶ 
πυθμένι φειδώ (Hes. "Epy. kal 'Hy. 
369), an idea which has been repro- 
duced by Seneca in E. I. 4 Sera 
garsimonia in fundo est. 'The actual 
arrangement of the line is a far more 
difficult question, and, in a case 
where no two editors are agreed, I 
have ventured to propose the one 
given in the text. 

Among others which have been 
proposed are the following: 

(i) Jahn, donec deceptus et exspes: 
AVequicquam. fundo, suspiret, zuzi- 
mus in imo! 

(ii) Macl. donec deceptus et exspes 
Nequicquam fundo suspiret nummus 
in imo. 

(iii) Herm. donec deceptus et exspes 
Nequicquam : fzz:do, suspiret, zzz- 
mus in imo! but the position of 
nequicquam, is made so intolerably 
weak by this punctuation that I have 
not hesitated to reject it. 

(iv) Mr Paley suggests to me the 
following, which gives a very effec- 


tive line: donec deceptus et exspes 
AVeguicquam. fundo nummus suspi- 
ret in imo. 

52 pingui] is a generic epithet, 
derived from the appearance of gold. 
Cf. pingue ebur. 

incusa auro] refers probably to 
the cAzysendeta or parcel-gilt plate 
so commonly alluded to in Martial 
(cf. 11. 43. 11, XIV. 97, &c.). 

Jahn however would make zzcusa 
— the Gk. ἔμπαιστα, and explains it 
thus: Vasa e pretioso metallo facta 
cum anaglyfhis ornari solerent, botuit 
Aoc diverso modo fieri, aut ita ut ex 
zbso metallo caelo vel nalleo. elabora- 
ventur figurae, cugus generis haud 
fauca Aodieque supersunt vasa, aut 
anaglypka seorsim. perfecta, extrinse- 
cus adderenter vasculis quae crustae 
vel emblemata dzcebaztur (Cic. Verr. 
IV. 23. 52); quod Aoc modo ornatum 
erat, dicebatur ἔμπαιστον, incusum. 
Exemplo sit atera aurca apud 7711- 
linum. (Mon. ned. 1. 225) cui znsertz 
sunt emblematum loco nummi aure. 

54 excutiat] excu£as Jahn, Herm. 
A reading which breaks off the sen- 
tence awkwardly, while it produces 
a jingle most unpleasing to the ear. 
Add to which it is hypercriticism, 
in poetry more particularly, to say 
that cor and. 2ectore laevo ave tauto- 
logous in the following translation, 
* Your heart in an eager flutter of 
excited joy would drive the life-drops 
from your left breast.' He alludes 
to the«faintness 'produced by any 
violent excitement. Cf. Virg. Georg. 


SATIRA- IT. 31 


Si tibi crateras argenti incusaque pingui 
Auro dona feram, sudes et pectore laevo 


Excutiat guttas laetari praetrepidum cor. 

Hinc illud subiit, auro sacras quod ovato 55 
Perducis facies ; nam íratres inter aenos 

Somnia pituita qui purgatissima mittunt 

Praecipui sunto sitque illis aurea barba. 

Aurum vasa Numae Saturniaque impulit aera, 


ver. 54. excutias Br. Herm. Jahn; exeutiat Mp. Macl. Koenig ; exeutiet vy. 


ver. 59. expulit vy. 


II. IO5 Quum spes arrectae juvenum, 
exultantiaque haurit Corda pavor 
gulsans. 

Jahn, on the other hand, explains 
fetore laevo by .Si mens non laeva 
fuisset, and thinks that by etas are 
meant *tears.' 

praetrepidum] Cf. I. 74. 

55—03] * Hence has arisen your 
custom of overlaying the faces of 
the gods with triumphal gold, for 
(say you) let those of the bronze 
brethren who send us the dreams 
least clouded with phlegm rank be- 
fore the rest, and let them have the 
honour of a golden beard. Gold has 
already supplanted. the vessels of 
Numa's time and the bronze of the 
Satürnian age, and is working its 
changes upon the urns of the vestals 
and the Tuscan earthenware. O souls 
bowed down to earth and void of 
heavenly aspirations: what does it 
profit us to introduce our own habits 
into our temples and to estimate 
what the gods approve by the stand- 
ard of this our sinful flesh ? 

55 ovato] sc. with &zacZeae, form- 
ed from the gold taken in war. 

56 fratres aenos] The Gods in 
general. So Jahn, who quotes the 
following passage from Varro, A. &. 
I.I JVzgue tamen eos urbanos | Deos 
invocabo], quorum imagines ad forum. 
auratae samt (sex mares et feminae 
totidem), quique fere omnes somniis 
el nocturnis visibus homines monere 


credebantur. 'The other explanations 
offered are (i) that of the Schol, 
who understands it to mean the fifty 
sons of Aegyptus, whose statues, ac- 
cording to Acron, stood in the por- 
tico of the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo, over against those of the 
fifty Danaides. (Cf. Prop. 11. 3r. 1 
sqq., Ov. Z7ist. III. 1. 59sqq.). But, 
as Jahn remarks, Z/Vusguam. Aegy- 
tiadarum. qentionem. faciunt. scri- 
tores...forro cur Aegypti filis statuae 
equestres bonerentur. nulla quantum 
video causa inveniri potest ; (11) that 
it is the statues of the Dioscuri 
which are meant. But they are 
always represented in the character 
of youtAs, so that the mention of the 
*golden beard' would be inappli- 
cable to them. 

57 pituita purgatissima] sc. clear- 
sighted and truthful. 'That 2zzwzfa 
was supposed to mark a heavy,cloudy 
intellect is clear from the meaning 
of the opposite expression ezzuz:c2ae 
naris. 

59 vasa Numae] sacrificial ves- 
sels, amongst which are mentioned 
cagedines (Cic. Parad. 1. 2. 11) and 
simpuvia; cf. Juv. VI. 343 Aut quis 
Simpuvium ridere Numae nigrumque 
catinum ? 

Saturnia aera] Jahn refers this 
to the earliest coinage, which was of 
brass and stamped on one side with 
the die of a ship in honour of Sa- 
turn's arrival in Italy. But I should 
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Vestalesque urnas et Tuscum fictile mutat. 6o 
O curvae in terris animae et coelestium inanes! 

Duid iuvat hoc, templis nostros immittere mores 

Et bona dis ex hac scelerata ducere pulpa? 

Haec sibi corrupto casiam dissolvit olivo, 

Haec Calabrum coxit vitiato murice vellus, 65 
Haec baccam conchae rasisse et stringere venas 
Ferventis massae crudo de pulvere iussit. 


prefer myself to take it more gene- 
rally, as the *Saturnian age! was 
the proverbial reference in all such 
cases. 

60 "Vestalesque urnas] "These 
were made of earthenware to the 
last. Cf. Ov. ast. πὸ r4, Prop. 
IV. 4. 16 Urgebat mediam ficülis urna 
cafut [of the Vestal Tarpeia]. With 
T'uscum fictile cf. Juv. X1. 109 Poze- 
bant igitur Tusco farrata catino. 

62 hoc] Zos Herm. but 'sufficit 
nostros? is Jahn's laconic criticism. 

63 pulpa] so Ausonius, /Vec fas 
est uhi regu magistro Plebeiam 
numeros docere fulpam (E. τν. 98). 

64 Haec] sc. 2z/pa. *'This itis that 
for a caprice has tainted our olive- 
oil with the infusion of cassia, that 
has misused purple to dye Cala- 
brian fleece. This it is that has 
suggested to us to scrape the berry 
from the shell and to tear the veins 
of fused metal from the crude ore. 
Vicious it may be: I grant it is; but 
at least it turns its vices to account ; 
whereas tell me, ye priests, what do 
we gain by the use of gold in our 
services? About as much, I imagine, 
as the maiden does from the dolls 
she dedicates to Venus. Rather let 
us offer to the gods of heaven what 
the .blear-eyed descendant of great 
Messala cannot offer from his huge 
plate: a mind in which duty to God 
and man are harmoniously blended, 
a clear conscience in the secret places 
of the heart, a breast engrained with 
noble honesty. Give me these to 
take into our temples, and with a 


handful of spelt I'll win an answer 
to my prayers "ἢ 

64 corrupto] This word and cz;- 
Zato in the line following are em- 
phatic. "The man of the old school 
considers the substance of the oil to 
be tainted, not improved, by the 
admixture of the spice. Cf. .Sar. 
VI. 40, Virg. Georg.1I. 465. So also 
the purple mars the beauty of the 
Calabrian fleece, which consisted in 
its perfect vuZeness; cf. Mart. rr. 
43. 3, and XII. 63. 3 AJ quae 
superas oues Galaest. 

Jahn well compares Athen. xv. 
686 oi Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐξελαύνουσι τῆς 
Σπάρτης τοὺς τὰ μύρα κατασκευά- 
ζοντας ὡς διαφθείροντας τοὔλαιον, καὶ 
τοὺς τὰ ἔρια δὲ βάπτοντας ὡς ἀφανί- 
$ovras τὴν λευκότητα τῶν ἐρίων. | Cf. 
also the use of the words μιαίνειν, 
φθείρειν of dyeing. 

66 baccam conchae] the pearl. 
(CEPI co nerd. 

stringere] 4e zi usurpatur quae 
tam arce conjuncia atque müxta 
sunt,ut non nisi summa contentione 
discermi possint. ΟἿ, Lucr. 1. 486. 
(Jahn.) 

;o pupae] This dedication of. 
their playthings was a sign that 
childhood was ended. (Jahn.) Cf. 
V. 31 AZwllague succinctis Laribus 
donata $efendit, and the following 
epigram (AzZAol. Pat. v1. 280): 


Τιμαρέτα πρὸ γάμοιο τὰ τύμπανα, τὴν 
τ᾽ ἐρατεινήν 
σφαῖραν, τόν τε κόμας ῥύτορα κε- 
κρύφαλον 


SATIRA II. 33 


Peccat et haec, peccat: vitio tamen utitur; at vos 

Dicite, pontifices, in sancto quid facit aurum ? 

Nempe hoc quod Veneri donatae a virgine pupae. 79 
Quin damus id superis, de magna quod dare lance 

Non possit magni Messalae lippa propago: 

Compositum ius fasque animi, sanctosque recessus 

Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 

Haec cedo ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo. 75 


ver. 69. sacro Macl. Koenig; saz:2o B 1. Jahn, Herm. ; seo Mp. ; £etgée v. 


, ^ , t 

τάς τε κόρας, Λιμνᾶτι, κόρᾳ κόρα, cos 
ἐπιεικές, 

ἄνθετο, καὶ τὰ κορᾶν ἐνδύματ᾽, 


᾿Αρτέμιδι. 


;1 lance] The sacrificial plate. 
Cf. Plin. Z. JN. xxx1n. 52, and Ovid, 
2. 1V. 8. 39 JVec quae de parva 
dis pauper libat acerra, Tura minus 
grandi quam data lance valent. 

72 Messalae propago] ZLzcius 
Aurelius Cotta Messalinus (Schol.), 


PEKS. 


& degenerate son of M. Val. Mes- 
salla Corvinus. (Cf. Tac. 4zz. v. 3, 
VI. 5.) 

lippa] Cf. 1. 79, with an allusion 
possibly to the outward signs of in- 
temperance. 

75 litabo] Cf. Hor. Carzz. iit. 
23. 17. Liare is to sacrifice aus- 
piciously, as in Plaut. Z7z. II. 42, 
and esp. Cic. de Dzz. 11. 17 Cum gln- 
ribus Diis immolatur, qui tandem eve- 
1t ut litetur aliis, aliis non litetur? 


15 N 
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ΞΟ ὙΠ 


Video meliora proboque, deteriora. sequor is, in brief, the substance of the 
present Satire. It is directed against those who, in spite of a sound phi- 
losophical education, fail in after life to act up to the teaching they have 
received. In the case of such men their knowledge becomes their punish- 
ment, for they can appreciate the value of true happiness though they will 
not make the necessary effort to secure it but, from want of principle or 
weakness of character, sin on until their case is hopeless and only remorse 
is left them. 

Macleane divides the Satire into two parts, the first and less general of 
which he supposes to end with ver. 43. But the pupil who appears in the 
opening lines is most certainly the person addressed in vv. 58— 62 ; conse- 
quently the division (supposing any such to exist) must be placed later on 
in the Satire, say for instance at ver. 63. Later than this it is impossible to 
place it as ver. 88 is immediately connected with ver. 6z, the parenthesis 
which intervenes being devoted to the scientific treatment ot the moral 
plague before it has become incurable. But in reality I can see no trace 
of any such division, for the poem is equally general, equally unlike a true 
satire, from first to last. The pupil in question is simply the type of a 
class, introduced, as occasion requires, to give definiteness to the picture. - 
Having no actual existence he may be intended to represent in his person 
the close no less than the commencement of such a career—the final death 
of all moral principle no less than the youthful folly of which it is the 
result. "The Satire naturally arranges itself under the following heads: 

1—6, A professor of the Stoic school finds a pupil asleep at midday, 

7—14, who starts up in a rage and by his irritation shows his indo- 
lence and impatience of control. 

15—30, The master takes him to task as an overgrown baby, when he 
proceeds to excuse himself from work on the ground that his materials are 
bad (ver. 19), that he has great expectations (ver. 25), that he comes of 
a good family (ver. 28 sq.). 

31—43, The remorse which he will feel in later life when he finds out 
the value of all he has lost. 

44—581, True (says the master) I wasted a good deal of time like other 
boys when I was young, 


SATIRA III. 3s 


22—63, but then you possess advantages of a special character and yet 


deliberately neglect them. 


64—76, At present the lessons which philosophy enforces may cure 
you, but, if you reject them, your case will soon become desperate. 

7;—87, The multitude, I know, deride the teaching of philosophy: but 
let us anticipate the result of disregarding it in your own case; 

88— 106, self-indulgence and the neglect of proper remedies end in 


physical sickness and death: 


107— 118, the neglect of Philosophy is as certain death to your moral 


nature. 


Of this Satire the Scholiast writes as follows, Zazce safiram: goeta ex 


Lucilii Lib. iv. transtulit, castigantis luxuriam divitum et vitia. 


'The frag- 


ments which we possess of the book in question are to a certain extent 
similar in point of subject, though not sufficiently so as to warrant anything 
like a charge of plagiarism against Persius. (Jahn.) 


Nempe haec assidue: iam clarum mane fenestras 


Intrat et angustas extendit lumine rimas; 
Stertimus indomitum quod despumare Falernum 


1-- 7] In the opening lines of the 
Satire I have (with one slight ex- 
ception) followed Hermann's ar- 
rangement, who regards vv. 1—4 as 
the soliloquy of the professor, vv. 
5—6 as addressed by a companion 
to the sleeping pupil. Jahn assigns 
the whole passage (vv. 1—6) to the 
comts; but, read thus, the scene 
lacks animation and the monologue 
is too long and heavy for the occa- 
sion. 

'The position in which the philo- 
sopher stands to his pupil is well 
suggested in a passage quoted by 
Gifford from Aul. Gell. X. 6 Auzc 
videre est philosophos ultro currere, ut 
doceant, ad fores juvenum. digitum, 
eosque ibi sedere atque offeriri grope 
ad meridiem. donec discipuli noctur- 
num. omne vinum. edormiant; and 
Persius himself appears to haye re- 
ceived Cornutus into his house and 
family. (Cf. Suet. Gram. 7, RAet. 6.) 

1 Nempe] *'Yes, this is always 
the way.' The ironical expostulation 


is made more forcible by omitting the 
noté of interrogation after asszdue. 

clarum mane] For the use of 
74426 aS a nominative, cf. Virg. 
Georg.11I. 325 Dum mane novum, 
dum gramina canent. 

fenestras] ' The shutters. The 
Jenestrae were unglazed apertures, 
closed upon occasion with shutters 
(éabu/ae) between which the light 
now makes its way. Occasionally 
they were fitted with s2ecu/aria, 
windows of mica (/agzs specularzs), 
though not so apparently in the 
present instance. (Cf. Macl. ozz Juv. 
III. 268.) 

2 extendit] * Makes the narrow 
chinks seem wider with the admis- 
sion of light." 

3 Stertimus] *Yet we are snor- 
ing enough to work off the effects 
of the fiery Falernian, while the 
line that marks the fifth hour is 
touched by the shadow of the rod." 

indomitum] Horace calls it a- 
dens, severum, and Lucan (X. 163) 


^n 2] 
3 CIE. “, 
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Sufficiat, quinta dum linea tangitur umbra. 

En quid agis? siccas insama canicula: messes 5 
Jam dudum coquit οἱ patula pecus omne sub ulmo est, 

Unus ait comitum.—Verumne? itane? ocius adsit 

Huc aliquis! nemon'?—Turgescit vitrea bilis: 

Findor—ut Arcadiae pecuaria rudere dicas. 

Iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis 10 


uses this very word Zzzdomitum. 
Others translate *undigested,' but 
the more general interpretation is 
preferable. 

despumare] is the word used for 
skimming off the froth from boiling 
must (Virg. Georg. 1. 296). It is 
used by Seneca as a neuter verb in 
reference to anger (2e 774, M. 20) 
like ἀποστάζειν in Soph. Ag. 959 
οὕτω τᾶς μανίας δεινὸν ἀποστάζει àv- 
θηρόν τε μένος, *drips away,' sc. to 
nothing. 

4 quinta] made to agree with 
umbra instead of Zea by hypallage. 
The hour signifed would be about 
1 I o'clock, as at the summer solstice 
the 6th hour would nearly correspond 
to ournoon. On the subje& of the 
solaria, which were introduced into 
Rome according to Pliny (vir. 60) 
B.C. 294, cf. Becker, GaZ. 1. p. 186 
sq. 

T En quid agis ?] is more forcible 

as the first words of the cozies than 
as the last of the Philosopher. I 
have consequently departed here 
from Hermann's arrangement. 

7 comitum] *Says one of his 
fellow students. "These words are 
referred by others to one of the 
Professor's attendants, and by Jahn 
to the Professor himself. But the 
poet would hardly introduce the ex- 
ponent of the Stoic philosophy by 
such a casual mention as z."ws co- 
mitun. 

Verumne?] λληθες; *Do you 
mean it? Isit possible? Let some 
one come to me at once ! Is no one 
coming ?' 


8 vitrea] Like sMezdida in 
Horace. Cf. λευκαῖς πιθήσαντα φρα- 
σίν, Pind. Py/A. IV. 109 ; ὑαλώδης 
χολὴ; ὦ colore splendescente (Jahn). 

9 Findor—ut] Al. f£zZ/ur, *he 
explodes.' 

But the reading of the text is 
supported by all the best Mss, by 
the authority of Servius (ad Virg. 
Georg. MI. 328, 374), of the Schol. 
(ad Stat. 7Aeb. Iv. 44), of Eutych. 
(de désc. conj. 11. p. 2173), and is 
received by Jahn and Herm., the 
former of whom adds ego z0zt ausus 
sun. ectionem. deserere tot xui 
auctoribus firmatam. 

rudere] The quantity of the first 
syllable is shortened in Virg. Georg. 
III. 3745 «πὶ VIT: τὸ, Ov τ: 
Vi. 342. For fecuaria cf. Juv. vit. 
160, Plaut. 45zz. II. 3. 67. 

10 liber] is the author out of 
which the lesson or thesis is to be 
transcribed ; cAZa7tae axe the sheets 
of papyrus on which he is going to 
write; emórana is the parchment 
wrapper for preserving the loose 
sheets as his work progresses; 7210- 
dosa arundo is his reed-pen. 

bicolor] may be taken literally, as 
the two sides of the zzemórana were 
often stained in different colours, 
purple and yellow being apparently 
the ones most in favour. Cf. croceae 
memórana | tabellae (Juv. vir. 23); 
LLutea. sed niveum involvat membhvana 
libellum. (Tib. xix. x. 0); IVoma'um 
murice cultus (Mart. vi11, 72. 1), and 
a passage which Jahn quotes from 
Lucian de JMerc. Cond. ὅμοιοί εἰσι 
τοῖς καλλίστοις τούτοις βιβλίοις Gv 


SATIRA TII. 37 


Inque manus chartae nodosaque venit arundo. 

'Tunc queritur, crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
[Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha ;] 

Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 

O miser inque dies ultra miser, hucine rerum 15 
Venimus? at cur non potius teneroque columbo 

Et similis regum pueris papare minutum 


ver. I2. 


Koenig. 


querimur B1. Herm.; querimus ΜΡ. ; queritur Jahn, Macl. 


ver. 16. 2alumibo Mp. γ.; eolumt£o B 1. . ἢ 
ver. 17. 2αξῥαγε Herm.; “2αξαγέ plerique codd. iique antiquissimi, 


χρυσοῖ μὲν oi ὀμφαλοί, πορφυρᾶ δὲ 
ἔκτοσθεν ἡ διφθέρα. 

positis capillis] Cf. 2 τε) /ae- 
vis (Ovid, 7722. 11. 1. 13) ew 
gumex tondeat ante comas (Tib. 111. 
I. IO), also Mart. vi. 72. 2, Cat. 
2: 

12] * His first complaint is that the 
thick liquid clogs his pen: his next, 
after diluting it, that the pen makes 
two drops fór every one. 

queritur] Quermzur Herm., but, 
as Jahn well remarks, Z/uraZs zzu- 
meri tunc usus est ubi indignabun- 
dus comes desidiosum. juvenem allo- 
quitur, non item ubi narrat de goeta. 
In this case we have the scene de- 
scribed by a third party, whereas 
stertimus (ver. 3), however we ar- 
range the lines, is the ironical com- 
ment of some actor in the scene. 

13, 14] These lines are remark- 
able as affording, in all probability, 
an example of the ZugZex recensio of 
the Satires. They contain the same 
idea repeated in a slightly different 
form, and it is weakened rather than 
strengthened by the repetition. Add 
to which, the second gzerztur is sin- 
gularly out of place if all three lines 
are retained, and destroys the balance 
of the passage. At the same time 
the verses are so equal in point of 
merit that it is more difficult to de- 


cide which of the two the poet in- 
tended to be finally retained, though 
the artistic repetition of gaerzzur 15 
almost decisive in favour of the 
second. In confirmation of the above 
view we find the precisely similar 
line (ver. 75 of the present Satire) 
omitted in one of the best Mss of 
Persius. 

It is worth while comparing Soph. 
TTach. 85, and again vv. 90, 9r, 
both of which passages are similar 
examples of a διττολογία, where the 
lines to be rejected are unquestion- 
ably those which Dindorf has en- 
closed in brackets. 

r3 Sepia] That the juice of the 
cuttle-fish was used for writing is 
clear from Auson. E. 1v. 76, vir. 
54. The Schol. says that sea is 
here used Ííor a£ramentum as in 
Pliny, XXXV. 6. 25 (cl. xxxvir. 7. 
28) whose remarks however are 
chiefly confined to painters! colours 
(Jahn). 

16 Venimus] like s/erZizzzs in ver. 
3, as here again the poet speaks in the 
person of the professor. *Have we 
really got to this pass? you should 
be back in the nursery again calling 
for minced pap, and refusing in a 
pet mamma's lullaby !? 

17 regum] as in I. 67, 


TON, 


38 A. BERSILOBEAGCEI 


Poscis et iratus mammae lallare recusas?— 

An tali studeam calamo?— Cui verba? quid istas 

Succinis ambages? tibi luditur; efflus amens; 20 
Contemnere: sonat vitium percussa, maligne 

Respondet viridi non cocta fidelia limo. 


Udum et molle lutum es, nunc nunc properandus et acri 


18 mammae lallare] This is better 
than joining zrazus tzammae, *angry 
with the breast) Cf. Varro, Cafo 
vel de lib. educ., Cum cibum. ac go- 
tionem. buas ac papas dicunt et ma- 
trem mammam, patrem tatam (Jahn). 
For the infin. cf. vivere triste 1. 9. 

19—24] “25 zt li£ely that 7 can 
urife qilÀ a fen ikethis? Whom, 
think you, do you deceive? Why 
harp upon these excuses? The stake 
is your own; you are crazed and 
running to waste; you will be re- 
jected, like an ill-baked jar of un- 
tempered clay which, if you strike 
it, betrays the flaw by the deadness 
of its ring. You are in fact wet 
and soft clay: now, now you must 
be worked apace and steadily 
moulded into shape under the rapid 
wheel." 

I9 calamo] so cu/fantur frustra 
calami, Hor. .Sat. 11. 3. 7. 

Cui verba] sub. Zzs, * Whom do 
you deceive?' [sc. zo£ zee, ut. your- 
«elf.] Dare verba is to give a person 
*words and nothing more.) Cf. 
Plaut. Z2;4. 1. 1. 88, 1v. 2. 85, and 
gassim. 

20 Succinis] Gk. ὑπάδειν, one of 
the many words in this passage 
which suggest the imitation of some 
Greek original. It is literally to 
*sing to an instrument! and so to 
*chime in with' another person as 
in Hor. Z2. 1. 17. 48. "This accom- 
paniment would adopt an zzdertone 
which brings us to the meaning in 
the present passage *to whine.? 

efüluis] Gk. ἐκχεῖσθαι, used in 
anticipation of the simile which fol- 
lows. Cf. γε rimarum sum: 


Auc atque illuc ferfluo, 'Ter. Eun.1. 
2. 25. 

21 Contemnere] Gk. ἀποδοκιμάζειν, 
*to reject on test Cf. Geopon. v1. 
3. 2 Τινὲς μὲν otv ἀρκοῦνται τῇ δοκι- 
μασίᾳ τοῦ καλῶς κεκεραμευμένου πί- 
θου τῷ κρουσθέντα αὐτὸν ἀποδοῦναι 
?]xóv τινα ὀξὺν καὶ τορόν (Jahn). 
laken in this sense the word is 
suitable enough, though Jahn agrees 
with the Schol. who calls it zza/e 
translata ab Horatio (Sat. Y1. 3. 14). 

sonat vitium] The opposite of 
solidum. crepat, Sat. V. 25. For the 
construction cf. Virg. 4ez. τ. 328 
nec vox hominem sonat, and Aristoph. 
Achar. 933 ψοφεῖ λάλον kal “πυρορ- 
payés. 

maligne] used of things which 
fall short of the purpose for which 
they were destined; so co//es zza- 
ligni (— steriles) Virg. Georg. 11. 179. 

22 viridi] Gk. «Acepós. It 1s. 
equivalent to czzdzs, * untempered,' 
and is no mere repetition of 2:07 
cocta. 

23 properandus] So Juv. 1V. 134 
Argillam atque rotam. citius brope- 
rate. 

24, 25] * But your father's estate, 
you say, supplies you with a compe- 
tency: you have besides a family 
saltcellar stainless and  unsullied 
(what need for fear?): add to which 
a paten that duly pays its trfbute to 
the hearth and never dreams of 
want "ἢ 

25 far modicum] like ze Pafer- 
n0, salinum. and patel/a, is intended 
to convey the idea of primitive sim- 
plicity. If the owner would but 
add to these the one thing needful 


SUONI DRCASGEETR: 


Fingendus sine fine rota. 


39 


Sed rure paterno 


Est tibi far modicum, purum et sine labe salinum— 25 
Quid metuas?—cultrixque foci secura patella. 

Hoc satis? an deceat pulmonem rumpere ventis, 

Stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducis, 

Censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas? 


by placing himself under the guid- 
ance of philosophy, his position 
would be unassailable by the Stoic 
Professor. 

purum] like cozcAa saZs furi, 
Hor. .Saz. I. 3. 14, to show that the 
family plate had been acquired by 
fair and honest means. 

salinum] The saltcellar and the 
paten represent the small stock of 
family plate. Cf. Hor. Cazz. I1. τό. 
13. Forthe veneration in which these 
were held as family heirlooms, cf. 
Sancétas facitis mensas salinorum. af- 
fositu (Arn. 1. 2, p. 91) and Livy, 
XXVI. 36, who says they were speci- 
ally exempted when the necessities 
of the State called for a general 
sacrifice of all other gold and silver 
plate (St.). 

26 Quid metuas] is the reflection 
of a man whose independent posi- 
tion enables him to defy the world, 
* why (you say) should you fear?! 

cultrixque foci| Cf. Tib. I. ro. 
25, Ovid, Fasz.11.633 Ef bate 
dafes ut, grati pignus Aonoris, Nu- 
£riat incinclos missa patella Lares. 
Patella was the word ordinarily used 
in the Zarzes worship. It was sent 
round the table before the meal was 
commenced, and each guest placed 
in it a portion of meat which was 
offered to the Lares and then burnt 
upon the hearth. Cf. also the Greek 
proverb ἀφ᾽ Ἑστίας ἄρχεσθαι (Ari- 
stoph. 7:9. 846), which there is lit- 
tle reason to doubt originated from 
a similar usage. 

secura] like ZJazdes securum olus, 
Hor. .Saz. 11. 7. 3o. 

2;7—29] I can see no possible 
ground for Jahn's supposition that 


these three lines are addressed to 
a different person from the last, for 
the man who possessed no more than 
a comfortable independence would 
be the very person to pride himself 
on his pedigree; as, in fact, he has 
already done in $urum et siue labe 
salimum. Besides this, ZZ (ver. 52) 
and .Sferfis adAuc (ver. 58) axe both 
addressed to the pupil originally re- 
ferred to in sZerZizzus (ver. 3), and it 
is his failings which form the subject 
of the Satire. 

27 ventis] *with airs,' see note 
on .Sat. IV. 20. 

28 Stemmate] Cf. Juv. virt. 1—6, 
Suet. JVero, 37. These sZemumata 
were genealogical trees or tables of 
pedigree, in which the family por- 
traits (2zzagizes) were connected by 
winding lines, cf. sZezzza£a vero L- 
neis discurrebant ad imagines pictas 
(Plin. XXXV. 2), and mae stem- 
matum. flexurae (Sen. de Benef. 111. 
28). 'These zm ginzes must be care- 
fully distinguished from the cereae 
imagines or ancestral busts which 
were displayed in the az/zzz, to 
which in all probability they formed 
an explanatory table as they are 
mentioned in connection with (but as 
distinct from) them in the passages 
quoted above from Pliny and Seneca. 

Tusco] Cf. Tyrrhena regum pro- 
genies, guia Tusci prae caeteris nobili- 
tatis antiquae gloriam captabant Jahn, 
who at the same time adds that the 
poet may naturally be reverting in 
thought to his native place. 

millesime] *a thousand times re- 
moved. 

29 Censoremve tuum] Cezsorem 
Jütuum Macl, a reading so weak 


40 A. PERSII FLACCI 


Ad populum phaleras! ego te intus et in cute novi. 30 
Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae? 

Sed stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit opimum 

Pingue: caret culpa, nescit quid perdat, et alto 

Demersus summa rursum non bullit in unda. 

Magne pater divum, saevos punire tyrannos 35 
Haud alia ratione velis, quum dira libido ΄ 

Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno: 


ver. 37. 


that hardly any necessity could jus- 
tify it. 

Censoremue tuum is Jahn's read- 
ing and unquestionably the correct 
one, though he hardly does himself 
or the, poet justice when he adds 
the following explanation, Zergzre 
vero repetita est. particula quod non 
ist ex illaudabili quadam. negligentia 
explicari potest, quare haud mirum si 
simile exemplum non potest afferri ; 
uam quod affertur. Tibulli (1v. 1. 91) 
Aut quis equum celeremve arcto 
compescere freno possit 272 eo varia 
libri nec critici consentiunt, He fails 
to notice that cezzsozezz fuit and £ra- 
beate convey two separate ideas, and 
that ve and ve/ are both required to 
couple them, *because you have a 
censor in your family, or are your- 
self a knight of distinction? (sc. 
quodve censorem, tuum. salutas, vel 
quod i5se trabeatus es). With the vo- 
cative Zrabeate cf. Audaci quicum- 
que afflate Cratino, Y. 123. Also fuv. 
VI. 277, Hor. .Saz. 11. 6. 20, Tib. 1. 


^7 


7. 53. 
trabeate] “οἵ equestrian rank,' 


as the Zrabea was worn by the egregzz 
equites in the Zrazsvectio. (Cf. Liv. 
IX. 46.) It might also mean “οἵ 
consular family, as the Zrabea was 
likewise the dress of the consuls, 
but.the word 2Z«/eras in the next 
line is almost conclusive in favour 
of the former interpretation. 
30—34]- *To the people with 
your trappings! I know you inside 


torta y. 


and out. Are you not ashamed to 
be living like dissolute Natta? Nay: 
Ais conscience is deadened by vice: 
the gross fat has grown over his 
heart: blame him you cannot ἴοι 
he.knows not what he loses, and 
having once sunk in deep water 
never rises again to the surface of 
the wave? 

30 Ad populum phaleras] For 
Jghaleras cf. τὰ τοῦ πλούτου φάλαρα 
(Plut. de Cup. Ζῆν. το). 'The 22alerae 
included all the trappings. of the 
horse and rider. "They were on oc- 
casion much ornamented with metal, 
and Polybius (V1. 2. 3) says they were 
given as rewards of merit to cavalry 
soldiers. He means *smart egzes as 
you are, you can only impose cn 
the vulgar. 

intus] So in ver. 42, and again in 
Sat. v. 129. For zz cafe cf. Sen. 
“2. 5o Potest ingenium potissimum ac 
Deatissimunm sub qualibet cute latere. 

31 discincti] See note on tV. 22. 
JNatía is a name taken at random 
from Horace (.Saz. 1. 6. 124), where 
it does duty for a miser. "This in- 
discriminate use of proper names 
goes far to prove the very general 
character of Persius! satire. 

32 stupet hic vitio] like sace 
malis stupeo, Ovid. 4er. vilI. rro. 
It means more than *sins in igno- 
rance, as it is commonly trans- 
lated. 'l'he argument is * Nay, I do 
Natta an injustice by the compari- 
son, for his conscience is numbed by 


SATIRA III. 41 


Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta, 
Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aera iuvenci, 
Et magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis 40 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, zzzs, 
Imus praecipites quam si sibi dicat, et intus 
Palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor? 
Saepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 
Grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 45 


ver. 46. dicere Herm. Macl. Koenig; ZZscere Mp. Br. Jahn. & znsa;o 
Mp. Herm.; zoz sazo Br. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. Inde (z5a70) ortum est zz;- 
54770 quod cum metro repugnaret varie interpolatum est (Jahn). 


vice, while you can plead no such 
excuse. 

fibris increvit] A metaphor from 
the disease known as *fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. Cf. Tert. de Az. 
20 Ogizmitas impedit sapientiam. 

33 caret culpa] Jahn well com- 
pares Γνωμ. μονοστ. 430 0 μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
οὐδὲν ἐξαμαρτάνει. 

35—44] the terrors of remorse. 
Cf. Aug. de Mag. 9 Persius omnibus 
goenis quas tyrannorum vel erudeli- 
fas excogitavit vel cupiditas pendit, 
Aanc unam anteponit qua cruciantur 
homines qui vitia, quae vitare non 
gossunt, coguntur agnoscere. 

38 intabescantque relicta] So 
ntalescitque videndo successus Aomi- 
zum, Ov. Met. 11. 780, and (for the 
sense) cf. Hor. Cazzz. M1. 24. 31 Vzr- 
Zutem incolumem. odimus, Sublatam 
ex oculis quaerimus invidi. 

39 Sicul juvenci] Cf. Hor. E. 
I. 2. 58 Znvidia Siculi nom invenere 
tyranni Magus tormentum. | For 
the story of the bull made by Peril- 
lus for Phalaris of Agrigentum cf. 
IBID πο  χαν, 8) (ΟἹο 00/1277: 
and foz the story of Damocles cf. Cic. 
Tusc. Dis. V. 25, Hor. Cari. 111. 1. 
17. 

40 laquearibus] “ἃ fretted ceiling 
divided into square sunk panels, 
adorned with carving, gilding, or 
paintings. (St.) 


41] * Than that state when a man 
whispers to himself, 7 az going, 
going fo ruin, and pales unhappy 
man at a thought which the very 
wife of his bosom may not share? 

42 Imus praecipites] Cf. Suet. 
Tib. 67. 

44] * Time was when I used to 
shirk my declamation lessons by 
pretending I had a cold, but I was 


.àsmall boy then and knew no bet- 


ter, whereas (ver. 52) you are older 
and well-informed.' 

olivo] The oil would give the 
appearance of ophthalmia and weak- 
nessjini the eyes C to Ov eT 
661 .Sz Jacrymae (neque enim veniunt 
771. Dempore semper) JDeficient, uda 
lumina tamge mamu. However, to 
judge from Pliny (xxiit. 4. 38, 40, 
&c.) it was the usual remedy where 
such weakness existed, and perhaps 
in the present case the boy applies 
it as a pretended »emedy for an ima- 
ginary ophthalmia. (Jahn.) 

45 Grandia verba] the 'grandi- 
loquent speech) ^ Amongst other 
stock subjects for declamation was 
the fate of Sulla (Juv. 1. 16. Cozs- 
Uum. dedimus Sullae Brivatus ut al- 
fum Dormixet;) and of Hannibal 
(μέ pueris placeas et declamatio fias). 
"These recitations took place once a 
week: Cf Quint, I1: ΤΣ 5-2 T. 


(Jahn.) 


S 


42 A. OBERSIDSBIAGCGI 


Discere non sano multum laudanda magistro, 

Quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis. 

Iure; etenim id summum, quid dexter senio ferret, 

Scire erat in voto; damnosa canicula quantum 

Raderet; angustae collo non fallier orcae; 50 
Neu quis callidior buxum torquere flagello. 


46 Discere] So most Mss and edi- 
tors; dicere Heinr. and Μοὶ. On 
internal evidence aZscere is prefer- 
able, as it was the trouble of 27ε- 
jgaring the lesson which the boy 
shirked. 

47 pater audiret] So Juv. vir. 
165 Quantum vis stipulare et broti- 
nus accipe quod do Ut toties ilum 
gater audiat. 

48—51] * And well I might: for 
my highest ambition was to know 
how much I should clear by a lucky 
sice, how much the ruinous dog- 
throw would sweep from me: how 
to avoid missing the neck of the 
narrow jar, how to become the cle- 
verest hand at lashing the top with 
the whip." 

48 jure] εἰκότως, in reference to 
line 44. It has been badly referred 
to sudazs in the preceding line, 
*and well he might be anxious for 
my credit." 

senio] The game was played with 
four Za/, which, unlike the Zessezae, 
were rounded on two sides, while 
the other four faces were marked 
with one, three, four, or six pips, 
and called respectively zio, erzzo, 
quaternio, senio. "The camzs was the 
worst throw when all four ZzZ show- 
ed single pips (cf. Ov. 4. 4. 11. 206, 
Trist. 11. 474, Mart. ΧΙ]. 1. 6, Prop. 
IV. 8. 46), and the Zezzs the best 
when all the faces turned up were 
different (μηδενὸς ἀστραγάλου πεσόν- 
ros ἴσῳ σχήματι, Luc. 420r. p. 415) 
or else, for it varied upon occasion, 
when all showed sices (τρὶς é£ βαλεῖν). 
'The.ace was a losing throw and the 
sice a winning one when the pips 


were counted (πλειστοβολίνδα παί- 
few); and it is to this form of the 
game that Persius apparently al- 
ludes. (fJahn.) In Suet. 11. 71 we 
find mention made of a round game, 
which was played with dice, though 
in other respects it differed mate- 
rially from the one here alluded to. 

50 Orcae] refers to a species of 
*cherry-throw,' thus described in 
Pollux IX. 103 Ἢ τρόπα καλουμένη 
παιδιὰ γίγνεται μὲν ὡς τὸ πολὺ δι᾽ 
ἀστραγάλων, οὖς ἀφιέντες στοχάζον- 
ται βόθρου τινὸς εἰς ὑποδοχὴν τῆς 
τοιαύτης ῥίψεως ἐξεπίτηδες πεποιημέ- 
νου, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ ἀκύλοις καὶ βα- 
λάνοις dvrl τῶν ἀστραγάλων οἵ ῥιπ- 
τοῦντες ἐχρῶντο. (Jahn.) Cf. also 
Ov. Aux, 85, 86 Vas quoque saepe 
cavum spatio distante locatur, in quod 
missa levi nux cadit una manu. 

51 Neu quis] by a slight change 
in the construction of the sentence 
is made to depend directly upon 
Suum. erat ia voto. 

52— 589] * But voz are not without 
experience in detecting crooked 
morals, and know all the doctrines 
of the wise portico frescoed with 
breeched Medes, over which the 
close-cropped disciples fed on beans 
and coarse porridge pore the live- 
long night, and the letter which 
parts in two directions the Samian 
branches has marked out for your 
guidance the slope taken by the 
right-hand path; and yet you are 
snoring at this time of day, and your 
head, as loose as if it were un- 
hinged, is yawning off yesterday's 
debauch with your jaws at full 
stretch !* 


SATIRA III. 43 


Haud tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores, 

Quaeque docet sapiens braccatis illita. Medis 

Porticus, insomnis quibus et detonsa iuventus 

Invigilat, siliquis et grandi pasta polenta; 55 
Et tibi quae Samios diduxit littera ramos 

Surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem. 


ver. 56. deduxit Mp. Br. Herm.; diduxit Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


52 curvos mores] See note on 
curva Sat. 1V. 12. Cf. also .Saz. v. 
38, and Hor. £2. 11. 2. 44 Curvo 
dignoscere rectum. 

53 Quaeque docet] depends on 
an infinitive which we may easily 
supply by zeugma from defrendere. 
'This is better than to refer it imme- 
diately to zzexfertum [sc. Z/lerum)] 
guae &c. 

sapiens Porticus]'H ποικίλη Zro& 
in which Zeno had taught, in con- 
sequence of which it is here put 
generally for the Stoic Philosophy. 
It was situated in the Ceramicus at 
Athens and had been frescoed by 
Polygnotus, Mycon and Panaenus, 
eminebat autem. inter. quatuor. fictu- 
ras fugna Marathoniaca (Jahn). 
Cf. Corn. Nep. I. 6. 

braccatis] Z7accae are the Greek 
ἀναξύριδες or θύλακοι (Arist. Vesp. 
1087) éarbarorum, imprimis Per- 
sarum, insigne vestimentum (Jahn). 

54 quibus] Macl. bya curious 
blunder refers this to the fazztzgs 
instead of the docrzzes of the school. 

detonsa] the opposite of κομᾶν 
which latter was regarded by the 
Stoics as a sign of luxury and ef- 
feminacy. The same badge of their 
profession was adopted by the Puri- 
tans in modern times. 

55 polenta] The Greek equiva- 
lent for the Roman 2u. Τί was 
the simplest of diets. Cf. Sen. Z7. 
XLV. τι Zabemus aquam, Aabemuus 
golentam : ovi isi controversiam de 
felicitate faciamus (Jahn). Cf. also 
vivit siliquis et fane secundo (Hor. 
Ep. 1I. 1. 123). 


56 diduxit] ZeZuxiz, Herm. But 
the confusion of Mss between 47 
and de in composition is so hopeless 
that, as Jahn says, sezibendum. est 
quod sensus postulat etiam. renitenti- 
bus libris. Cf. Lachm. ad rogert. 


. 175. 

᾿ littera] The character 4 (the old 
form of the Greek 'T) was chosen by 
the Pythagoreans as the symbol of 
human life. The stem represents 
the early onn of youth in which 
the character is stili unformed : the 
left-hand branch denotes the easy 
path of vice, the other the steep and 
difficult ascent to virtue. Cf. Pers. 
Sat. V. 34, Auson. Eid. XIt. de Z/ff. 
Monos. 9 Pythagorae bivium. ramis 
patet ambiguis '* ; also Serv. Virg. 
Aem. νι. r36, and the following 
verses from the Anthol. Lat. ZzZera 
Pythagorae. discrimine secta bicormni 
Humanae witae speciem — praeferre 
videtur. Nam via. virtutis dextrum 
petit. ardua. callem, | Difficilemque 
aditum frimum spectantibus. offert, 
sed requiem praebet fessis im vertice 
summo. Molle ostentat iter via lata, 
sed. ultima meta. Praecifitat. captos 
volvitque per aspere saxa. 

'The above is Jahn's explanation. 
Macleane, apparently from inability 
to reconcile the story with the later 
form of the Greek T, regards the 
device as of very late origin and 
*derived from the Latin Y which 
suits it better than the Greek." 

ramos] zaz;:0 Macl. but in de- 
fiance of Mss and editors. "The ac- 
cusative may be partly explained by 
supposing that .Saz:wios is made to 
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Stertis adhuc, laxumque caput compage soluta 

Oscitat hesternum, dissutis undique malis! 

Est aliquid quo tendis, et in quo dirigis arcum? 60 
Án passim sequeris corvos testaque lutoque, 

Securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivis? 
Helleborum frustra, quum iam cutis aegra tumebit, 
Poscentes videas: venienti occurrite morbo, 


ver. 6o. iz quod Jahn, Koenig ; zz guo Mp. Br. Herm. Macl. 


agree with ras instead of with 
littera by hypallage. 

58 Stertis] The lines which 
follow contain the serious applica- 
tion of the lesson, the force of which 
is much weakened by introducing a 
note of interrogation after ad/zuc. 

60—62] An amplification, as 
Jahn well remarks, of the Greek 
proverb τὰ πετόμενα διώκειν ; cf. 
διώκει παῖς ποτανὸν ὄρνιν (Aesch. 
Agam.). Each word in the sentence 
is carefully selected. "Thus the chase 
is a random one (2a5sz/z), the object 
worthless (corvos), the weapon any- 
thing that comes first to hand (/es- 
taque lutoque). 

60 in quo] zz quod Jahn, who 
adds, Aoc quod gramunatica postulat 
etiam. invitis codd. mutatione revera 
nulla reducendum foret. But zu quo 
is neater in the present passage, and 
well denotes the * coverzzg of an ob- 
jet in taking aim. 

62 extempore| *For the mo- 
ment,! *from hand to mouth." 

63] At this point the comparison 
begins;between physical and moral 
sickness which is taken up and com- 
pleted at ver. 88. It is broken off at 
ver. 65 as the words venenti occurrite 
morbo suggest a digression on the 
subject of the proper remedies. 

Helleborum| There were two 
kinds, the white and the black helle- 
bore (Cf. Aul. Gell. xvii. 15). It 
was the latter which was thought to 
be beneficial in dropsical cases (Plin, 


ΟΝ, 5. 22). 

64  occurrite] Cf. 1. 62 and Ov. 
Rem. Amor. 9x Princifiüis obsta. 

65] * Meet the disease as it comes 
and then what need to promise 
mountains of gold to Craterus?' 
(Jahn). Macleane and others place 
a colon at zzor£o and translate * Or 
else what good is it to call in Cra- 
terus (when the case is desperate) ? 
But this reference to the hopeless 
stage of the disease is premature 
when it is the zezzedzzs that are 
being suggested. 

Cratero| a celebrated physician 
mentioned by Cic. (aZ AZ. XII. 13. 
I; I4. 4), whose daughter he at- 
tended, and also by Horace (.Saz. 11. 
3. 161 Cratferum dixisse putato). 
He was a Greek by birth and is 
said to have been the physician of 
Augustus. Here however the name 
is used quite generally. 

magnos montes] so Juv. XII. 129 
Montibus aurum exaequet. Cf. also 
"Ter. PAorm. 1. 2. 18 nodo 207 moztes 
auri follicens, and Plaut. AZ. Gor. 
IV. 2. 73 Argenti zontes non massas 
Aabet. 

66] With the summary of the 
Stoic Philosophy which follows cf. 
Sen. £2. LXXXII. 5 .Sciat quo iturus 
szt, «nde ortus, quod illi bonum, quod 
malum sit, quid petat, quid evitet quae 
sit zlla ratio quae appetenda ac fugi- 
enda discernat, qua cupiditatum man- 
suescit  insamia, dimorum saevitia 
compescitur, : 
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Et quid opus Cratero magnos promittere montes? 65 
Discite, o miseri, et causas: cognoscite rerum: 

Quid sumus, et quidnam victuri gignimur; ordo 

Quis datus, aut metae qua mollis flexus et unde; 

Quis modus argento, quid fas optare, quid asper - 

Utle nummus habet; patriae carisque propinquis 70 
Quantum elargiri deceat; quem te deus esse 


ver. 68. 


quam Bi. Herm. Koenig * natum ex repetita littera z;. melius 


autem cum ceteris qzzs et gud congruere videtur gza, et part. gu severita- 
tem harum admonitionum, ut ita dicam, turbat! (Jahn); σα Mp. wy. Jahn, 


Macl. 


causas rerum] In allusion pro- 
bably to the primary doctrine of the 
Stoics duo esse im rerum natura, ex 
quibus ommia fiant, causam. et ma- 
teriam (Sen. E. LXv. 2). So again 
in Cic. de Off. 11. 2. 5.  Saggentia 
autem est (ut a. veteribus pAilosopyus 
defitum. est) rerum. divinarum et 
humanarum causarumque quibus hae 
res continentur, scientia. ΟἿ, also 
Virg. Georg. 11. 490 ZZlzx qui fotuit 
rerum cognoscere causas. (Jahn.) 
—16] * What we are and what 
life we are born to lead ; what place 
has been assigned to us, where and 
at what point we are to begin gently 
to round the goal; what is the limit 
to collecting plate, what prayers 
are consistent with piety; what is 
the use of coined money, and how 
much of it should be freely given up 
for your country and your friends ; 
in a word, what sort of person the 
Deity has ordained you to be and in 
what part of the human commonalty 
your station has been assigned you. 
Learn all this, and never bear a 
grudge because jars of provisions are 
wasting in the rich man's cupboard, 
the retaining-fees of wealthy Um- 
brian clients ; together with pepper 
and hams, thank-offerings from some 
Marsian dependant, or because the 
sprats he received in the first jar 
have yet to be consumed.* 


6; Quid sumus] So Arrian gss. 
II. 10 Σκέψαι τίς εἶ, and again in 
I. 6. 25 ok αἰσθήσεσθε τοίνυν οὔτε 
τίνες ἐστέ, οὔτε ἐπὶ τί γεγόνατε οὔτε 
τί τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἑφ᾽ ὃ τὴν θέαν παρειλή- 
φατε. 

ordo] This word introduces an 
ilustration from the chariot-race. 
Ordo is the place assigned to us at 
the starting-point, called Zzzzzs 
ordo (Stat. 7 εὖ. VI. 390). It was 
decided by oz. Cf. Soph. Z/ec. 710 
κλήροις ἔπηλαν kai κατέστησαν δί- 
φρους. 

68 metae mollis flexus] *' The 
turning of the zze/a was a matter of 
difüculty, and here accordingly it 
represents any critical point in the 
race of life." (Macl.) Cf. Soph. ZZec. 
720 sqq., Hom. 7/ XXIII. 337 sqq. 

69 argento] * Plate? as it is ap- 
parently opposed to aser nummus 
—rough (because stamped) coin. 
Itmay however refer more general- 
ly to all zzzcozzed silver. Jahn limits 
the sense of asger to *zewy-coined 
money,' but so nice a distinction is 
out of place in this passage. 

71 elargiri| an allusion to the 
Stoic doctrine of Charity (offéczum) 
which is discussed at length in .Sa. 
VI. 27 sq. Jahn well compares 
Lucil Comzoda fwaeterem patriae 
sibi prima putare Deinde parentum, 
tertia jam postremaque nostra. 


by 
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Iussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re; 
Disce, nec invideas, quod multa fidelia putet 
In locuplete penu, defensis pinguibus Umbris, 
[Et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta clientis,] 75 
Menaque quod prima nondum defecerit orca. 
Hic aliquis de gente hircosa centurionum 
Dicat: Quod satis est sapio mihi; non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas aerumnosique Solones, 
Obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram, 80 


72 locatus es] τεταγμένος. Α 
military metaphor. Cf. Soph. A4zzzs. 
670, δορός T ἂν ἐν χειμῶνι προστε- 
ταγμένον. 

73 multa fidelia] Juvenal (vir. 


like the zzaeza, 2147, perna in the 
present passage they consist chiefly 
of home-grown products of little 
value. 

74 pinguibus] sc. οἱ παχεῖς, di- 
vites; cf. Mart. VII. 53. 

76 orca] Gk. ὑρχή (Aristoph. 
Vzs5. 676), which is also used spe- 
cially of a. pickle-jar. 

74—76] Here again, as in vv. 12 
—i4, we can discover, I think, evi- 
dent traces of the dufex recensio; 
and the omission of one of the two 
last lines (in all probability of ver. 
75) seems advisable for precisely the 
Same reasons as were advanced in 
the.case of the former passage. For 
ver. 75 is exactly similar in character 
to ver. I3. Itislittle better than a 
repetition of the preceding idea: it 
breaks the flow and connection of 
the lines, whereas if it be omitted 
the position of guod in ver. 76 is as 
artistic as that of guerztur in ver. 14. 
I should therefore be inclined to 
consider ver. 13 and again ver. 75 
as the *rough draughts' from which 
the poet afterwards elaborated two 
more polished verses (14 and 76). 
[I had always held the above view 
on the strength of the internal evi- 


dence, and am confirmed in my ἢ 
opinion by finding ihat Mp. one of 
the best Mss actually omits ver. 75.] 

77] The parenthesis is prolonged 
to ver. 87 by the introduction of a 
quiet sneer at the opponents of phi- 
losophy. "The imaginary antagonist 
is well chosen, as the contempt of 
these * captains? for all mental culti- 
vation was notorious. (Cf..Sa/. v. 189, 
Hor. .Saz. I. 6. 73, Juv. XIV. 194 sq.) 

77; hircosa] *unsavoury,! cf. Cat. 
LXIX. 6. ; 

79 aerumnosi] *egloomy,' 'care- 
worn, a sweeping epithet which is 
quite in keeping with the imaginary 
speaker. The vague and illiterate 
character of the censure may also 
be suggested by the poet coupling 
the names of two such different men 
as Solon who lived about B.C. 600, 
and Arcesilaus (B.C. 200), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the 
New Academy. 

80—85] * As with head awry and 
eyes fixed upon the ground they 
mumble to themselves their whis- 
pered thoughts in moody silence, 
and weigh their words with lip pro- 
truded, while they ponder the while 
on some old dotard's dream that 
nothing can be produced out of no- 
thing, nothing return to nothing. Is 
it this stuff that you grow pale over, 
is this any reason for foregoing a 
meal? 

8o Obstipo] Cf. Hor. .Saz. 11. 5. 
92 JDavus sis comicus, aique Stet 
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Murmura quum secum et rabiosa silentia rodunt 
Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba labello, 
Aegroti veteris meditantes somnia, $/g7 

JDe niAio nihi, in niÀüum m gosse revertit. 


Hoc est, quod palles? cur quis non prandeat, hoc est?---85 
His populus ridet, multumque torosa iuventus 

Ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos.— 

Jnspice; nescio quid trepidat mihi pectus et aegris 

Faucibus exsuperat gravis halitus; inspice, sodes! 


ver. 84. 


capile obstipo, multum similis meta- 
enti. 

figentes lumine terram] a bold 
variation of the ordinary phrase 7277 
lumina terra, or fiunt in terram 
oculos. 

81 rabiosa] Jahn well compares 
the following from Paul. J4egiz. 
(V. 3) on the subject of mad dogs 
Λφωνοι τουπίπαν εἰσί...«χωρὶς ὑλα- 
γμοῦ. 

silentia] as being ἃ soliloquy ad- 
dressed only to themselves. Auson. 
Jd. XVII. 24 has imitated the line 
thus, /Jurmure concluso vabiosa si- 
Jentia vodunt. 

82 trutinantur] Cf. Varro cepi 
φιλοσοφίας (aud Non. s. z. rostrum), 
unumquodque verbum. statera. aura- 
ria $onderare (Jahn). 

85] Cf. Postquam. est impransi 
correptus voce magzstri (Hor. Sat. 11. 


2 


3. 257). 

86 torosa] the *brawny youth of 
Rome, sc. proud of nothing but 
their muscular strength. 

87; naso crispante] * with curling 
nose, is best explained by 7/noce- 
otis nasum, Mart. I. 4 (al. 3). 6. Cf. 
note on .Saz. I. 40. 

88] This line introduces a change 
of subject so abrupt that it should 
have been noticed by the commen- 
tators. I have already noticed that 


nihilum Mp. Herm.; ziA4 Bi. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


itis a continuation of ver. 65. * Take 
moral disease in time and' it may be 
cured by the following .precepts of 
philosophy: reject them, as the 
world would have you do, and 
moral sickness will end in moral 
death.? 

Inspice] To arrest his: attention 
the poet calls up a picture of 2Zys:- 
cal sickness, *Look at my tongue: 
I have a strange palpitation of the 
heart, and my breath is laboured and 
fetid.? 

trepidat] Mr Paley has suggested 
to me that heart disease is often at- 
tended with the dropsical symptoms 
alluded to ver. 95. 

89 gravis] Jahn considers that 
this word, like exsuferat, denotes 
nothing more than a difficulty of 
breathing. Cf. Virg. Georg. 111. 506 
attractus ab alto spiritus et interdum 
gemitu gravis. But in a poet who 
compresses his ideas so closely as 
Persius, it is safer to regard every 
word as adding something to the 
sense of the passage. For the trans- 
lation *fetid, cf. grave olentia centau- 
7ea. 

sodes] For the resolved form of 
this expression cf. Plaut. 4424. II. r. 
48 JDic mihi, si audes, quae.ea est, 
quan ducere vis uxorem (Schol.). 
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Qui dicit medico, iussus requiescere, postquam 9o 
Tertia compositas vidit nox currere venas, 

De maiore domo, modice sitiente lagena, 

Lenia loturo sibi Surrentina rogavit.— 


Heus, bone, tu palles! 


AViÀM est. 


Videas tamen istud, 


Quidquid id est: surgit tacite tibi lutea pellis. 95 
At tu deterius palles ; ne sis mihi tutor ; 


Jam pridem hunc sepeli: tu vestas. 


ver. 93. 


90 requiescere] to *lie by,' *keep 
himself quiet." 

"The disease has apparently shown 
itself in the acute form of a * quartan 
ague, which is rendered fatal by 
the patient taking wine on the third 
night. He thinks that he may ven- 
ture because there has been no par- 
oxysm on the ZZird night, whereas 
he should have waited for the /oz774. 

92 de majore domo] 'from a 
large town-house.! It may mean 
(i) from a merchant of established 
reputation (de z05ili afotheca, Schol.), 
or (ii) a d/zzte quoda amico (Jahn). 
A comparison with Mart. II. 40, 
Juv. V. 32 is certainly in favour of 
the latter interpretation. 

modice sitiente| a  'tolerably 
thirsty flagon.! ]Jahn on the other 
hand imagines that a sz:a// flask is 
meant, and discovers in this and in 
the class of wine selected a semi- 
compliance with the doctor's orders. 
'The * mild' Surrentine wine was cer- 
tainly recommended for invalids on 
account of its lightness (cf. Plin. 
XXIIL I. 20, XIV. 6. 8), but the 
tenor of the lines which follow, 
more especially the addition of the 
word Zoturo, are almost decisive 
against Jahn's theory, as * before the 
bath' would be the most fatal time 
for taking the wine. Cf. Juv. 1. 142 
Poena tamen praesens quum. tu. de- 
fgonis amictus T'urgidus, et crudum 
gavonem in balnea portas. 

94 Heus, bone] The words of 


Perge, tacebo. 


ropgabit Herm.; zogabis Mp.; rogavit B1. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


the doctor at their next meeting, 
* My good sir, how pale you are!" 

96] «Nay, you are paler than I: 
never think to school me: I have 
already buried one of you: you are 
still on my hands. 77εἰ], choose your 
QUA course: J wont say a word !? 

ne sis mihi tutor] Cf. Hor. 
Sat. 11. 3. 88. Δ sis patruus mii. 
'The expression which follows is pro- 
verbial, and Jahn well compares 
Isid. Org. X. 5, litt. T. Z'wtor, gut 
gugüllum tuetur, hoc est, intuetur, de 
quo in consuetudine vulgari dicitur : 
Quid me mones? et tutorem. et paeda- 
gogum olim obrui. 

97 turestas] so Ores composut. 
Felices } unc ego vesto. (Hor. az. 1. 
9. 28.) 

98 Turgidus epulis] as in Hor. 
5.1. 6.61. Crudi tumidigue lava- 
mur. Cf.also Juv. 1. 142 sqq., the 
passage referred to above on ver. 93. 

albo ventre] Cf. Hor. .Saz. 11. 2. 
76. Paleness was naturally regarded 
as ἃ sign of delicate health in a 
southern climate, where the test of 
a man's physical strength is his 
power of enduring the *heat of the 
day. Such words as africatio, ἔγι5ο- 
latio denote the pains which were 
taken to avoid the imputation of 
* paleness.' 

99 mefites] is specially used of 
the fetid vapour given off from sul- 
phur springs (Serv.). With tbe use 
of the word in the present passage 
cf, Sen. 272. xcv 
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Turgidus hic epulis atque albo ventre lavatur, 
Gutture sulfureas lente exhalante mefites; 


Sed tremor inter vina subit, calidumque trientem 


IOO 


Excutit e manibus, dentes crepuere retecti, 


Uncta cadunt laxis tunc pulmentaria labris. 


Hinc tuba, candelae, tandemque beatulus alto 


Compositus lecto crassisque lutatus amomis 


In portam rigidos calces extendit: at illum 


105 


ver. Io5. γίρίαας Mp. Br. Herm.; »Zgi4os Jahn, Macl. Koenig. Cf. 
Schneider., gra. Lat. 11. 2. 118 (Jahn). 


100 $ed] Macleane translates : 
*Nay more! (sc. without bathing, 
before he leaves the table) : which 15 
simply intolerable. "The idea is: (He 
may have disregarded these premo- 
nitory symptoms), * but as he sits at 
his wine a shivering comes over him 
and strikes from his hand the cup of 
warm negus.' 

calidum] Cf. Mart. xit. 60. 7 ze 
calda Sabello JDesit, et aut. liguidum 
gotet Alauda merum ; and Juv. v. 63 
Quando vocatus adest eelidae calidae- 
que minister ? 

trientem]is the cupandthe mixture 
it contains. In strict accuracy Zzzezs 
could only be used of the latter, 
although Martial (X. 49. 1) uses the 
expression az:zetAystimos trientes for 
the cup itself. —.A sexzazius was the 
entire amount of the negus mixed: 
the Zrzens represented four cyazAz of 
this liquid, in other words a third 
of the whole sexzazzzus. 

τοι retecti] sc. from which the 
gums have receded, zz soZezt zz acri 

Jebre (Jahn). But surely the expres- 
sion Zaxzs Jaórzs in the line following 
suggests a simpler explanation. 

102 pulmentaria] ' dainties.' The 
word seems like ὄψον to have passed 
through. different phases of mean- 
ing. lt was used (i) for anything 
quod cum pane seu pulte comedeba- 
tur, Heind., (ii) for any highly sea- 
soned dish; but it never seems to 
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have been confined almost entirely 
to one particular class of food like 
ὄψον to fis. 

105] ' Then come the trumpet 
and the tapers ; and atlàst our happy 
little friend laid out on a tall bier 
and plastered with thick unguents 
stretches his stiff heels towards the 
door, and citizens of yesterday's make 
put on the cap of liberty and bear 
him to the tomb." 

tuba, candelae] The ΖιόΖεζγιες 
formed part of the regular funeral 
ceremony (cf. Ze. 78, Serv. ad 
Virg. Aez. VI. 218), but the caz- 
delae denote a special case to judge 
from Sen. de £raxg. 11 T'otes 171 
vicinia neq conclamatum,. est, toties 
jraeter. limen immaturas exsequias 
Jax cereusque processit (Jahn). 

beatulus] μακαρίτης, but ironical 
in this case. Jahn well compares 
Quem. cum beatum fuisse Sallustius 
respondisset braefactus, intellexit occi- 
3472 (Amm. Marc. XXV. 3). 

Io4 lutatus amomis] So Juv. 
IV. τοῦ sudams Crispinus amomo 
Quantum. vix redolent duo funera; 
and Mart. XIV. 80. 1 216 Zutet immun- 
dum nitidos ceroma cafillos. 

105 In portam] ἀνὰ πρόθυρον re- 
τραμμένος, Hom. 7/7. T. 212. Cf. also 
Pliny vri. 8. 6. Notice the use of 
foría for jamua (the door of the 
atrium) and contr. Ov. Z1. I. 9. 
19 Z//e graves urbes, hic durae limen 
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Hesterni capite induto subiere Quirites. 
Zünge, miser, venas et. pone in pectore dextram : 


IU calet. Áic. 
JVon frigent. 


Summosque pedes atiinge 1nanusque ; 
Visa est si forte pecunia, sive 
Candida vicini subrisit molle puella, 


IIO 


Cor tibi rite salit? positum est algente catino 
Durum olus, et populi cribro decussa farina: 


amicae obsidet: Aic portas frangit, 
at ille fores. (Macl.) 

τού capite induto] sc. putting on 
the 2Zzus in token they had just 
been manumitted by the injunction 
of their late masters will. The 
peus was a skullcap originally 
adopted to hide the baldness of the 
new freed-man, for, as in the case οἵ 
our convicts, the hair of slaves was 
closely shaved. Compare with this 
the introduction of s//ezia to hide 
the three letters on tbe forehead of 
a branded slave. 

107] Now follows the picture of 
moral sickness: ὁ [66] my pulse, you 
troublesome fellow, and lay your 
hand upon my chest: you find no 
fever here! and touch the extremi- 
ties of my hand and feet: no cold- 
ness there ? 

miser] like ὦ μέλε, ὦ σχέτλιε, is 
an expression of impatience with 
the man who has called up such un- 
comfortable thoughts. In the comic 
poets the same idea is often express- 
ed by zza£um. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how Jahn and Hermann 
would translate the passage which 
iolows, as they assign the words 
nil calet hic and mom frigent to a 
different speaker. 

i08 Summosque pedes manus- 
que] With s52:227:05 cf. ποδῶν ἀκμάς 
Soph. Zyr. 1034, τὰς χεῖρας ἄκρας 
Plato, Zrot. 352. 

109, 110] Cf. .Sa7. IV. 47, and Arr. 
diss. Y1I. 2. 8, where the same ideas 
are expressed : περὶ κερμάτιον ἀνεξα- 
πάτητος et; ἐὰν ἴδῃς κοράσιον καλόν, 
ἀντέχεις τῇ φαντασία; ἂν ὁ γείτων 


σου κληρονομήσῃ οὐ δάκνῃ ; (Jahn). 

III rite] sc. without acceleration. 
Contr. /aetari graetrepidum — cor. 
Sat. 11. 54. 

III—114] 'Suppose we set be- 
fore you a cold dish of hard cabbage, 
and meal that has been passed 
through the people's sieve.. Now 
letus try your jaws. Ah! a fester- 
ing ulcer lurks somewhere in your 
tender mouth which must not be 
grated with such plebeian fare. 

durum...algente] sc. half boiled 
and served up cold. 

112 pop. cribr. dec. far.]— ae 
$ecuzido (Hor. E. 11. 1. 123). 

113 uleus] Notice the'art with 
which the comparison is worked 
out even in the minor details, *your 
palate must be dZseased to account 
for so vitiated a taste. 

114 beta] Communi olere vilisque 
saporis (Mart. XIII. r3), quae :deo 
debera. dicitur. (Jahn). 

115. Alges...fervescit] in answer 
to γι calet hic, non frigent (vv. 108, 
109). 

timor albus] ὠχρὸν δέος. 

excussit aristas] In common lan- 
guage *has raised a gooseskin.! It 
is described as follows by Varro (I.. 
L. vr. 49), Zvremor dicium a simu- 
litudine vocis, quae tunc cum valde 
iremunt apparet, cum etiam. 1n cor- 
gore ut aristae in spica ordei horrent. 
(Jahn.) 

116 face supposita] Jahn well 
compares a passage from Iamblichus 
Ze γὰρ ὁ θυμὸς ὥσπερ λέβης πυρὶ 
θαλπόμενος, and also Sen. de Zra 11. 
19 Zracundos fervidi mixtura fa- 
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'Temptemus fauces! tenero latet ulcus in ore 

Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radere beta. 

Alges, quum excussit membris timor albus aristas; IIS 
Nunc face supposita fervescit sanguis et ira 

Scintillant oculi, dicisque facisque, quod ipse 

Non sani esse hominis non sanus iuret Orestes. 


cie, est enim  actuosus et ferümax — pigrum est enim. coutractumque . fri. 
ignis; frigidi mixtura timidos facit, — gus. 
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SA ΙΕ ΊΝ 


JAHN regards this poem as no satire in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but rather as a scholastic dissertation on the readiness of mankind to detect 
faults in others while they ignore their own, illustrated by examples which 
are general not personal, types of a class rather than caricatures of indi- 
viduals. — Accordingly he classes it with Satires II. III. V. and VI. (all of 
which are unquestionably of this character), and regards the first as the sole 
exception to the rule in which he recognizes an attack on the literary taste 
of Nero. His view of the Satire has been advocated by Schutz, Weber 
and others. 

In the Introduction to the Satires I have stated at length my reasons for 
adopting the opposite theory, supported as itis by the equally great names 
of Britannicus, Casaubon, Meister and others—that this Satire, so far from 
being general in its allusions, is directed from first to last at the incapacity 
and immorality of Nero's government. ΤῸ avoid repetition, I will only 
refer to line 40. .S/ Puteal multa. cautus vibice flagellas which appears to me 
conclusive on the subject, and it would be hardly too much to say that 
no portion of Persius contains a more definite allusion to Nero than this. 
Understood thus, each and every word in the sentence finds an appro- 
priate commentary in Tac. 47. XIII. 25, Suet. /Vero, 26, while no other 
theory suggests even a tolerable explanation for zu-//a vibice, to say notling 
of the rest of the line. 

We may therefore class the poem with the first Satire and regard it as 
a personal attack on Nero, on the ground of— 

1—5, his youth and inexperience ; 

6— 9, his want of eloquence ; 

10—14, his ignorance of all distinctions between right and wrong; 

15—24, his self-conceit on the ground of his noble birth and personal 
beauty, as though these were everything and knowledge nothing ; 

25— 32, his indolence, luxury and wanton debauchery. 

The dialogue is framed on the model of the rst 47ciiades of Plato, 
passages of which are directly imitated in the opening lines of the Satire. 


Rem populi tractas?—barbatum haec crede magistrum 


r—6] *What, yox manage the philosopher whom the fell draught 
affairs of a nation? (Suppose these οἵ hemlock carried to his grave.) 
to be the words of the bearded ^ On the strength of what? tell me, 


SATIRA IV. :3 


Dicere, sorbitio tolit quem dira cicutae— 

Quo fretus? dic o magni pupille Pericli. 

Scilicet ingenium et rerum prudentia velox 

Ante pilos venit, dicenda tacendaque calles. D 
Ergo ubi commota fervet plebecula bile, 

Fert animus calidae fecisse silentia turbae 


Maiestate manus. 


Quid deinde loquere? — Quizzztes, 


ver. 3. Aoc Mp. Herm. Koenig ; o Br. Jahn, Macl. 


ver. 5. Zacendave y. 


ward of the mighty Pericles. You 
would have us believe that intellect 
and a keen eye to forecast events 
have come to you before your beard : 
that you know when to speak and 
when to forbear.? 

1r Rem populi tractas] Cf. Plat. 
Alc. 1. 1188 Διὸ kal ürreis πρὸς τὰ 
πολιτικὰ πρὶν παιδευθῆναι. 

2 tollit] the historic present. Cf. 
Madv. $ 336, Obs. 1. The whole 
passage here refers to a past scene, 
supposed to be repeating itself in 
present time. Jahn explains the 
use as justifiable, zz fer $romomen 
relativum | explicationis gratia. rei 
praeteritae mentio breviter adjicitur. 

3 Quo fretus] τί οὖν ποτ᾽ ἔστιν 
ὅτῳ πιστεύει τὸ μειράκιον: Ac. 1. 
123 E. 

pupille Pericli] His father Clinias 
was killed at Coroneia, B.C. 447, 
and left Alcibiades under the care 
of Pericles and Ariphron, who were 
second cousins of his mother Dino- 
mache. Cf. Corn. Nep. II. 1. 1. 

Pericli] or uncontr. Zercei from 
nom. Zercdeus, ihe U/Zxeh AcAu- 
Je, &c. 

4 prudentia velox] like ἡ πρόνοια 
αὐτοῦ ἡ ἐς τὸν πόλεμον (Thuc. 11. 65). 
Velox can hardly mean *precocious,' 
which is the explanation of the 
Schol. 

5 Ante pilos] for Nero was em- 
peror before he was 17. Cf. Suet. 
IVe7r,/8, Tac. zn. xin. r. 6. 


dicenda tacendaque] is usually 
equivalent to the Gk. ῥητά re kai 
ἄῤῥητα in the sense of *all possible 
subjects, cf. Hor. E. I. 7. 72 dicen- 
da tacenda locutus, but:its meaning 
in the present passage is better ex- 
emplified in Quint. II. 20. 5, 52 coz- 
sonare sibi in faciendis ac mon facten- 
dis virtutis est, quae pars ejus prau- 
dentia vocatur, cadem. 2m dicendis ac 
"07 dicendis erit! 

6 Ergo] *Accordingly, sc. be- 
cause you are so conscious of your 
powers. 

plebecula] the *rabble;' con- 
temptuously, as in Cic. aZ Af. I. τό. 
II Zisera ac jejuna plebecula. 

71] *Suppose the spirit moves you 
to impose silence on the heated 
throng by a majestic wave of the 
hand. Cf. Διανοεῖ yàp παριέναι συμ- 
βουλεύσων ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐντὸς οὐ πολ- 
λοῦ χρόνου, Ac. 1. τοῦ C. 

8 Quid deinde loquere?] The irony 
of this and the next line is twofold, 
and exposes (i) the oratorical inca- 
pacity displayed in the bald asser- 
tions, Zustum, nale, rectius; (ii) the 
arrogance of the man who dictates 
thus peremptorily on subjects of 
which he knows nothing. So in 
the “111. 113 B οὐκοῦν ἐλέγχθη ὅτι 
περὶ δικαίων καὶ ἀδίκων ᾿Αλκιβιάδης 
ὁ καλὸς ὁ Κλεινίου οὐκ ἐπίσταιτο, 
οἴοιτο δέ, καὶ μέλλοι εἰς ἐκκλησίαν 
ἐλθὼν συμβουλεύσειν ᾿Αθηναίοις περὶ 
ὧν οὐδὲν οἶδεν; 


M 
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Hoc, puta, non iustum est, Iud made, rectius. illud. 

Scis etenim iustum gemina suspendere lance 10 
Ancipitis librae; rectum discernis, ubi inter 

Curva subit, vel quum fallit pede regula varo, 

Et potis es nigrum vitio praefigere theta. 

Quin tu igitur, summa nequiquam pelle decorus, 

Ante diem blando caudam iactare popello : IS 


9 puta] like zeze, *for in- 
stance,  *you see, Hermann does 
not print in italics, but its position 
in the sentence shows that it is part 
of the address supposed to be made 
to the populace. 

Al. fufo, but against the autho- 
rity of the Mss, Priscian and Ser- 
vius, the former of whom refers to 
fitta as the reading in this passage. 

ro] Cf. “11. 1. 110C οἴου dpa ἐπί- 
στασθαι kal cuis Qv, ὡς ἔοικε, τὰ 
δίκαια καὶ τὰ ἄδικα. * You know, 
of a truth, how to weigh virtue 
against vice in the two scales of the 
faltering balance: you can distin- 
guish the straight line when it passes 
among curves, or when the carpen- 
ters square is deceptive from the 
legs having been bent: and you 
can set your black mark against 
vice.? 

These technical illustrations are 
clearly derived from the Stoic school, 
and the entire passage should be 
compared with .SaZ. III. 52 sqq. and 
Sat. V. Io5 sqq. A right line is sup- 
posed to represent the path of virtue 
and eurva are the crooked lines of 
vice through which it has often to 
pass, while the z9z//a is in most cases 
a ruler by the application of which 
(as in Sat. v. 38) all divergence from 
the straight path may be corrected. 
Here however it is used for the 
norma, or carpenter's square, which 
was composed of two rzgw/ae or Pedes 
joined at right angles. If these be- 
came distorted (varus) they would 
form no true right angle, and the 
instrument would be worthless as a 


guide. 

13 theta] 0, the initial letter of 
θάνατος. Τί was used (i) by judges 
to declare the verdict of condemna- 
tion, cf. Mart. VII. 37; (ii) in army 
lists, &c. as equivalent to our * De- 
ceased; (iii by critics and gram- 
marians to denote a hopeless passage. 
Cf. O multum ante omnes infelix 
littera Theta. (Schol.) 

14] At this point the ironical 
flattery is dropped: *No, you can 
do none of these things: then why 
don't you leave off this premature 
display before a fawning rabble, you 
who would do better to swallow 
whole Anticyras of undiluted helle- 
bore? 

r5 caudam jactare] like a pea- 
cock. 'The Schol. says ZYazsíatio 
a canibus, but this would reverse 
the position of the parties which is 
implied by Z/azdo. 

16  Anticyras] For Anticyra as 
the emporium of hellebore cf. Ov. 
24:2. 1V. 3. 53, and, for the plural, Hor. 
Ars Poet. 300 tribus Anticyris caput 
zusanabile. 'There were apparently 
two places of the name, ad sinum 
AMaliacum altera, in. Phocide altera 
sta. (Jahn.) 

meracas] like the plur. A4zicyras 
denotes the violence of the distem- 
per, as in Hor. Z2. II. 2. 137 .Ex- 
gulit. Aelleboro morbum bilemque me- 
"aco. 

17 uncta patella] a *rich made 
dish. 7a alludes to the sauces 
with which it was flavoured ; cf. 
VI. 69 wnge, Puer, caules, 111. 102 
uncta pulmentaria, and again VI. 16 
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Desinis, Anticyras melior sorbere meracas! 
Quae tibi summa boni est? uncta vixisse patella 


Semper et assiduo curata cuticula sole? 


Exspecta, haud aliud respondeat haec anus. 
JDinomaches ego sum! suffla: sum candidus! esto — — 
Dum ne deterius sapiat pannucia DBaucis, 


I nunc: / 
y s 
/2 [e] 


— € 


Quum bene discincto cantaverit ocima vernae. 


coenare sine uncio. Mere it is put 
generally for ἃ *luxurious table.' 

18 curata cuticula 5016] more 
definite than ecufem, $eeulam cu- 
rare, which refers generally to good 
living. Here the afzzca£ze is meant ; 
cf. Juv. ΧΙ. 203 JVostra ibat vernum 
contracta cuticula solem. Τί was ve- 
sorted to either (1) to improve the 
complexion, as in Mart. X. 12. 7 


J precor et tofos avida cute combibe 
soles. 

Quam. formosus eris dum feregrinus 
eris! 


or (ii) to benefit the health, by old 
men and valetudinarians. Cf. afzzc 
senes, Sat. V. 179, Cic. Caz. 777. XVI. 
56, Plin. Z7. III. 5. 1o. 

19] Jahn and Macl. weaken the 
force of the following passage by 
removing the stop after Z zzzz:c, and 
making .DzomacAes ego sum depend 
upon sz//a. Τί isíar preferable to 
regard / zwunc, suffa, esto as the 
ironical comments of the philoso- 
pher upon each boast as it is uttered : 
*Wait a minute: this old woman 
would give us no other answer. Now 
then proceed. 44 soz of Dinomache 
am 7! Puff away. /Zam beautiful! 
Small merit in that, if ragged Baucis 
here is as wise as you are when she 
has cried her herbs successfully to 
some slatternly slave." 

20 Dinomaches] In AZ. 1. 123€ 
he is called by Socrates ὁ Δεινομάχης 
υἱός, and through her he was con- 
nected with the family of the Alc- 
maeonidae. 

sufila] lit. to *inflate the cheeks," 


and so used of any bombastic utter 
ance ; cf. /Vec s/loppo tumidas intendis 
rumpere buccas (V. 13), pulmonem 
rumpere (111.27); also the Greek 
φυσᾶν ἑαυτόν (Bergl. ad A/cigAr. 1. 
37) and the proverbial expression 
$vcü γὰρ οὐ σμικροῖσιν αὐλίσκοις 
emi. 

esto] Gk. εἶεν, “οι may be all 
that and yet not fitted for your post, 
if your only wisdom is that of a 
common herbwoman who praises 
her wares to good purpose. 

21 pannucia] either (ragged' as 
Petr. 14, or *wrinkled' as gazzzceza 
mala, Plin. XV. 14, 15. 

Baucis] the name of an old woman 
in Az. Pal. VII. 7 10, 712, and per- 
haps adopted here from some Greek 
comedy or from the mimes of So- 
phron, whom Persius is thought 
to have imitated. Like Veffiazus, 
ANatta, Stazus, Dama, &c. it points 
to no particular person but denotes 
a class. 

22 bene] unquestionably to be 
joined with eazaverzt as the sense of 
the passage indicates, and not with 
disciucéto (as Jahn and Macl.) where 
it is weak and adds nothing to the 
picture. 

discincto] *slovenly,' * dissolute.' 
So again dzseiméti Nattae (Sat. 111. 
31), and discizctus nepos (Hor. Ezod. 
I. 34). Aloose flowing robe denoted 
indolence and luxury; cf. the oppos. 
succinctus, alticinclus, and the Gk. 
εὐσταλής, eÜtcvos. 

ocima] may be basil or water- 
cress, 
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Ut nemo in sese temptat descendere, nemo, 
Sed praecedenti spectatur mantica tergo! 


Quaesieris : ZVostim! Vettidi praedia? — Cuius? 


L3 
Ut 


Dives arat. Curibus quantum non milvus oberrat. 
Hunc ais, hunc dis iratis Genioque sinistro, 
Qui, quandoque iugum pertusa ad compita figit, 


ver. 26. 


23, 24] These lines are rightly 
printed by Jahn and Macleane as pre- 
facing a new paragraph and not as a 
comment on what has gone before. 
'The miser Vettidius is introduced for 
the purpose of exposing in strong 
relief the opposite faults of N^ro's 
character, and not merely (as Jahn 
and Macleane imply) to illustrate a 
dissertation on Γνῶθι σεαυτόν. 

23 in seso descendere] a meta- 
phor from the arena. ΤῸ *enter 
the lists against yourself! is to do 
battle with your own failings. This 
explanation appears to me far pre- 
ferable to that suggested by Mac- 
leane to *go down into yourself as 
into a dark mine or cavern.' 

24 mantica] Two versions are 
given of this fable, (1) and apparently 
the original one in ZZaedr. 1V. 10, 
that each man carries his neigh- 
bour's vices in a wallet on his breast, 
and is continually looking into it, 
while his own he swings on his back 
and never sees them; (ii and 
possibly the one adopted by Catul- 
lus in Carm. XXII. 21, that each 
man carries a double wallet on his 
shoulders, in the front portion of 
which his virtues are contained, in 
the hinder his vices. Persius, ac- 
cording to Jerome, has drawn his 
illustration from the latter rather 
than the former version. Cf. Hier. 
Ef. 91 JVostram geram mon videntes 
aliorum, iuxta Persium, manticam 
consideramus ? 

25—32] 'A friend may ask, Κι 
E&now, dont you, the estate of Vetti- 
dius? What Vettidius? ZAe 7i 
man Ao gloughs at Cures more 


oberret B1. Jahn, Macl. Koenig ; ozerra? Mp. Herm. 


land tham the Rite traverses im ius 
Jüght. Is that the man you mean, 
he who lies under the wrath of hea- 
ven, who has made his very Genius 
his enemy, who, whenever he hangs 
up ἃ yoke at the worn cross roads, 
dreads even then to scrape the old 
seal from the tiny jar and sighs over 
it 7MMay heaven Bless the deed ! munch- 
ing as he does so his onion and 
salt; and, while the slaves are ex- 
ulting over the replenished meal-jar, 
the master quaffs the mothery dregs 
of vapid vinegar." 

25 Quaesieris] Qzuaesierit Mp., 
*one may ask, which I should my- 
self prefer, as guaeszeris and azs may 
wrongly be referred to the same 
speaker. "The question is a general 
one, addressed to the Roman Alci- 
biades by a casual friend. 

Vettidi| Vidi most of the Mss, 
scanned J?idez. | But Jahn and 
Herm. read Vz/fidi as the only form 
found in inscriptions. 

26 Curibus] The traditional birth- 
place of Numa. The miser's estate 
1s placed amongst the frugal Sabines, 
that his parsimony may be all the 
more clearly marked. 

milvus oberrat] Herm.; oferret 
Jahn. I prefer the indicative as better 
in sense and more analogous to 
quantum milvi volant, the prover- 
bial expression for large estates. Cf. 
Petr. 37, and Juv. IX. 54 Zo£ zulvos 
intra tua pascua lassos. 

27 Genioque sinistro] 2: and 
Genio axe ablatives of quality. | The 
Genius delights in good living, and 
is consequently enraged at the mi- 
serly habits of its *second sel.' So 
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57 


Seriolae veterem metuens deradere limum 


Ingemit: Ze Deme si£! tunicatum cum sale mordens 


30 


Caepe, et farratam pueris plaudentibus ollam 
Pannosam faecem morientis sorbet aceti?— 
At si unctus cesses et figas in cute solem, 


Est prope te ignotus, cubito 


suum defraudams genium. comfar- 
sz mser (Ter. Phorm. 1. 1. 10), Zs£ 
qui cum genis suis belligerant. garci- 
jromi (Plaut. Z»uc. 1. 2. 81), and 
Hor. Carm. 111. 17. I4. 

28 quandoque] for guazdocum- 
que, used twice by Horace, (7771. 1v. 
1. I7, and again IV. 2. 34. Cf. guzs- 
que for quicumque, Pers. Sat. v. 73. 

pertusa] not equivalent to ferv/a 
(as Forcel. Jahn, after the Schol. 
who adds in explanation guia fer 
omnes quattuor partes pateant) but— 
calcata, tria, as Heinrich. 

compita] The cozzgi/alia is meant. 
Cf. Cato, Re Rus. V. 4 Rem. divi- 
nam. nisi comfiüalibus im comfüuto 
[vicus] me faciat. It was one of 
the Zzriae Conceftivae, held in ho- 
nour of the Zares Comfiales on or 
about the 2nd of January. It is said 
to have been instituted by Servius 
Tullius and restored by Augustus 
(Suet. 4g. 31), and was observed 
with feasting (cf. Cato, Ae Aus. V. 7, 
and zzca compitalia, AmntAol. Lat. 
II. 246, 27 B. n. 105, 27 M.). | So 
Jahn, who is at a loss however to 
account for the dedication of the 
plough which is alluded to also by 
the Schol. and Tib. 11. r. 5. [Surely 
it was intended to denote the fact 
that seed-time was passed, and with 
it the occasion for the plough.] 

29 limum] may be the sez/ of the 
jar, or the αὖγέ that has accumulated 
uporm it. 

30.tunicatum] I have omitted 
this word in the translation, believ- 
ing it to be simply descriptive of the 
bulbous or coated onion as opposed 
to the secZ//e forrum. or *chives,' of 
which latter the green tops alone 


qui tangat et acre 


were eaten (cf. Mart. 111. 47. 8, X. 
48. 9). The translation *with all its 
coats? is somewhat forced, and the 
account of the man's meanness is 
complete enough without it. 

31 ollam farratam] al. o//ae fa- 
ratae, either of which is preferable 
to o//a farrate, which can only be 
taken as an abl. abs. before the 
dative fueris, while for the accus. 
cf. Stat. Zeb. 1v. t1 Plaudi£ equos. 
A jar of *oatmeal porridge' is meant, 
cf. Juv. XI. 109, XIV. 171; for the 
slaves of the miser hold high festival 
over what would be the regular food 
of another man's labourers. 

32 morientis aceti] So acre fotet 
acetum, Hor. «δαί, 11. 3. 116. 

33] «You may abuse Vettidius, 
but do not imagine that the opposite 
faults will pass unnoticed in your- 
self." 

unctus] 'If you are luxurious and 
indolent.' So all the commentators, 
who assign to z:/£us the same sense 
here as it bears in ver. 17 and the 
passages quoted under it. I should 
much prefer myself to translate it as 
Ξε oleo uctus, after which the a27zca- 
Zio follows as a matter of course. 

24] * You will find some stranger 
at hand who will nudge you with his 
elbow and make a virulent onslaught 
on your moral character, 70 ZAiz£ 
of your disgracing yourself thus ! 

35 Despuat in mores] 27 αὐογέ- 
netur in mores tuos ([ahn)y. Hermann 
reads Despuat ; hi znores, &c. but de- 
suat can hardly stand alone, and 
gandere 1nay well be the infinitive 
of surprise like τοῦτον δὲ ὑβρίζειν, 
ἀναπνεῖν δέ (Dem. 7d. ὃ. 582). 
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Despuat in mores, Penuemque arcanaque lumbi 35 
ARuncantem. populo marcentes fandere vulvas / 

'Tu quum maxillis balanatum gausape pectas, 

Inguinibus quare detonsus gurgulio exstat? 

Quinque palaestritae licet haec plantaria vellant, 

Elixasque nates labefactent forcipe adunca, 40 
Non tamen ista filix ullo mansuescit aratro. 

Caedimus, inque vicem praebemus crura sagittis: 


Vivitur hoc pacto; sic novimus. 


Ilia subter 


Caecum vulnus babes; sed lato balteus auro 


Praetegit. 


Ut mavis, da verba et decipe nervos, 45 


Si potes.—Egregium quum me vicinia dicat, 
Non credam?—Viso si palles, improbe, nummo, 
Si facis in. penem quidquid tibi venit amorum, 
Si puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas: 


ver. 35. Az mores Mp. Herm. ; 
ver. 38. extet y. 
ver. 48. 


42] Then follows an illustration 
of the subject drawn from the arena. 
* We wound the reputation of our 
antagonist, and we suffer in our own. 
'This is the rule of life: thus have 
we found it to be. No one leaves 
the field uninjured, disguise the fact 
as he will. 

Caedimus] Cf. Horace, E^. 11. 2 
97 Caedimuur et totidem. plagis con- 
sumimus kosten. 

44 balteus] De g/adiatoribus trac- 
tum. qui, accepto. vulnere, inaurato 
balteo tegunt (Schol.), with possibly 
a secondary allusion to rank and 
wealth as effective for the purpose. 

45 Ut mavis] Ironical. *If it pleases 
you, deceive and delude your own 
muscles to the best of your power." 

47 Viso nummo] So in .Sa/. 111. 
109 τἦδα est si forte pecumia, where 
& similar moral is drawn from the 
presumed admission of guilt. 


in mores Br. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


amarum. Mp. y. Herm. Macl. Koenig ; ayuzurt Bi; amorum 
Io. Sarisb. 1.1. idque verum puto (Jahn). 


49] In allusion to Nero's nightly 
rounds, for which cf. Tac. 4. 
XIII. 25, Suet. λίγο, 26 and Introd. 

puteal]lit. the ring or curb round 
the mouth of a well. "The one 
meant by the poet was probably the 
small enclosure in the coma, the 
most frequented part of the Forum. 
Cicero supposed the razor and whet- 
stone of the Augur Naevius to have 
been deposited there (Cic. Dv. 1. 
17.32. Cf. Livy, I. 36). There was 
another (or possibly the same re- 
stored) called the 24fea/ Libonis in 
the Rulian portico near the Fabian 
Arch. Cf Hor. Zj. I. 19. 8 (St.). 

cautus] Cf. Tac. xit. 25 Vero 
autem metuentior im. posterum milites 
sibi et. plerosque gladiatores circumde- 
dit, and Suet. JVero, 26 Quare nun- 
quam gostea se publico illud horae 
sine tribunis commisit. 

multa vibice flagellas] Cf. Tac. 
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Nequiquam populo bibulas donaveris aures. 50 
Respue, quod non es; tollat sua munera cerdo; 
Tecum habita: noris, quàm sit tibi curta supellex. 


ver. 52. 


c 


XII. 25 comuantibus qui raperent 
vendilioni exposita et obviis vulnera 
inferrent. 

50 bibulas] *thirsting for praise. 

51] 'Reject a character which is 
not yours: let the cobbler take back 
his gifts: live within yourself and 
you'll soon find out how scanty is 


ut noris vy. 


your stock of furniture.' 

cerdo] Per cerdonemt plebeiam tur- 
bam szezzficat (Schol) Cf. Juv. 1v. 
153, VIIL 182. The popularity of 
Nero with this class is a matter of 
history. 

52 Tecum habita] like zzec £e g:tae- 
seris extra, Sat. 1. T. 
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SASBDRUNVC 


L. Annaeus Cornutus to whom this Satire is addressed was a native 
of Leptis in Libya and, as his name denotes, a freedman of one of the 
Annaei. This much we learn from Suidas, who however in his minor 
details confounds him with a. historian of the same name. Persius went to 
him at the age of sixteen to be instructed in the Stoic philosophy and 
afterwards, it appears, received him into his house (cf. Suet. Gram. 7; 
AAet. 6); leaving him at his death hislibrary and a large sum of money, o* 
which the former only was accepted by Cornutus. Among other works (πολλὰ 
φιλόσοφά re kal ῥητορικά) he wrote a dissertation on the Ca/egozzes of Aris- 
totle, and in all probability a treatise still extant on the nature ofthe gods (περὶ 
τῆς τῶν θεῶν φύσεως). Te it was who revised the Satires of Persius previous 
to their publication by Caesius Bassus, and recommended the destruction 
of his earlier compositions. He was himself banished by Nero (πρὸς τοῦ 
Νέρωνος ἀναιρεθείς. Suidas, Kopvoüros': whose anger he had excited by 
telling him that his intended poem on the history of Rome would be too 
long, and that no one would read it (cf. Dio Cass. Lx1r. 29). His banish- 
ment must have taken place after the death of Persius, and is assigned by 
Jerome to the year 68, the last of Nero's reign. 

"This address to Cornutus which occupies the first fifty lines of the poems 
has invested it with an appearance of reality, of which as a satire it is totally 
devoid. As a matter of fact, it is a dissertation after the fashion of the 
schools on the following dogma of the Stoics ὅτι μόνος ὁ σοφὸς ἐλεύθερος καὶ 
πᾶς ἄφρων δοῦλος (the subject of Cicero's fifth Paradox and of the seventh 
Satire of Horace's second book), and is conducted throughout with that 
freedom from all personality which at a glance distinguishes the style of 
our author from that of Lucilius, Juvenal or Horace. Asa whole it is 
unquestionably the most perfect of the Satires and the best specimen of 
the genius of Persius. It is more evenly sustained and more free from 
abrupt transitions than Satire III. and, although we may not be able to 
instance any one passage which rivals the famous description of the *'Ter- 
rors of Remorse' (.Saz. 111. 30 —43), there are several of unusual power and 
beauty (take for example vv. 52—72; 90o—100; 132—152; 176—188); 
while, as ἃ specimen of that indefinite satire which exposes the individual 
only as the representative of the class, the manumission scene (vv. 72— 82) 
is probably unrivalled. 


ΘΠ VS 61 


In style no less than in matter I should regard the fifth as facie $rin- 
ceps amongst the Satires of Persius, for without showing the slightest 
signs of diffuseness or want of finish it is to all appearance less laboured 
than either the first or the third, and has in it something of the freedom of 
Juvenal while it appears to me to possess more *body' (if I may be allowed 
the expression) than the majority of his Satires. ; 

'The argument may be stated as follows : 

1—4, *O that I had a hundred tongues says Persius. 

5—18, Why so? (asks Cornutus) : they are not needed by the Satirist. 

19—51, True enough: but I require them to enable me to sing your 
praises worthily, that I may leave a fitting record of my gratitude to you 
(21—29), of your kindness to me (3o—40); and of our mutual friendship 
(41— 51). 

52—62, Mens' lives are varied, but most men feel when life is ending 
that they lack something. 

63—72, You supply that want by bidding them seek philosophy be- 
times ; 

73—90, which alone can give a liberty far surpassing that of the slave 
set free by the magistrate, or of the self-styled * independent! man ; 

Qr—104, for no magistrate can impart to you a knowledge of the real 
duties of life, and no man may do just what he pleases but only that for 
which nature has fitted him. 

105—114, If philosophy has taught you to distinguish between virtue 
and vice, and to free your soul from the dominion of the passions, you are 
really and truly free ; 

115—123, but, if you are not entirely in the right, you zzs£ be alto- 
gether in the wrong. 

124—131, You are thinking only of Zo7/y slavery, and forget that you 
may be the slave of your passions : 

132— 141, as of Avarice; 

I42—1523, of Luxury; 

154—160, from one or other of which you are seldom altogether free ; 

161—174, of Love; 

175—179, of Ambition ; 

180—188, of Superstition. 

189—end, Tell all this to a captain in the army, and heil laugh at us 
for our pains. 


Vatibus hic mos est, centum sibi poscere voces, 


1—18] This introduction should tained by Cornutus. The careful 
be compared with vv. r—1i2 of the — supervision he exercised over the 
first Satire which opens with a simi- studies of Persius is proved by the 
lar dialogue, in which the second fact already noticed that he revised 
character is in all probability main- the satires for publication, and re- 
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Centum ora et linguas optare in carmina centum, 

Fabula seu moesto ponatur hianda tragoedo, 

Vulnera seu Parthi ducentis ab inguine ferrum.— 
Quorsum haec? aut quantas robusti carminis offas 5 
Ingeris, ut par sit centeno gutture niti? 

Grande locuturi nebulas Helicone legunto, 


ver. 2. 


commended the mother of Persius 
to destroy all his earlier composi- 
tions. 

I—4] is the soliloquy of Persius 
* O that I had a hundred tongues "ἢ 

1 vatibus] va£es, as previously no- 
ticed on ver. 7 of the Prologue, is a 
more honourable term than Poe/a. 
We may gather this from its ironical 
use in Juv. I. 19, Szulta est clementia, 
quum tot ubique Vatibus occurras, 
deriturae parcere chartae. 

centum voces] Two examples out 
of many will suffice, Hom. Z7 11. 
489, οὐδ᾽ εἴ μοι δέκα μὲν γλῶσσαι 
δέκα δὲ στόματ᾽ ele» Φωνὴ δ᾽ ἄῤῥη- 
κτος χάλκεον δέ μοι ἦτορ ἐνείη, and 
Virg. Aen. VI. 625, JVom mihi si 
linguae centum sint, oraque centunt, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum compren- 
dere formas, Omnia goenarum. ger- 
currere nomina gossint. 

3 ponatur] like Zozere Zucum (1. 
70), gosuisse figuras (1. 86). But 
two other explanations are admis- 
sible (1) to *serve up,' cf. caZidum 
scis ponere sumen (1. 53), which is 
in good keeping with coezazda in 
ver. 9; and (ii) to * produce' in the 
sense of the Greek διδάσκειν τραγῳ- 
δίαν. 

hianda] * To be spouted by some 
doleful actor)  Zazda has refer- 
ence to the tragic mask, in which a 
wide aperture was cut for the mouth 
to facilitate a distinct enunciation. 
From the appearance presented by 
the speaker it soon came to be used 
of a bombastic style of utterance. 
Cf. carmen Atiare (Prop. 11. 31. 6), 
and grade Sophocleo carmen baccka- 


carmine vy. 


mur hiatu (Juv. Vt. 636). 

4 Vulnera Parthi] * The wounds 
dealt by the Parthian who draws 
the arrow from his side) Cf. Z74en- 
temque fuga Parthum  versisque. sa- 
gittis (Virg. Georg. 111. 31). So Jahn 
and Casaubon, and also Heinrich 
who however wrongly understands 
Jerrum to mean the ZZedus acinaces 
or scimitar. "This is in all proba- 
bility the right explanation of the 
line, for, as Jahn well remarks, the 
Greeks wore the quiver from the 
shoulder so that the mention of its 
position in this place serves to give 
reality to the boe Moreover, in 
the passage quoted above from Vir- 
gil's Georgics, which occurs in direct 
connection with the arrangements 
of the theatre, the word verszs sug- 
gests by implication that the figures 
of the Parthian archers were com- 
monly represented in this very atti- 
tude. 

The other interpretation which 
explains it of a *wounded Parthian 
drawing the arrow from his groin' 
is too general to suit a passage where 
a definite picture is required, though 
it is certainly strongly supported by 
the line which the Schol. quotes 
from Hor. .Sa£. II. 1. 15, az Jabentis 
equo describat vulnera Parti. 

5] *Whats the meaning of all 
this? What huge morsels of lusty 
song are you trying to swallow that 
you should need a hundred throats 
for the effort? Let those who study 
boinbast go gather clouds on Heli- 
con, if they wish to boil anew the 
pot of Progne or 'Thyestes to be 


SATIRA V. 63 


Si quibus aut Prognes, aut si quibus olla Thyestae 
Fervebit, saepe insulso coenanda Glyconi; 

Tu neque anhelanti, coquitur dum massa camino, IO 
Folle premis ventos, nec clauso murmure raucus 

Nescio quid tecum grave cornicaris inepte, 

Nec stloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas. 

Verba togae sequeris iunctura callidus acri, 


served up time after time for some 
insipid Glycon.' 

offas] Cf. suas ofel/as (Mart.), 
a * hastily prepared cutlet.? 

6 Ingeris] (Gk. ἐντίθεσαι (cf. 
€v0o0 Aristoph. Jg. 51, * Put it into 
your mouth"). "The idea is that the 
poetry which is swallowed by the 
mouth will tend to nourish the 2razz. 
For examples of this materialism cf. 
note on vaforata aure (Sat. Y. 126) 
and καταπιὼν Εὐριπίδην (Aristoph. 
Acharn. 484) * having fortified your- 
self with Euripides. Others have 
proposed to translate Zzgerzs, *do you 
foist upon us?" or 'are you throwing 
to us? (cf. zzgere rzxanti populo, ver. 
177) The explanation I have a- 
dopted, that poetry is to the poet 
what the strengthening (7022527) food 
of the training school is to the 
gladiator, was suggested to me by 
Mr Paley. 

7 nebulas Helicone legunto] like 
nubes et inamia caftet (Hor. Ars 
Poet. 230). 

8 olla fervebit] like a7zsZas excz- 
fere (111. 115) is one of the ψεγόα 
£o?de which Persius may possibly 
have derived from Sophron or some 
other writer of mimes. It means 
no more than to *tell anew the tale 
of the supper served up by Progne to 
'Tereus, or by Atreus to 'Thyestes.' 

9 insulso] I should much prefer 
to take this word generally like 
7aesto: tragoedo (ver. 3) and. s£ugzaz 
collega CorintAi (Juv. VIII. 197), but 
the Schol. describes Glycon in par- 
ticular as zresczus jocarz, frofter quod 
eum insulsum Zerszus dixit. 


Ir premis ventos] * You are not 
the man to squeeze out the wind 
from the panting bellows. This 
metaphor of *casting' poetry like 
iron is found in Juv. VII. 110, Zzz:c 
immensa cavi spirant mendacia. fol- 
les ; and again in Hor. .Saz. I. 4. 19, 
At tu conclusas hircinis follibus au- 
ras, Usque laborantes dum. ferrum 
molliat ignis, ut mavis imitare, from 
which latter passage the lines in the 
text are probably imitated. 

II clauso murmure  raucus] 
* hoarse with pent-up murmurs,' an 
idea which is repeated in corzicazis 
*to croak like a raven.? Cf. 1Π1. 8r, 
and the following passages which 
Jahn quotes from St Jerome, Zz£ra 
Se 7165 610 quid cornicantes, and. again 
Cava verba et in modum wvesicarum 
tumentia buccis trutinantur inflatis. 

13 Stloppo] denotes the explosion 
of the poetic bombast which in the 
two last lines has been represented 
as gathering, *z£ aeri dum uccas 
tumidas summa vi inflatas stloppo, 
quod verbum. ad sonitum. exprimen- 
dum. factum est, rumpunt, z£ sonum 
emittant. (Jahn). 

I4—18] 'The language of the 
people is your aim and object, the 
art that is shown in a well-construct- 
ed verse, a polished but not extra- 
vagant diction, a clever hand for 
rasping guilty morals and for post- 
ing up a fault with honest satire. 
Fromthesesources draw your themes, 
and leave at Mycenae the feast, head, 
feet and all, while you confine your- 
self to humbler meals. 

r4 Verba togae] are the * words 
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Ore teres modico, pallentes radere mores 15 
Doctus et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 

Hinc trahe quae dicas, mensasque relinque Mycenis 

Cum capite et pedibus, plebeiaque prandia noris.— 

Non equidem hoc studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 

Pagina turgescat, dare pondus idonea fumo; 20 
Secreti loquimur: tibi nunc, hortante Camena, 

Excutienda damus praecordia, quantaque nostrae 


ver. Ig. Pullatis Mp. Br. Jahn, Macl.; du//atis y. Herm. Koenig ; *^u- 
latis multis defendi Lect. I, p. 32, quibus adde crepantes adwlatzonum 
àullas Sidon. Apoll. Epist. 1. 7' (Herm.). 


of daily life. Cf. Zogazae (fabulae) 
and Zuróa togata, gens togata of the 
Roman citizens (Prop. IV. 2. 56). 

junctura] Cf..Saz. 1. 65, 92 ; and 
Hor. Ars Poe 4T, motum. si cal- 
Hda verbum  Reddiderit junctura 
novum. 5 

15 pallentes] The effect for the 
cause. Cf..Sat. IV. 47, and ztZ consczre 
sibi, nulla pallescere culpa (Hor. E. 
IX: 01) 

radere] Cf. .Saz. I. 107, where the 
word is used in a precisely similar 
sense. 

16 defigere] to *nail fast! like 
a placard to a wall, and so to * post 
up' a fault (Casaub.); an explanation 
which I much prefer to that adopted 
by Jahn and Heinrich, {γέ zur 
figere cervos, damas (Virg. Ec. τι. 
29, Georg. 1. 308) Jacu/ari, ita de- 
figere es? 5rorsus conficere. 

17 dicas] The MsS are in favour 
of dicis, but the lines which follow 
show that it is the szz? that is 
meant rather than the words in 
which it is expressed. 

relinque] in pursuance of the in- 
tention expressed in ver. 5 of the 
Prologue. 

18 Cum capite et pedibus) "These 
are specially mentioned because they 
were reserved to convince Thyestes 
of the real character of the food he 
had eaten. 


19] The answer of Persius * No, 
indeed, that is not my object: I've 
no desire to swell my page with 
frothy nothings fitted only to give 
weight to smoke." 

bullatis nugis] Herm.; u/azis 
nugis, Jahn (after the Schol. who 
notices the reading 2u//azs but adds 
the wrong explanation o77zaZzs, and 
who probably for that reason pre- 
ferred 2u//atis as the less ambiguous 
word. But gw/atis mugis, *black- 
robed nonsense, Propter tristes fabu- 
las, et quod smaxime pulla veste, id 
est lugubri, tragoedi utebantur, ap- 
pears to me an extravagant expres- 
sion and far less simple than ézZ/azr 
2ugis, ffrothy nothings, which is 
moreover the reading of many Mss, 
and of the old editions. In support 
of 2ullatis Jahn quotes the following 
passage from Quint. V. 10. 71 4Voz 
gossum. fraetextam sperare, cum exor- 
dium pullum. videam, but it is the 
combination of the word with zz: 
which really constitutes the inappro- 
priateness of the expression. 

20 pondus dare fumo] a prover- 
bial expression. Cf. zugis addere 
gondus (Hor. Ef. 1. 19. 42). So 
fumum. vendere is used of one who 
sells useless or deceptive goods as 
in Mart. IV. 5. 7 Vendere nec vanos 
circum gallatia fumos. 

21—25] *We are talking toge- 
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Pars tua sit, Cornute, animae, tibi, dulcis amice, 
Ostendisse iuvat: pulsa, dinoscere cautus, 

Quid solidum crepet et pictae tectoria linguae. 25 
His ego centenas ausim deposcere voces, 

Ut, quantum mihi te sinuoso in pectore fixi, 


Voce traham pura, totumque hoc verba resignent, 

Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra. 

Quum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit, 30 
Bullaque succinctis Laribus donata pependit; 


ver. 28. 


ther in private, and at the bidding of 
the Muse I here offer you my breast 
to search, and I long to tell you, 
Cornutus my pleasant friend, how 
large a portion of my heart is yours. 
Test me, you who can so well dis- 
criminate between that which has a 
genuine ring and that which is the 
varnish of a painted tongue. 

21 Secreti] and consequently we 
have no need to conceal or disguise 
our feelings. 

22] Excutienda] Cf. note on Sat. 
I. 49 Bellum Aoc excute Zotum. 

23 Pars animae] like azzzzae d;- 
mudium meae, and AR £e meae si 
CHR animae rafit (Hor. Carm. 11. 
I7. 5). 

24 pulsa] κρούειν. Cf. percussa 
(ux. 21); and with soZiZum: crepat 
cf. mendosum tinniat (ver. 1060), and 
vitium. sonat (111. 21). 

25 pictae tectoria linguae] lit. 
*the stucco of a plastered tongue." 
Parietes ofere ateritio constructi 
tectorio opferzebamtur, quod evi- 
gatum et pictum. lapidem. simulabat, 
quare solido opfoniur, quod totum 
lapideum est, non superficiem tantum 
monstrat. Jtague omnia, quae 2n su- 
gerficiem illinebantur, te&toria vocan- 
tur ut medicamina faciei apud Juv. 
VI. 467. (Jahn). S. Aug. uses the 
same metaphor in speaking of the 
Bible, Aes esz solida et sincera, mon 


PERS. 


tecumque ^y. 


fucata eloquio nec ullo linguae tectorio 
inane aliquid ac fendulum  crefitat. 
(St.) 

27—29] *That deep as I have 
implanted you in the recesses of my 
breast I may bring it all to light 
in unaffected language, and may 
unseal by words all those unutterable 
feelings that lie buried in the secret 
places of my heart) Τί is possible 
however that fixi is here equivalent 
to fixerim, *how deep I have im- 
planted you." 

29 non enarrabile] For the appa- 
rent contradiction involved in these 
words cf. Pind. Zy/Z. 1v. 237 iv£ev 
δ᾽ ἀφωνήτῳ περ ἔμπας ἄχει. 

3o pavido cessit] 'left me to my 
fears. For ezustos purpura Jahn well 
compares Quint. dec. 340, p. 316 
qua |sc. ἔορα praetexta] zufirmitatem 
fueritiae sacram. faciebant ac vene- 
rabiem. 

31 succinctis] like czzuzzs (Hor. 
Ars Poet. $0), zncinctos (Ov. Fast. 
IL 634), in allusion to the ezzezzs 
Gabinus, in which primitive dress 
they were always represented. It 
was worn over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm free. (Cf. Gk. 
ἀναβάλλεσθα). 

Laribus donata] Cf. «δαΖ. 11. 70. 
and schol. Hor. .Saz. 1. 5. 65. Jahn 
adds the following note, Qvo ze azite 
deos domesticos posita praetexta toga 
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Quum blandi comites, totaque impune Subura 

Permisit sparsisse oculos jam candidus umbo; 

Quumque iter ambiguum est, et vitae nescius error 
Diducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes, 35 
Me tibi supposui: teneros tu suscipis annos 

Socratico, Cornute, sinu; tum fallere sollers 

Apposita intortos extendit regula mores, 


ver. 37. 


jura sumebatur, quod decimo sexto 
aetatis anno. Persium. fecisse narrat 
via, eo etiam. insignia pueritiae, 
&ullam. et ludicra (Prop. IV. 1. 131; 
Anth. Pal. vr. 309) εὖ cagil/os etiam 
(Juv. 11r. 186, Mart. v. 48, Ix. 17) 
diis donabant. 

32 blandi] *when companions 
were enticing.' Jahn has given too 
much weight to his theory on the 
subject of comufes (III. 7) when he 
explains Z/azd; thus: Comufes, qui 
uerum sub severa custodia tenuerunt, 
adulto jam. blandi fuerunt. What- 
ever may be the meaning of comes 
in that passage the simpler interpre- 
tation is certainly preferable here. 

33 Sparsisse oculos] 'allowed my 
eyes to range at will over all Su- 
bura) Lumina spargere is used by 
Val. Flac. Vi. 584. For .Suéura οἵ. 
Mart. xit. 18. 2; Juv. XI. 141. 

umbo] The *knot' into which 
the folds of the toga were gathered 
after passing the left shoulder. 1t 
was ja. candidus as contrasted with 
the 2raetexta which was distinguished 
by a purple hem. — Gifford refers to 
the following passage in Apul. XI. 
galla nigerrima, spMendescens atro 
nore, quae circumcirca vemeans et 
sub dextrum. latus ad humerum [ae- 
vum veurrens, umbonis vicem qe- 
wea parte laciniae, multiplici conta- 
bulatione debendula. 

34 iter ambiguum] In this and 
the following line he refers again to 
the symbol of the Pythagorean Y 


Zu fallere vy. 


(cf. note on .Saz. 111. 56): * When the 
path is doubtful and the indecision 
caused by inexperience of life is 
drawing unsettled minds towards 
one or other of the branching cross- 
roads.? 

35 Diducit| ZeZuci Jahn, while in 
the precisely similar passage (.Saz. 111. 
56) he reads aducit.  Deducit would 
mean 'draws from the right path? 
which is more than is intended by 
the metaphor, as all that is implied 
by error is the 20 Ἴδην οἵ, his 
mistaking the road, the Za/ity to 
go astray rather than the /ac? that 
he does so. 

36 supposui—suscipis] "The or- 
dinary usage of these words, as Jahn 
remarks, denotes a connection al- 
most as close as that implied by 
adoption. 

37 fallere sollers] 'skilfully and 
unobtrusively applied straightens my 
warped morals.' Cf. the description 
of Horace's satire in I. 116 sqq. 
Jahn takes it differently, but, as 
neither Macleane nor myself can 
translate his note, I give it in its 
integrity : Agua dicitur sollers fal- 
lere, z07z quae sollerter fallit, sed 
quae sollerttam. adhibet, ubi de fal- 
Jendo agitur, quae nom fallit, quod 
quamquam zntelligi potest, insolenter 
nec bene dictum est. 

Aegwula is here used in its proper 
sense of a *ruler? and not for z77:a 
as in .Saz. IV. I2. 

39 premitur] may be a metaphor 
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Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 

Artificemque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum. 40 
"Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles, 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes: 

Unum opus, et requiem pariter disponimus ambo, 


Atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa. 
Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum foedere certo 45 


from *pruning down an over-luxu- 
riant foliage (cf. Hor. (7722. 1. 31. 9 
Premant Calena. falce quibus dedit 
Fortuna vitem) or from *breaking 
in' a colt (cf. Virg. Aez. V1. 80 fera 
corda domans fingitque bremendo, of 
the Sibyl) The latter is Jahn's ex- 
planation, and is, I think, borne out 
by vizicique laborat which is certainly 
a *training? metaphor (cf. sZzgze Za- 
boranti similis, Virg. Georg. 111. 193, 
of a young colt). 

vincique laborat] (is conquered 
not without a struggle. "This is 
more forcible than the ordinary ren- 
dering *desires to be conquered,' and 
is justified by the analogous passage 
quoted above from Virgil's Georgics. 

40 Artificem] sc. a;fe factum. 
For this use of the word in the 
passive sense of *aristie, fünished 
work' Jahn well compares a77fices 
arguíiae (Plin. X. 29. 43), arZfex 
7H0fus (Quint. IX. 4. 8), and asgz- 
ramina artifiis formae (Val. Flac. 
VI. 465). For the metaphor itself 
cf. Ov. Ae. X. 2984 Ui Hymettia 
sole Cera vemollescit, tractatague fol- 
lice multas Flectitur im facies; Juv. 
VII. 237 Exigile ut mores teneros cei 
Bollice ducat, Ut si quis cera vultum 
Jacit ; where ducere, as in the present 
passage, is to *shape," *mould.? 

41 consumere soles] (Οἵ. Virg. 
Ecl. X. 81 Saefe ego longos Cantando 
uerum nemini me condere soles. 

42 decerpere] lit. (to clip off? 
(cf. Lorae suósecivae). “1 stole from 
the banquet the early hours of the 
night, sc. for the purposes of study 
(cf. .Saz. 111. 54 and v. 62). "This is, I 


think, decidedly preferabie to Tahn's 
interpretation egeas zz prima noc- 
Zs partem protrakhere which is un- 
suited to the character of Persius or 
his friend, and moreover anticipates 
Ver. 44. 

43] *Our tasks were shared in 
common : our hours of rest arranged 
on by agreement.! Cf. Oriunbus una 
guies operum, labor ommnibus idem, 
Virg. Gecrg. IV. 184. 

45—81] 'You cannot, 1 think, 
doubt this, that our days are set in 
unison by some fixed principle and 
are derived from a single constella- 
tion, whether it be that the Fate 
who cannot lie is poising our lives 
in the even-balanced scales, or that 
the natal hour of two faithful friends 
apportions to the Gemini our harmo- 
nious destinies, while by the auspices 
of our common planet Jupiter we 
crush the baleful influence of Saturn. 
Some star there is, beyond all doubt, 
that binds me to you.? 

45 equidem] Cf. note on .Sa. I. 
ΣΟ. — The poem of Manilius de 
Astris is the best commentary on 
the lines which follow. 'The Romans 
appear to have taken particular de- 
light in playing thus on the subject 
of the Zodiac (cf. especially the 
parallel passage in Hor. Caz72.11. 17. 
17 sqq.), add to which, as Jahn well 
remarks, astrologorum doctrina afud 
Romanos in dies majorem fidem nan- 
ciscebatur, dmgrumis inde a. Tibewto, 
qui his artibus dedi£us exat. 

45 foedere certo] Cf. Man. Aszr. 
IL 477 unxit amicitias horum sub 
foedere certo. 


5—2 


TAN 


68 AC RBERSERSBIENGET 


Consentire dies et ab uno sidere duci: 


Nostra vel aequali suspendit 


tempora Libra 


Parca tenax veri, seu nata fidelibus hora 

Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum, 

Saturnumque gravem nostro love frangimus una: 50 

Nescio quod, certe est, quod me tibi temperat astrum 
Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus; 


Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno. 
Mercibus hic Italis mutat sub sole recenti 


ver. 49. 


46 Consentire dies] Cf. Utrumque 
nostrum. incredibili nodo | Consentat 
astrum. (ΤΟΥ. Car. 11. 17. 22). 

47 aequali Libra] Cf. Pz/x aegua- 
tae genitus sub gondere Librae (Mam.). 

48 Parca tenax veri] so Z«aca 
non gnendax (Hor. Cargi. 11. 16. 39). 
Here it is the *Fatum Stoicorum im- 
mutabile ac certum" which Jahn thus 
explains, Parca autem. quae nascentz 
Lkomini adfuit,eo tempore quo astro- 
logicis superstitionibus Roma repleta 
erat, ex otu astrorum unicuique 
fatum suum attribuere putabatur. In 
this character we find one or more 
of the Parcae represented on antique 
gems as standing by the new-born 
child or by Prometheus as he moulds 
his clay (/Zws. Cagat. 1V. t. 25). 

49 Geminos] Cf. Man. 11. 629 
Quosque dabunt Gemzni Chelaeque et 
Aquarius ortus, Unum pectus habent 
Jdeique immobile vinctum ; Magnus 
erit Genunis amor et concordia dugdex. 

50 Saturnumque gravem] soin 
Hor. Carn. 11. 17. 23 7 ovis impio 
Tutela Saturno refulgens. Erzfuit, 
and again in Prop. ΙΝ. 1. 85 /ez- 
cesque ovis stellas Martzsque rapaces, 
KEt grave Saturni sidus zm omme 
caput. 

52] * He goes on to show, in con- 
trast to the union existing between 
himself and his friend, the diversity 
of tastes and feelings to be found 
in the world. (Macl) Cf. Ter. 


Jacta y. 


Phorm. 11. 3. 14 Quot capia tot 
sendentiae : suus cuique 0s; and 
Hor. .Saz. 11. 1. 27 Quot cagitum 
vivunt, totidem studiorum Millia. 

52 usus] 'the ezzgloyments (rathe 
than the exferzezces) of life are 
various,! as zszs is here equivalent 
to the Greek προαίρεσις, and denotes 
the diversity of tastes shown in the 
choice of a profession. 

53 Velle| used as a noun like 
vivere in Sat. I. 9. "The idea is the 
same as that contained in ZraAz£. sua 
quemque voluptas (Virg. Ecl. τι. 65). 

54] *One man barters his Italian 
wares for wrinkled pepper beneath 


therising sun. Forthe construction . 


of the sentence cf. Hor. Cazzz. 1.17. 1. 
With the expression sub sole recenti 
to denote the *far east! the schol. 
well compares Hor. .Saz. I. 4. 29 ZZzc 
mutat merces surgente a. sole ad eum 
quo Vespertina tepet regio. 

55 Rugosum|] may be added, as 
Jahn suggests, to distinguish the 
eastern from the home-grown pepper 
(cf. note on rIII. 75), which latter 
would be less thoroughly ripened. 
Cf. Plin. XII. 7. 14 (piper) guod 
deinde tostum. solibus colore yugesque 
mutatur. More probably however 
it is merely a descriptive epithet. 

pallentis] so *exsazgue cuminum" 
(Hor. E. 1. x9. 18). Its effects are 
thus described in Plin. XX. 14. 57 
Cuminum pallorem bibentibus gignit. 


SATIRA V. 


Rugosum piper et pallentis grana cumini, 55 
Hic satur irriguo mavult turgescere somno; 

Hic campo indulget; hunc alea decoquit; ille 

In Venerem putris; sed quum lapidosa cheragra 

Fregerit articulos, veteris ramalia fagi, 

Tunc crassos transisse dies lucemque palustrem 60 
Et sibi iam seri vitam ingemuere relictam. 

At te nocturnis iuvat impallescere chartis; 

Cultor enim iuvenum purgatas inseris aures 


Jta certe ferust Porcii Latronis, clari 
znfer snagistros dicendi, affeciatores 
similitudinem coloris studiis contracti 
imütatos. But it was also used as a 
substitute for pepper, and is men- 
tioned by Pliny (ΧΙΧ. 8. 47) as 
condimentum. fastidüs amicissimum. 
(Jahn). 

56 satur turgescere] to "live well 
and grow fat. Zr7iguo is probably 
nothing more than the ordinary 
poetic epithet (like θαλερῴῷ * refresh- 
ing! sleep), cf. fessos sopor irrigat 
azíts, though Macleane instances 
Irriguumque mero sub noctem corgus 
Aabento (Hor. .Saf. 11. r. 9) and 
explains it here of a drzzez sleep, 
in which case o£eszs sonus (Sulp. 
56) would be a somewhat analogous 
expression. 

57 campo] sc. cazigestri exercita- 
Zone (Suet. Aug. 83). 

decoquit]| coguezdo vires absumit 
(Jahn). In its original no less than 
in its derived sense decoguere may be 
compared with dessuzzare (111. 3) as 
the primary sense of both words is 
connected with the boiling down of 
*must' into saa or defrutum (cf. 
decoctius 1. 325), and both are used 
figuratively of azger (cf. note on 111. 
3, and Claud. zz Zutrof. 11. 349 
accensam. sed qui bene decoguat iram). 

58 lapidosa | Cf. *zzodosa cheragra? 
(Hor. £2. 1. 1. 31) and Zostguam 171] 
justa cheragra Contudit articulos (Sat. 
IL 7. 15) as passages which Persius 
has imitated in these lines. 


59 ramalia] *like the boughs of 
an old beech-tree, an expression 
which may be compared with 1. 97 
Ut ramale vetus braegrandi subere 
coctum. Mr Paley has suggested 
to me that φηγὸς and fagzs are pro- 
bably identical, and represent the 
edible acorn tree (gauercus escala) 
rather than the beech as the latter 
word is ordinarily translated. 

60 lucemque palustrem] *In- 
fructuosam, guod audacter a. solo ad 
Zucem. transtuli?? (Jahn), an expla- 
nation in which I venture to think 
few persons will acquiesce. It has 
always seemed to me possible that 
by Zucem palustregt might be meant 
* the false marsh light (zgzzs fatuzus) 
they have been following, and I see 
that Stocker suggests the same inter- 
pretation. If this is thought fanciful, 
we may readily explain it of the 
* marsh vapours which dim the light 
of life, for, as Macleane remarks, 
*Crassos dies and Zucem palustrem 
express very well the dull unwhole- 
some atmosphere in which a life of 
idleness and self-indulgence is spent." 

61] So Tibullus 1. 4. 33 Vi ego 
jam juvenem, jremeret cum. serir 
aetas, JMoerentem. stultos. braeterzsse 
dies. 

62  impallescere] 
(Sat. 111. 55). 

63 purgatas] a metaphor from 
husbandry, Zvazsíatus ab agro co- 
Vendo qui brimum purgatur αὐ Aeris 
seriibus et noxiüs, deinde inseritur 


like Zzzg/lat 


7o A. PERSII 


Ἀ 


FLACCI 


Fruge Cleanthea: petite hinc juvenesque senesque 
Finem animo certum miserisque viatica canis! 65 


Cras Aoc fiet. Ydem cras fet. 


Quid, quasi magnum, 


JVempe diem donas? Sed, quum lux altera vénit, 


Iam cras hesternum consumpsimus: ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos et semper paulum erit ultra. 


ver. 64. $uerique*w. Herm. 


(Koenig) XMacleane would explain 
it by ztordaci lotus aceto (vex. 86), but 
the expression is Horace's (Z7. I. 1. 
7) who probably used it in the more 
general sense and Zzseris seems to 
point to the same interpretation here. 

inseris aures] is (i) an unusual 
construction in place of the more 
ordinary zzseris auribus frugem, (11) 
an unusual combination, as /zzge 
properly means *corn,' while zzse- 
reres strictly *to engraft For the 
construction Jahn well compares the 
MS reading of a passage in Cic. 4e 
univ. x2 Cum. autem animis corpora 
(emendant : animos corporibus) czzz 
zecessitate insevisset, and for the com- 
bination cf. Quin. 11. 20 Gaza c- 
ceris in acum. inserere. 

64 Cleanthea] Jahn calls him 
Stoicorum. primarius as virtually the 
head of the School although he 
succeeded the actual founder, Zeno. 
* Seek hence (you cry) old and young 
alike a definite object for the mind 
and provision against the time of 
sad grey hairs! — Z0-zorrow zt shall 
be done. No, to-morrow will be as 
to-day! — Wat! make so much of 
allowing me even a day's grace? Not 
so: but, when to-morrow's light has 
come, the * to-morrow' of yesterday 
isthen and there expended. Seea 
new to-morrow is draining away our 
years, and still the one you seek will 
always be a little farther on. For, 
near as it is to you, aye though it 
revolves under the very same pole, 
you will vainly strive to overtake the 
forewheelif you are the hinder wheel 
revolving on a second axle. 


petite] This is the invitation ad- 
dressed by Cornutus to the world, 
which the poet supposes some one 
to meet with the answer Cras Aoc 


Z. 

65 Finem] τέλος as in .Saz.1. 48. Cf. 
also .Saz. 111. 6o. In illustration of 
viatica Jahn quotes thefollowing pro- 
verbs ' Eóütov ἀπὸ νεότητος eis γῆρας 
ἀναλάμβανε σοφίαν (Diog. L. I. 5. 
80) and Κάλλιστον ἐφόδιον τῷ γήρᾳ 
ἡ παιδεία (apud eundem v. 11. 21). 

66 Idem] I have followed Jahn 
in the position of this word.  Her- 
mann joins it with what precedes— 
to the destruction of the sense of the 
passage as it appears to me. In the 
latter half of the sentence, though 
retaining Jahn's punctuation *what 
you give me one day, do you, as 
if Zhat were such a great thing ?' Iam 
much inclined to prefer the following 


and unquestionably the simpler ar- - 


rangement of the words Qui quas? 
magnum? — Nempe diem donas! 
*What (hesitate) as though I-had 
asked some great thing? | Of course 
youll give me a day! Αἱ the 
same time Jahn's note supplies a 
cood explanation of the more in- 
volved construction in the text, x 
nceligentiore, quo uli solemus, ser- 
mone duo enunciata in unum conflata 
sut: Quid, quasi magnum sit, mihi 
donas? Nempe diem donas. 

68 cras hesternum] Cf. Sen. 
bre. vit. 9 Maximum vivendi impe- 
dimentum. est exspectatio, quae endet 
ex crastino.  Perdis hodiernum; quod 
in manu fortunae positum est disponis, 
quod in tua, dimittis, 


| 


SATIRA V. | 71 


Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno 79 
Vertentem sese, frustra sectabere canthum, 

Quum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 

Libertate opus est, non hac, ut, quisque Velina 

Publius emeruit, scabiosum tesserula far 


Possidet. 


69 Egerit] a pres. ind. from egeo, 
*to exhaust! (cf. Val. Fl. VIII. 453 
Tota querelis E geritur questugue dies), 
which is a far more forcible verb in 
this passage than ago, to which Jahn 
and most of the commentators 
refer the word, as well as far more 
significant in point of mood and 
tense. 

71 canthum] ferreum orbem szeni- 
feat quo rota circumdatur (Jahn), 
sc. the *wheel tire! (ἐπίσσωτρον), here 
put for the wheel itself. Cf. Mart. 
XIV. 168 Znducenda rofa est, das 
nobis utile munus; 756 trochus gpue- 
ris, at mihi cantÁus erit; and. Quint. 
I. 5. 8, who condemns the word as a 
barbarism. 

73] With this verse the real 
business of the Satire commences 
of which ZiPeríate opus es£ may be 
taken as the theme. For the Stoic 
doctrine that *only the wise man is 
free οἱ Sen M OZaesf- ΩΣ ΠΙ- 
jraef. ὃ 14, aec ves effecit non e 
jure Quiritium liberum, sed e jure 
naturae. Liber autem est qui servi- 
tutem. effugit sui; and again Epp. 
vit, PAzosophiae servias oportet, ut 
bi contingat vera libertas. Non dif- 

Jertur in diem, qui se illi subjecit. et 
tradidit, statimque | circumagitur. 
Hoc enim ipsum. fhilosophiae servire 
Jiberías est. Cf. also Hor. .Saz. 11. 
$83, Quinam izgiur ber? .Sapi- 
ens, sibi qui imperiosus. 

hae ut quisque] so Jahn, Herm., 
qua quisque Macl which is easier 
but unnecessary. Other readings 
such as Zac quam ut quisque and. Aac 
qua ut quisque have been introduced 
probably from ignorance of the fact 
that qusq:e here stands for gzzeuzque 


Heu steriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 5 


as quandoque for quandocumque, 
Sat. 1V. 28. 

Velina|] sc. Z7z2z, like * Q. Verrem 
RAomilia. 'The Pziza and the Quz- 
rina werethe last that were addedto 
the number of the tribes (B. C. 241), 
which was thus augmented to thirty- 
five. Ofthis passage two explanations 
have been proposed: (1) and deci- 
dedlythebestis that adopted by Jahn, 
«Ομ libertatem: nactus erat, emeruit, 
is praenomen. accipiebat e.g. Publii, 
et £ribui adscribebatur, Velinam ex- 
empli loco affert, ut Kor. Ep. 1. 6. 
52. In this case ezerzz? must be 
regarded as a condensed expression 
for emerus [et factus est] Publius 
Velina, *has earned his liberty and 
become a Publius of the Veline 
tribe; (2) which proceeds on the 
unwarrantable assumption that the 
Veline was one of the four city 
tribes reserved specially for Ziderzzzz, 
and that it is added here to express 
contempt: *Any Publius who has 
served his time in some low city 
tribe, the Veline for instance 

74. emeruit] is the word used of 
a soldier who has served his time. 

scabiosum far] *musty corn) For 
these Zesserae frumentariae cf. Suet. 
Aug. 40; Juv. VII. 174, Summa 
ne fereat qua vilis tessera venit. Fra- 
meni 'lhey were given without 
distinction to all poor citizens, gaz 
Aoc Demeficio a. praetore digni judi- 
cabantur. (Jahn). 

15] “Τὰ whose eyes one twirl can 
make a man a citizen. In allusion 
to the manumission by the Vindicta 
(or Festuca) which is thus described 
by Koenig, /azumittendus a domi- 
4o dextra coram. fraetore frehensus 


ΤΩΝ 


72 A. PERSH EFLACCI 


Vertigo facit! hic Dama est non tressis agaso, 

Vappa lippus et in tenui farragine mendax: 

Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 

Marcus Dama: papae! Marco spondente recusas 

Credere tu nummos? Marco sub iudice palles? 8o 
Marcus dixit: ita est; adsigna, Marce, tabellas. 

Haec mera libertas! hoc nobis pilea donant! 


An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam 


circumagebatur Ais verbis: Hunc 
hominem liberum esse volo. Qzo 
facto praetor, lictore jussu. ejus. vin- 
diclate cafüti servi zmponente, Aio 
te, dicebat, liberum more Quiritium. 

Quiritem] The singular form is 
used also by Juv. νΠΙ. 47, in defi- 
ance of the law laid down by the 
grammarians. 

76 Dama] a common name for 
slaves, and possibly (as Jahn sug- 
gests) formed by contraction from 
Δημήτριος. 

non tressis] like 707 5677215515 
Aomo (Nat. Ep. ad Cic. znter fam. 
V. IO. I), and zoz ego homo trioboli 
sumi (Plaut. Poem. 1. 2. 171). In 
the present instance the expression 
is peculiarly appropriate as the per- 
sonal defects enumerated in the next 
line would make him practically 
valueless as a slave. 

47—81] * Stupid and blear-eyed 
and dishonest for a paltry feed of 
corn. Yet ]let his master twirl him 
round, and by virtue of the twirl he 
comes out JZarczs Dama. How 
grand! With ZZarcus as security, do 
you decline to lend out money? With 
JMarcus on the bench, do you fear 
scant justice? 7arczssaid so: then 
so itis. Pray, /arcus, sign these 
documents." 

77 Vappa] is literally *dead wine' 
which has lost its flavour by a second 
fermentation (cf. Plin. XtV. 20. 25). 
Διόνυσε, πίνεις οἶνον οὐκ ἀνθοσμίαν 
(Aristoph. Aazae, 1150) is in all 
probability a similar taunt directed 


at the insipid jokes made by Dio- 
nysus. 

lippus] a physical defect, or else 
the effect of intemperance. Cf. .Saz. 
II. 72. 

8 momento turbinis] literally 
* by the zotioz. of the twir! he comes 
out (cf. I. 45 note) Marcus Dama' (as 
he takes his master's gentile nomen 
and praenomen Zarcus Publius, ve- 
taining at the same time his original 
name of Da). 

79 papae] *How grand ! an ex- 
clamation of affected admiration, 
certainly not of Zisgusz, which inter- 
rupts the fine irony of the passage 
and is inconsistent with the tone of 
what follows. 

80 sub judice] a proof that he 
has become an egzes. 

81 tabellas] is any business do- 
cument, and need not be restricted 
to the sense of Zestamentum. 

82 mera] sc. Liberty zz ZZe bare 
sense of the word. For gilea cf. note 
on «δαί. 11. 106. 

84] The syllogism which follows 
is not propounded by Marcus, as 
some editors have supposed, who is 
only introduced to point the moral 
of the few last lines, but rather by 
some casual sceptic, it may be by 
the same person who raised the ori- 
ginal objection Cras Aoc ftet in ver. 
66. Itshows considerable skill, as 
for the major premiss he takes the 
genuine definition of liberty es? 20 
testas vivendi ut velis (Cic. Parad. v) 
ἐλεύθερός ἐστιν ὁ ζῶν ὡς βούλεται 


ΘΠ 73 


Cui licet, ut voluit? licet ut volo vivere: non sum 
Liüberior Bruto? Mendose colligis, inquit 3s 
Stoicus hic aurem mordaci lotus aceto: 


Haec reliqua accipio; Ze illud et μέ vw/o tolle. 


Vindicla postquam meus a praetore recessit 


Cur mihi nom liceat, iussit. quodcumque voluntas, 


Excepto si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit ? 9o 


ver. 84. 


(Arr. 2 2142. τ. 2. 4). Cf. also Diog. 
Laer. Zez. ἔστιν ἡ ἐλευθερία ἐξουσία 
αὐτοπραγίας. (St.) 

85 Mendose colligis] συλλογίζεις 
κακῶς, * Your conclusion is faulty, 
says our friend the Stoic, his ear 
well rinsed with pungent vinegar. 
'The remainder of your argument I 
admit; to the words Zze£ and z£ 
volo I take exception." 

86 mordaci lotus aceto] as in 
Sat.1. 126. Cf. also Plaut. 277. Gor. 
IIL 1. 176, and Auson. £f. 1v. 66 
Quas tamen exlicitis nequeas depren- 
dere chartis, Scillite decies non si ur- 
geris aceto. 'The Stoics had a special 
reputation for acuteness in detecting 
fallacies (cf. Cic. Faz.14, de F27t.111.3), 
and this use of vinegar may have 
been suggested by themselves or their 
admirers to account for it. 

87 reliqua] sc. the word vivere 
(rà ζῆν), * The mere fact that you are 
a living creature I admit : the infer- 
ence contained in Zet and. τέ vo/o I 
altogether deny.' "This dissection of 
the argument word by-word seems 
to me more in keeping with the 
character of the Stoic than the 
sweeping refutation involved in the 
ordinary explanation of the words 
by which zz//g&a is understood to 
mean the whole of the major premiss 
liberugn esse cui liceat vivere ut velit ; 
for to deny the conclusion zz /£o/o 
while admitting the proposition on 
which it is based appears to me to 
be a clumsy device and unsuited to 
the captious Stoic. "This latter in- 


ut Zu? vy. 


terpretation however is necessitated 
by Macleane's reading ZZoc (religua 
accipio) licet ut volo vivere Zo//e, and 
for this and other reasons I have ac- 
cepted without hesitation the far 
neater line adopted by Jahn and 
Hermann, and supported by the au- 
thority of the best Mss. The ordi- 
nary explanation proceeds on the fol- 
lowing principle: *I admit (says the 
Stoic) the major and the conclusion: 
but the words you repeat from the 
major to form your minor *licet zz 
ut volo' do not bearthe same meaning 
in this special case as in the general. 
'The real Stoic formula always has 
in mind a man whose wishes are 
such as can be permitted, and a man 
with these wishes ἦς permitted to 
live as he wishes and is therefore 
freer than Brutus. But your nature 
is not cultivated and educated: an 
outward change only has passed over 
you: you therefore cannot be per- 
mitted to live as you wish." 

88—90o] The question contained 
in these lines establishes the correct- 
ness of the Stoic's objection as it 
proves the man to have no notion of 
any other than civil liberty. 

88 Vindicta] sc. /es/uca; *made 
my own master by the stroke of the 
lictor's wand.* 

meus] sc. zzez uris; αὐτοκράτωρ. 
Cf. sui juris, ver. 176. 

go Masuri rubrica] * The canon 
of Masurius.! "The allusion is to 
Masurius Sabinus, an eminent lawyer, 
who lived in the reigns of Tiberius 


{τον 


74 A. PERSII FLACCI 


Disce, sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello, 
Non praetoris erat stultis dare tenuia rerum 


Officia atque usum rapidae permittere vitae: 

Sambucam citius caloni aptaveris alto. : 93 
Stat contra ratio et secretam garrit in aurem, 

Ne liceat facere id quod quis vitiabit agendo. 


and Nero and wrote a work in three 
books entitled ὅς Civile to which 
Persius probably refers. An inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1836 seemsto point 
to Verona as his birthplace. Jahn 
quotes the following passage from 
Arrian (ss. IV. 3. 12) in reference 
to his work οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ ἐκεῖθεν 
ἀπεσταλμένοι νόμοι, ταῦτα τὰ δια- 
τάγματα" τούτων ἐξηγητὴν δεῖ γε- 
νέσθαι, τούτοις ὑποτεταγμένον, οὐ τοῖς 
Μασουρίου καὶ Kaacotov. 

rubrica] because the titles and 
first few words of the laws were 
commonly picked out with vermi- 
lion; Cf. ZPerege rubras Magorum 
leges (Juv. XIV. 102) and Prudent. 
in Symm. 11. 460 Cur rubrica mine- 
fur, Quae frofübet feccare veos. 

vetavit]| zzso/ens forma, quae fegi- 
tur etiam afud. Serv. ad. Virg. Aez. 
IL 20r (Jahn), while there is a 
doubtful example of veaveram in a 
letter of Planc. ad Cic. (Zuzz. X. 23). 

91—94] *Hearken to me, but 
let all trace of anger and curing 
sneers be banished from your nose 
while I root out of your breast these 
old wives! fables. No magistrate 
has the power to teach fools the 
nicer shades of duty, or to impart to 
others the true use of fleeting life.? 

9r cadat naso] Cf. Theocr. 1. 18 
kal οἱ del δριμεῖα χολὰ ποτὶ ῥινὶ 
κάθηται and. Plaut. A777. τν. 3. 40 
Vetus est adagium : fames et mora 
bilem in nasum concient. 

92 veteres avias] /ase//as aziles ; 
γραώδεις μύθους. γραῶν ὕθλος. 

93 erat] “λας ever had the 
power. For the tense cf. Quaza 


laborabas Charybdi (al. laboras in). 

stultis| is explained by Hor. .Su/. 
II. 3. 43 Quem mala stultitia et quem- 
cungue inscitia veri Caecum agit, 
iusanum Chrystbpi porticus et grex 
Autumat. 

94 usum] like Zezzea officia means, 
I think with Macleane, the *zrze 
use of fleeting life? But to *allow 
them the /»ee exerczse of life? is a 
legitimate translation, and appa- 
rently authorised by Jahn who adds 
quae secum. ferat. et rapiat. stultum, 
ghlosophia non. firmatum. 

95 Sambucam] a four-stringed 
harp. It was an eastern instrument, 
and was no doubt in use long before 
the time of Ibycus of Rhegium, to 
whom its invention is ascribed by 
Athenaeus (1v. 23; ΧΙν. 8). 

caloni alto] “ἃ gaunt camp porter." 
They were used to hew wood and 
draw water for the service of the 
camp. (Cf. Serv. ad Virg. 44er. 1. 
41; VI. I). Afterwards the name 
came to be used more generally of 
other porters cf. Hor. E. I. 14. 41; 
and Sen. Z7. 110. 

96 Stat contra ratio] Common 
sense forbids the notion.' Cf. Mart. 
I. 54. 12 Sat contra dicitque tibi tua 
faga: fur es for the notion of 
*confronting? which is contained in 
Stare contra. lere, and again in 
ver. 110,9 there is the doubt whe- 
ther za//o means the *reason of Ze 
Stoics, sc. their philosophy (as in 
ver. 39) or rather the *common 
sense* claimed by all men alike. 
The word za£ura in ver. 98 points 
I think to the latter as the right 
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Publica lex hominum naturaque continet hoc fas, 
Ut teneat vetitos inscitia debilis actus. 


Diluis helleborum, certo.compescere punctc 


roo 


Nescius examen? vetat hoc natura medendi: 
Navem si poscat sibi peronatus arator, 


Luciferi rudis, exclamet Melicerta perisse 


Frontem de rebus. 


interpretation, and it is unquestion- 
ably more forcible as it makes the 
man's own authorities decide against 
him. —Macleane strangely enough 
regards these lines as addressed to 
the magistrate of ver. 33, who was 
only introduced incidentally and 
never became a party in the dia- 
logue. 

97 vitiabit agendo] *will spoil 
in the doing, gzza 7107: zt0v:£ (Jahn). 

98 Publica lex hominum] sc. the 
universal laws of mankind. Cf. 
Prop. IV. 11. 47 172 matura dedit 
leges a sanguine ductas. "These are 
the ἄγραπτα νόμιμα of Sophocles, 
the ἄγραφοι νόμοι of Thucydides, 
ὅσοι ἄγραφοι ὄντες αἰσχύνην ὁμολο- 
γουμένην φέρουσι (II. 37). JNVafura 
I understand as almost equivalent 
to zazzo above. ; 

99 teneat vetitos] *should hold 
in abeyance acts which nature has 
forbidden, because, as Jahn well 
remarks, gzodcunque inscitia agit, 2d 
vetitum est. Cf. Hor. Carm. 1. 3. 
25 Audax omnia ferpeti Gens Áu- 
mana vutt fer vetitum nefas. Others 
make ac2«s stand alone, and trans- 
late Zezeat vetztos *should regard as 
forbidden." 

100] Persius proceeds to enforce 
the truth of his position by two 
examples derived from Hor. ZE. 11. 
I. 114 JVavem agere ignarus nauis 
timet; abrotomum. aegro [Nom audet 

251 qui didicit dare. "Translate: *Do 
γοῖέ mix hellebore when you cannot 
adjust the tongue of the steelyard 
at ἃ given point? "The very nature 
of medicine forbids the notion. If 


Tibi recto vivere talo 


a clodhopping ploughman were to 
claim the command of a ship, Meli- 
certa would protest that all sense of 
shame had perished from amongst 
us. 

compescere] is to bring the 
tongue of the steelyard to a state of 
rest! by adjusting the weight in the 
notches till the exazzez becomes pa- 
rallel with the azzsa. 

'The parts of the steelyard (szazera) 
are scafus (the beam), aeguzjondium 
(the weight or counterpoise which 
moves along it), exazzez (the tongue 
by which the instrument is regu- 
lated). In the present passage Mac- 
leane confounds the exazzez with the 
aequifondium, and refers comfescere 
to the latter instead of to the former 
portion of the instrument. 

Io2 peronatus] the 2470 was a 
thick boot of untanned hide. Cf. 
Virg. Aez. V1I. 69o, and Juv. Xiv. 
186 Quen non gudet alto Per glaciem 
ferone tegi qui summovet Euros Pel- 
libus inversts. 

103 Melicerta] a name for Pa- 
laemon son of Ino (cf. 7700 ἤ7ε11- 
ceríae, Virg.) and apparently iden- 
tical with Portunus, the protecting 
god of harbours. 

perisse frontem] Cf. cute ferditus 
(Sat. 1. 23), gopuli frons durtor (Juv. 
vIH. 189) and, in particular, Juv. 
XII. 242 Quando recepit Ejgectum 
semel attrita. de fronte fudorem ?. and 
Hor. 522. 11. τ. 80 Clament ferisse 
gudorem. Cuncti paene patres. 

104 recto vivere talo] (to walk 
uprightly? like zeZo stet fabula. talo 
(Hor. E25. τι. 1. 176). Cf. the cor- 


4 


Ars dedit? et veri speciem dinoscere calles, 
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105 


Ne qua subaerato mendosum tinniat auro? 
Quaeque sequenda forent, quaeque evitanda vicissim. 
Illa prius creta, mox haec carbone notasti? 

Es modicus voti? presso lare? dulcis amicis? 


Iam nunc astringas, iam nunc granaria laxes? 


ITO 


Inque luto fixum possis transcendere nummum, 


ver. Ios. sfecimen Mp. Br. Jahn; sfecizz (?) y ; sfeciem: Herm. Macl. 
Koenig, *Prisc. VIII. 14, p. 828: A metallorum quoque nominibus solent 


nasci verba...Persius: e£ veri speciem—-auro. 


Io. Sarisb. vir. 22: (Deus) 


cordium profunda scrutatur, species discernit a rebus, ze qua—auro.' Jahn. 


responding Greek expression ὀρθῷ 
βῆναι ποδί (Eur. Ze. 1449) and ὀρθῷ 
ἔστασας ἐπὶ σφυρῷ (Pind. “ήδη. 
ΜΠ ΠΤ 2): 

105 Ars] sc. Philosophia ; cf. Cic. 
Tusc. disp. 31. 4. τῷ Philosophus in. 
ratione vitae feccans hoc turpior est, 
quod im officio cuyus magister esse 
vult labitur, artemque vitae professus 
delinquit in vita. 

speciem] Herm. Macl. Koenig 
and al; seczem Jahn, which he 
explains as exerum quo agnoscitur 
verum and defends thus: zeceji quod 
majore codd. auctoritate nititur, et 
facilius in alterum corrumpi potuisse 
videtur. But the testimony of Pris- 
cian (VIIi. r4, p. 828) is decisive in 
favour of szeczent, which agrees better 
with dignoscere and is almost neces- 
sitated by gua in the following line, 
* Can you distinguish the semblance 
of truth (from the reality) that it may 
never delude you by its ring?' Cf. 
ver. 25 Quid solidum crepet, et pictae 
tectoria linguae. 

106 subaerato auro] sc. aes auro 
obductum (Koenig) Cf. Petron. 56 
qui ger argentum. aes videt. "This 
explanation of brass coated or 
washed over with gold' is more suit- 
able to the context and more ana- 
logous to Pictae tectoria linguae (ver. 
25) than that suggested by Jahn, who 


makes szPaerato equivalent to the 
Greek ὑποχάλκῳ in the sense of 
*alloyed gold.) For the metaphor 
cf. Quint. XI. 3. 31 JVazz sonis komi- 
«es, μέ aera Qinmitu, dignoscimus. 
'The construction of the sentence is 
thus explained by Jahn: tinniat a2so- 
Jute gositum. est et adjectum auro 
subaerato. : 

108 creta—carbone]| Cf. IHor. 
Sat. II. 3. 246 .SSanin creta am car- 
bone notandi, and note on .Saz. 11. 1. 
Like zZgruz vitio braefigere Tta i 
denotes a judgment which will admit 
of no compromise being made be- 
tween vice and virtue. 

109 modicus voti| * Can you say 
that your desires are moderate ? your 
establishment kept within your in- 
come? your friends treated with 
courtesy ? would you know when to 
close, and when to throw open your 
stores?' sc. is your liberality tem- 
pered by discretion? Cf. Cic. de 
Off. τ. 14. 43 Videndum est igitur 
ut ea liberalitate utamur, quae prosit 
anticis, noceat nemini; and Sen. E. 
XCIV. 23 Puta emip. avaritiam ve- 
laxatam, puta adstrictam esse luxu- 
Yi074. 

111] This popular joke is thus 
explained by the scholiast : .SoZemt 
jueri, ut. videndi causam. habeant, 
assem in silice gdumbatum infigere, ut 
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Nec glutto sorbere salivam Mercurialem? 
Haec mea sunf, femeo, quum vere dixeris, esto 
Liberque ac sapiens, praetoribus ac Iove dextro. 


Sin tu, quum fueris nostrae paulo ante farinae, 


IIS 


Pelliculam veterem retines et fronte politus 


Astutam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem, 
Quae dederam supra, relego, funemque reduco: 


ver. 118. zefeto B1. Macl. Koenig ; ze/ego Mp. γ. Jahn, Herm. 


qui viderint, se ad. colligendum incli- 
nent, nec tamen. gossint. auellere, quo 
Jacto ueri etiam acclamare solent. Cf. 
Hor. 22. 1. 16. 63 Qui liberior su 
avarus, Im trivüs fixum cum se de- 
mitt ob assem, Δργε video; and 
Petron. 43 Paratus fuit quadrantem 
de stercore qmordicus tollere. 

112 Mercurialem] because it is 
excited by the expectation not of 
Jood but of gazz. So the fortunate 
Damasippus is called erecuzzaZis 
(Hor. .Sa£. 11. 3. 25). Gifford gives 
the sense of the passage well : * with- 
out finding like a greedy glutton 
that your mouth waters at the sight 
of such a prize? 

114 Jove dextro] An allusion to 
Jupiter under his attribute of ἐλευθέ- 
pios ; * When you can say with truth 
These qualitzes are auzue: 4 possess 
zhemt, then I grant you be free and 
wise by the act of the magistrate 
and the recognition of Jove." 

115 nostrae farinae| one of our 
batch? is a metaphor from baking 
bread. "The expression is one of 
the class already noticed under o//a 
|ervebit (ver. 9), aristas excutere 
(11. 115). Macleane strangely in- 
yerts the sense of the passage when 
he translates *who professed to be 
one of our sort' for, as Koenig well 

emarks, Zaztum enim, mec Persius 
ec alius quisquam e Stoicorum schola 
S202 sumere ausus est quamtum. iste 
homo vanus, ut gloriaretur se viuere 
ἰΖ vellet, i. e. se liberum et sapientem 
Sé. 
| 116—119] However we may ex- 


plain these lines it is impossible to 
avoid a certain confusion of meta- 
phors. Αἱ the same time I would 
endeavour to reduce it as far as 
possible by understanding 2e/Zeulazm 
veterem, as an allusion to the fable 
of the Fox in the Lion's skin (Hor. 
Sat. 1I. 1. 62, Ef. 1. 16. 44), rather 
than to a snake casting its slough as 
Jahn and Macleane (cf. Virg. Georg. 
IIL 437). This interpretation of 
gelliculam veterem is almost proved - 
by fronte folitus, which (like 2626 
decorus Sat. IV. 14) alludes to the 
outward grandeur given by the Lion's 
skin, whereas Jahn is compelled to 
add to his explanation Quoczzque 
odo explicetur, vix videatur affe 
fositum cum mox sequatur fronte 
politus, quod ortum est e Persii studio 
diversa ratione idem. exprimendi, quo 
f ut interdum conjgungat quae mon 
satis bene inter se quadrant. In any 
case ver. 118,T revokethe concessions 
I made you and pull in my string, 
introduces a new metaphor derived 
from playing a bird or a cockchafer 
attheend ofastring. Cf. Aristoph. 
ANubes, 163 λινόδετον ὥσπερ μηλο- 
λόνθην τοῦ ποδός. 

117 Astutam vulpem] κερδαλέη 
ἀλώπηξ. Cf. Themistius (XXII. p. 
270 A), φύονται δέ τινες kal ἐν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις ἀλώπεκες, and Hor. Zzs oet. 
437 animi sub vulpe latentes (Jahn). 

118 relego] is well explained by 
the words of the schol. aZ ze ζαδε- 
nas licentiae quas dederam traho, 
dum libertatem quam tibi concesseram 
admo. 


TEN, 
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Nil tibi concessit ratio; digitum .exsere: peccas, 
Et quid tam parvum est? sed nullo ture litabis, 120 
Haereat in stultis brevis ut semuncia recti. 


Haec miscere nefas; nec, quum sis cetera fossor, 
Tres tantum ad numeros satyrum moveare Bathylli. 


Lübr ego. 


Unde datum hoc sentis, tot subdite rebus? 


An dominum ignoras, nisi quem vindicta relaxat? 125 


ver. 123. Satyri B1. y. Jahn, Koenig; Sa£yrum Mp., Herm. Macl. 


119—121] *Reason has given you 
nothing. Putout your finger; that's 
wrong! and yet what action so 
trivial? But for no amount of frank- 
incense will it be granted you that 
a small half ounce of what is right 
shou]d indwell in fools.? 

110 ratio] sc. your natural rea- 
son, as opposed to Philosophy whose 
teaching you disclaim. But cf. note 
on ver. 96, where, as in the present 
passage, it is understood by others 
to mean Philosophy. 

digitum exsere]| Jahn well com- 
pares Epict. fr. 53, Φιλοσοφία φησὶν 
ὅτι οὐδὲ τὸν δάκτυλον ἐκτείνειν εἰκῆ 
προσήκει, and Clem. Alex. (aedag. 
II. IO, p. 82) οὐδὲ τὸν δάκτυλον ὡς 
ἔτυχε σαλεύειν τῷ σοφῷ ὁ λόγος 
ἐπιτρέπει ὡς ὁμολογοῦσιν οἱ Στωικοί. 

120 litabis] as in «δαζ, II. 75. 

121 Haereat| as in Hor. .Sa/. 1. 
3. 77, -Excidi penitus witium irae 
Caetera. item. nequeunt. stultis. hae- 
rentia. 

122 Haec]sc. Aeum et Stultitiam. 
Cf. Plut. de aud. oet. 6, rois 
Στωικοῖς, μήτε τι φαῦλον ἀρετῇ προσ- 
εἶναι, μήτε κακίᾳ χρηστὸν ἀξιοῦσιν, 
ἀλλὰ πάντως μὲν ἐν πᾶσιν ἁμαρτωλὸν 
εἶναι τὸν ἀμαθῆ, περὶ πάντα δ᾽ αὖ 
κατορθοῦν τὸν ἀστεῖον. 

fossor|aclown. Cf. Ca£u. ΧΧΤΙ. το. 

123 ad numeros] Cf. Cic. Zarad. 
IM. Zistrio, si paullo se γιουϊέ extra 
numerum, aut si yersus pronuncia- 
lus est syllaba una brevior aut lon- 
gor, exsibilatur et exploditur : in vita, 
quae omni gestu. moderatior, omni 
versu aftior esse debet, ut in. syllaba 


£e peccare dices ? 

satyrum Bathyli| so Herm. 
Macl.; .Sazyrz Bathylli Jahn, whose 
defence of this reading appears to 
me in the highest degree unsatisfac- 
tory, more especially as Mp. reads 
Satyrum. append his mote in 
full: .SSaZyrum ΜΡ. qui compunxit 
Satyrum moveri z£ Hor. Z5. 11. 2. 
I25, Qui nunc Satyrum, nunc agres- 
tem Cyclopa movetur, quod concin- 
nius videri potest. Persius autem, 
qui illum Horatii locum sine dubio 
4. animo Aabui, hic ut albi sta 
inmutavit locutionem, | ut ipsum 
Dathyllum vocaret satyrum quo ma- 
gi argulior fieret oratio. Satyrum 
7HoUeare 15 a species of cogn. accus. 
* could you execute the satyr dance 
of Bathyllus for so much as three 
measures." 

Bathyli] Paautopmunmus fuit, Mae- 
caenatis libertus (schol) .AZexam- 
drinus, a Maecaenate valde adamatus 
(Tac. 4:2. 1. 54), saepe ut exemplum 
egregii saltatoris nominatus (Phaedr. 
V. 7. 55 Juv. VI. 63), novi saltandi 
generis conditor (Jahn). Cf. AzAenm. 
DD : 

124 Liber ego] The assertion of 
the unconvinced opponent: “7 a: 
Jvee, 4 tell you. Whence do. you 
take this for granted, you who are 
the slave of so many influences? Is 
it that you know no master save him 
of whom the praetor's wand re- 
lieves you?" Cf. Sen. Quaest. διαί. 
II. (Zraef.) Lüber est qui servttuten: 
effugit sut. 

Unde datum hoc sentis] Cf. IIor. 


de τὰν Τῶν τὰ odio zt lm coe nar n i τ 
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J puer ct strigiles Crispini ad balnea defer. 
Si increpuit, cessas zugafor? servitium acre 


Te nihil impellit, nec quidquam extrinsecus intrat, 


Quod nervos agitet; sed si intus et in iecore aegro 


Nascuntur domini, qui tu impunitior exis 


130 


Atque hic, quem ad strigiles scutica et metus egit herilis? 
Mane piger stertis.—Surge, inquit Avaritia, heia 


Ver. I25. 


Sat. YI. 2. 31, Unde datum hoc sentis 
lupus hic Tiberinus an alto Captus 
hiet? z sentire az saze szeziftca- 
Hone positum est ; verum sentire efiazz 
za usurpatur ut sit idem fere quod 
censere, cf. Madv. ad Cic. 4e fizi. p. 
147. 867. (Jahn). 

subdite] Cf. Hor. .Saz. 1I. 7. 75, 
Tune miki dominus rerum. imperüs 
hominumque Tot tantisque minor ἢ 

126 I puer] These words are 
supposed to be the command of 
some master to his slave, and the 
parallel: they introduce between 
bodily and mental slavery should be 
compared throughout with the simi- 
lar parallel between physical and 
moral sickness which closes Sa. 111. 
(88—end). : 

127 Si increpuit] *When he an- 
griy adds "λα loWerimg, triffer ? 
that irksome servitude in no wise 
affects you, nor does anything enter 
from without to work your strings. 
I have followed Jahn in the arrange- 
ment of these lines, as Hermann's 
punctuation 7 5uer et strigiles Cris- 
fun ad balnea defer, Si increpuit, 
cessas nugator: is unquestionably 
less effective. 

i cessas] Cessafor is the regular 
word for a skulking slave, cf. Hor. 
JE. 11. 2. 14, Semel A: cessavit et, 
ut fit, In scalis latuit. metuens. gen- 
dentis habenac. 

I29 nervos] a metaphor from 
puppets worked by wires (vevpó- 
σπαᾶστα᾽ σιγιλλάρια νευροσπαστού- 
μενα). Cf. Hor. Sar. 11. 7. 80, Zu mihi 


relaxet Ύ: 


qui imferitas alii servis miser, atgue 
Duceris ut 7167 015 alienis mobile 
Hemum, and the following from 
Apuleius, Qzazdo fum membri, 
quod agitare solent, traxerint. Jahn 
well compares the following pas- 
sages: τόδε δὲ ἴσμεν ὅτι ταῦτα τὰ 
πάθη ἐν ἡμῖν, οἷον νεῦρα ἢ μήρινθοί 
τινες ἐνοῦσαι, σπῶσί τε ἡμᾶς καὶ ἀλλή- 
λαις ἀνθέλκουσιν ἐναντίαι οὖσαι ἐπ᾽ 
ἐναντίας πράξεις (Plat. Zegg. 644 
E), and Αἴσθου ποτὲ ὅτι κρεῖττόν τι 
καὶ δαιμονιώτερον ἔχεις ἐν σαυτῷ τῶν 
τὼ πάθη ποιούντων καὶ καθάπαξ τῶν 
νευροσπαστούντων σε (Marc. Anton. 
XII. 10). 

jecore aegro] Cf. .Saz. I. 25 and 
Juv. 1. 45 Quid referam. quanta 
szccut. jecur ardeat ira? Domani sc. 
the passions. JExzsas in ver. 78 and 
Saf. 1. 46 *In what sense do you 
come off less scathed than the slave 
whom the fear of his master's whip 
drives to fetch the strigils ?' 

132] The whole of the remainder 
of the Satire from this point is occu- 
pied in describing the dominant 
mental passions as 4varzce (132— 
142), Zuxury (143—160), Love (161 
—175), AmÜitiom (176—179), .Su- 
Berstifiom (180—189) ^ He com- 
mences with Zza7zce: *Inthe morn- 
ing you are snoring heavily, Get 
up, says Avarice, come get up. 7 
voz. She insists: get up I tell 

ou. Zcaz£. Getup! zd τυλαΐ 
shall 7 do? Can you ask? Why 
import sardines from Pontus ; civet, 
hemp, ebony, frankincense, the fine 


8o 
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Surge!—Negas; instat: Surge, inquit.—Non queo.—Surge.— 
Et quid agam ?—Rogitas? en saperdam advehe Ponto, 


Castoreum, stuppas, ebenum, tus, lubrica Coa; 


135 


Tolle recens primus piper ex sitiente camelo; 
Verte aliquid; iura.—Sed Iuppiter audiet.—Eheu! 
Varo, regustatum digito terebrare salinum 
Contentus perages, si vivere cum Iove tendis!— 


Iam pueris pellem succinctus et oenophorum aptas: 


ver. 138. 


silks of Cos. Be the first to unload 
the pepper from the thirsting camel: 
turn your money over: swear like a 
man. 

134 Saperdam] The Greek σα- 
πέρδης᾽ κορακῖνος" féüscis vilissimuus 
qui optimus fuit in palude Mareotide, 
eodemque nomine vocabantur. salsa- 
menta inde facta (Jahn). 

I35 Castoreum] the musk of the 
beaver; cf. Juv. XII. 34 and Virg. 
Georg. 1. 58 Vzrosaque Pontus. Cas- 
torea [m2ttit]. Soagain for ebenuzm 
cf. Georg. 11. 117 Sola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum, solis est. turea. virga 
Sabaers. 

lubrica Coa] Cf. Juv. τι. 66; vr. 
259. Comparing the present pas- 
sage with cozcAy/ia Coa (Juv. vii. 
IOI) and Zubrza conchylia (Hor. 
Sat. 1I. 4. 30), and taking into con- 
sideration the known partiality of 
Persius for slight variations on the 
language of Horace, I think Mac- 
leane is right in understanding this 
of the * fine silks' of Cos rather than 
of the * mellow (or, it may be, laxa- 
tive) wines! of the same island. 

136 primus] For the same idea 
cf. Hor. Ef. 1. 6. 32 Cave ne ortus 
occupet alter: INe Cibyratica, ne δὲ 
thyna negotia perdas. 

137 Verte aliquid] Jahn and Mac- 
leane refer this either to dishonest 
time bargains, or to borrowing and 
not repaying : orasse zgitur vertere 
dixit ^ro versuram facere, quod est, 


140 


óaro Mp. Herm. Koenig; varo Br. γ. Jahn, Macl. 


dese Festo, mutuam pecuniam αὖ 
aliquo sumere; tum quod addit jura 
facile intelligitur, sc. ἐξ non accepisse 
fecuniam. | Ceterum versuram facere 
dicitur etiam, cum. minore faenore 
acceptam. quis pecuniam majore occu- 
fat. (Jahn) But I am far from 
being persuaded that such downright 
dishonesty is intended or that the 
words mean anything more than 
*turn a penny, or *turn your stock 
over, and this appears to be the 
opinion of Koenig. Cf. the schol. 
negotiare, et. speciem. fro specie com- 
muta. 

138 Varo] also written /a7o is a 
gallic word ; * Varones dicuntur sero: 
militum, qui utique stultissimi sunt, 
servi scilicet stultorum? (schol.). 

terebrare] íto rub into holes.' 
Itis the Greek proverb ἁλίαν τρυ- 
πᾶν, and is used like it to denote 
the extremity of poverty. Cf. Apol. 
Tyan. Z2. vir. 'Ego δὲ εἴη τὴν 
ἁλίαν τρυπᾶν ἐν Θέμιδος οἴκῳ. 

139 perages] sc. «va. 
Greek διάγειν, διατελεῖν. 

140 pellem] Greek βαίτη, a pea- 
sant's coat of untanned hide; cf. 
Pellitos habuit, rustica corda, patres 
(Prop. 1V. 1. 12). This reference to 
a particular article of clothing ap- 
pears to me to suit oenophorunt, 
another item in the scanty outfit, far 
better than the interpretation sug- 
gested by Jahn, *pellem gua sazczzazx 
involutam. gortent, cf. Petron. 102. 


'The 
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Ocius ad navem! nihil obstat, quin trabe vasta 
Aegaeum rapias, nisi sollers Luxuria ante 
Seductum moneat: Quo deinde, insane, ruis? quo? 
Quid tibi vis? calido sub pectore mascula bilis 


Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicutae. 


145 


'Tun' mare transilias? tibi torta cannabe fulto 


Coena sit in transtro, Veientanumque rubellum 


Ver. 145. 


Cf. Hor. Sat. τ. 6. 109 Pueri /a:a- 

num. foríantes oenophorumque. 
succinctus] εὐσταλής, a/iws ac 

7105 braecinctis (Hor. Sat. τ. 5. 5). 

I41 Ocius ad navem] * Now we 
are off to the ship ! It is strange to 
see how great a difficulty has been 
raised over the assignment of these 
words. Macleane says, * This seems 
to be the poet's exclamation as the 
man hesitates:' Jahn, *It is the man 
speaking to his slaves: Heinrich, 
*Itis a sailor singing out to them 
to come on board. I believe it is 
no more than the poet's life-like de- 
scription of an imaginary scene. 

vasta| Both Jahn and Hermann 
wisely reject the reading cvas£uz. 
It adds nothing to the picture, while 
the avarice of the man is cleverly 
suggested in the size of his ship. 

142 rapias] *nothing prevents you 
from scouring the Aegean in a big 
ship. Cf. JVonne vides quum. frae- 
chi certamine campum. Corrifuere 
(Virg. Geozz. 111. 103), because any 
rapid motion appears to dezozur space 
(giam. vorare, ἁρπάζειν τὴν ὁδόν). 

sollers] 'artful, *ingenious,' in 
the excuses it invents for idleness. 
For seductum cf. Sa£. 11. 4; and for 
déizdz (which is here equivalent to 
famdem) cf. Virg. Aeg. V. 74Y Quo 
deinde ruis ? 

144 mascula] sc. robusta, Jahn. 
Bile was supposed to denote mad- 
ness (cf. the Gk. μελαγχολᾶν, and 
Sen. JE. XcIV. 17 Bis migra 
curanda est et in ibsa furoris causa 


PERS. 


quod non vy. 


vemovenda) for which ce/ezta was 
the ordinary remedy (cf. note on 
Sa£. I. 51, and. Hor. .E2.. Ix. 2. 53 
Quae goterunt unquam satis expur- 
gare eicutae). On the subject of czeuta 
Koenig remarks * Cicutam a Zazzzzs 
vocari quamlibet canna intus cavam 
et inanem, et hoc loco 22072 κώνειον esse 
zuntelligendum. sed. lathyridem, bilem 
et pituitam faurgantem, docet Salma- 
Sus. 

146] *Are you the man to cross 
the seas and to take your dinner on 
a rower's bench, seated on a coil ot 
rope?' i.e. with a coil of rope for 
your seat. 1 have little doubt 
that this is the right interpretation, 
for it is difficult to believe that Zozza 
canzabe fulto can mean to *sleep in 
a hammock? as Heinrich imagines, 
or that such a stress is to be laid on 
the word. coeza as Casaubon's trans- 
lation would necessitate, * Are you 
the man to sit on a coil of rope while 
your dinner is served on a rower's 
bench? There remains however a 
possibleand not improbable interpre- 
tation which refers /z//£e to £razzstro, 
*a broken bench propped on a coil 
of rope. Mr Paley, 1 find, would 
accept Casaubon's explanation. 

147 rubellum] The diminutive 
denotes contempt. Τί was naturally 
a poor wine (cf. Vezentani bibitur faex 
crassa vYubelli Mart. 1. 104. 95 II. 
53. 45; HI. 49) and is here made 
worse as the rosin was stale (vagzda) 
with which the inside of the jar was 
coated; cf. Aesimata bibis vina, Fa- 


6 
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Exhalet vapida laesum pice sessilis obba? 
Quid petis? ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modesto 


Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare deunces? 


I50 


Indulge Genio, carpamus dulcia, nostrum est 

Quod vivis; cinis et manes et fabula fies. 

Vive memor leti; fugit hora, hoc quod loquor inde est.— 
En quid agis? duplici in diversum scinderis hamo. 


Hunccine, an hunc sequeris? subeas alternus oportet 


T55 


ver. 150.  feragazt Ὑ (var. lec.). 


ver. 153. 


Jerna fugis (Mart. 11r. 77. 8) and 
quustum quce condimus picata (Mart. 
SINT 24). 

148 obba] 2ecuE genus vel lig- 
neun vel ex sbarto, Jahn; who adds 
that the word was now obsolete and 
vulgar, but that it originally denoted 
à cup used specially at funeral cere- 
monies ; cf. Tertul. 4507. Xitt. (μα 
ad honorandos Deos facitis quod. non 
eam. mor(uis vestris conferatis 2— 
quo differt ab epulo Sovis silicernzum ? 
a simpulo obba? 

150 Nutrieras] like 722/7272:05 adze- 
70s pascet (Vor. Ef. 1. 18. 35). Cf. 
also the Greek τόκος, and the ex- 
pression *barren breed? which Shak- 
speare uses of the interest on money. 

pergant] feragazt τη. and 
nearly all the Mss; but it does not 
suit szZare well and almost necessi- 
tates the change of reading he has 
introduced eragamt avido sudore 
deunces. lI have consequently re- 
tained Zergazz with Jahn and most 
of the editors: * And for what end? 
''hat the money, which you had 
hitherto coaxed up at a moderate 
five per cent. should be made to 
sweat a greedy eleven per cent.? 
'The highest legal interest was twelve 
per cent., called cez£eszma because 
it was at the rate of one sesterce 
monthly for every hundred. 

151 Genio] Cf. note on .Sa£. 11. 2 
and Genio meo multa bona faciam 


et quod loquor γ. 


(Plaut. Pers. ΤΙΣ 3. 11). 

nostrum 650] 'It is all in our 
favour that you are alive: soon you 
will become dust and ashes and a 
tale. Remembering death, enjoy life: 
its hours run out apace; the very 
time I am speaking is so much taken 
out of it. 

Jahn misses, I think, the sense 
of the passage when he translates 
nostrum est *you owe it to me that 
you live (revera vita fruerzs),' as the 
man has yet to be persuaded to in 
dulge himself. On the other hand 
the combination of vzzis with z205- 
irum can hardly be justified if we 
accept Macleane's explanation, *AII 
we can call our own is the moment 
we are living,' for though *Luxury? 
may help to regulate the man's life 
(ztostrum est) she does not participate 
in the life itself (gzod vivis). 

r52 manes et fabula] Cf. Hor. 
Ef.1. 13. 9, and Ca. 1. 4. τό. Iam 
at a loss to understand Macleane's 
reasons for denouncing the next line 
as *feeble and redundant, a monkish 
marginal verse that has got into the 
text, more especially as Jahn has 
proved that it is referred to by Je- 
rome in the following passage 
(Comm. in Z7. ad Gal. ii), reve 
est vitae istius curriculum 5; Àhoc i5- 
sum. quod loguor—de tempore meo 
mihi aut crescit aut deperit. 

154—160] *Come, what do you 
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Ancipiti obsequio dominos, alternus oberres. 

Nec tu, quum obstiteris semel instantique negaris 
Parere imperio, zufi iaz vincula, dicas; 

Nam et luctata canis nodum abripit; ac tamen illi, 


Quum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catenae. 


160 


Dave, cito, hoc credas iubeo, finire dolores 
Praeteritos meditor—crudum Chaerestratus unguen: 
Arrodens ait haec—an siccis dedecus obstem 


ver. 163. abrodens Jahn, Macl. Koenig; atrodens Mp. ; arrodens B1. y. 


Herm. 


intend to do? You are being pulled 
in opposite directions by a couple 
of hooks. Are you for following 
this master or that? You must 
needs court them both by turns 
with a wavering allegiance, and in 
turn wander at large. And think 
not to say, because you have once 
made a stand' against them and re- 
fused to obey a pressing command, 
AVow 4 have brofem my bonds! for 
a dog by its struggles may break 
its fastening, but yet, as it flies, it 
trails from its neck a long length of 
chain." 

154 quid agis] not *what are you 
about?" but *what are you for do- 
ing?" 

duplici hamo] like ZuZe ficu 
(Hor. .Sa£. 11. 2. 122). It is not a 
JfishAook that is here referred to, as 
Macleane wrongly imagines, but 
the hook of the executioner by 
which the body of the condemned 
criminal was dragged to the Ge- 
monian steps on the Aventine Hill 
and thrown from thence into the 
Tiber. Cf. Sueton. 11. 61; Juv. x. 
66 .Seanus ducitur unco .Specian- 
dus; and Prop. IV. 1. 141 ££ oene 
cum fixum mento decusseris uncum, 
AZ erit hoc; vostro te premet ansa 
520. 

156. oberres| Gk. δραπετεύειν, to 
*go at large,' i.e. become your own 
master for the time being. Cf. ze 


fictus. oberret (Sat. V1. 32). 

158 rupi jam vincula] Cf. Ov. 
Am. Yr 11. 3 Sedieet asserus gam 
me rupique catenas, and Hor. Sar. 
11. 7. 70 O toties servus! Quae ὁεί- 
lua ruptis, Cum semel effugit, reddit 
se brava catenis ? 

1:9 nodum] is the knot by which 
the chain is fastened to the bar of 
the door (sera). Cf. Prop. IV. t1. 26 
Sed jaceat tacita lapsa catena, sera. 

16:—174] As in the case of Hor. 
Sat. 11. 3. 289 sqq. the dialogue 
which follows between a confiden- 
tial slave and his young master is 
imitated from the prologue of Me- 
nander's Zuzauchus. Persius has 
followed the Greek original so close- 
ly as to replace the names Dazzs 
and CAAaerestratus which had been 
altered by Terence into "a7:2740 
and ZAaedr:a. 

162 crudum unguem] 'Gnaw- 
ing his nail to the quick, cf. .Saz. 1. 
106. 

163 siccis] .Szccus in the sense of 
*sober' is opposed to zzadidus. Cf. 
Plaut. “1.172. v. 2. 6 Ego praeter 
alios meum virum fui rata siccum, 


frugi, continentem, and. Hor. Car. 


I. I8. 3 Séceis omnia nam dura deus 
frogosuit. "Translate: *Am I to be 
a disgrace in the path of my sober 
relatives? Am 1 to squander my 
patrimony to the ruin of my cha- 
racter before a wanton's door?" 


6—2 
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Cognatis? an rem patriam rumore sinistro 

Limen ad obscenum frangam, dum Chrysidis udas 165 
Ebrius ante fores exstincta cum face canto ?— 

Euge, puer, sapias; dis depellentibus agnam 

Percute.—Sed censen' plorabit, Dave, reliéta ?— 

Nugaris; solea, puer, obiurgabere rubra. 

Ne trepidare velis atque artos rodere casses, . 170 


ver. 170. zc trepidare γ. 


164 rem frangam] Cf. Hor. .Saz. 
II. 3. 18 Zostquam. ommis ves mea 
ganum Ad medium fracta est. 

165 udas] *Udae fores vel unciae 
sunt unguentis (cf. Lucr. IV. 1175 A47 
lacrumans exclusus. amator limina 
saepe Floribus et. sertis operit, fostes- 
que superbas Unguit amaracimo) 
vel vino profuso humidae (cf. Plaut. 
Curc. 1. Y. 88 Agite, bibite festivae 
fores!) vel lacrimis madidae (cf. Mart. 
X. I3. 7 Ad nocturna jaces fastosae 
dimina 4noekae, Et madet eu! 
lacrymis janua surda tuis. Jahn. 

For exsfincia cum. face cf. Prop. 
I. I6. 8 Semper et exclusi signa ja- 
cere faces. 

167 dis depellentibus] ἀποτρό- 
ποισι δαίμοσι (Aesch. Zers. 203). 
"hey were also called ἀλεξίκακοι, 
ἀπωσίκακοι, Lat. averruncae, depul- 
sores. Apollo and the Dioscuri 
were among the deities universally 
recognised in this character. 

168] *Ju£ do you think, Davus, 
she «will be sorry swhen 4 leave her? 
You are joking, young master; you 
will only be taken to task with her 
red slipper. Don't you be fretting 
yourself and chafing at the toils that 
beset you, savage and furious for 
the moment, yet, if she were to call 
you, ready enough to cry 7 az 
coming !* 

169 solea] Cf. Ter. Zzz. v. 7. 4 
Utinam tib commitigari videam 
sandalio caput... Jahn and Macleane 
appear to me to lose the fine irony 
of the passage when they regard 


this ac as a serzeus insult which the 
slave advises his master to avoid, 
an explanation which is certainly not 
borne out by the word zzugaris. 

170—173] These lines have been 
variously arranged. I have myself 
followed Jahn's punctuation as the 
best proposed by any editor. It is 
almost identical with that adopted 
by Hermann, who however breaks 
up the sentence uunecessarily when 
he places a note of exclamation after 
cassés, thus making gzas indepen- 
dent of the 716 in the preceding line. 
Mr Paley would be inclined to con- 
nect the entire passage stil more 
closely by removing the stop at 
dicas and treating Zaud 7:04 as 
little more than an adverb, *Don't 
be restless in the toils, and then, if 
she calls you, say at once «vat 
must do?! Itis hardly too much 
to say that of all the possible modes 
of punctuation Macleane has se- 
lected the worst when he puts a 
comma at z«óra and a full stop at 
CQ 5565. 

170 trepidare] A metaphor from 
a wild animal caught in the toils. 
Cf. Prop. II. 3. 49 .Szc Primo juvenes 
trepidant in amore feroces. 

172 arcessat] '"lhe Indicative is 
the reading of the Mss, but, as 
Jahn well says, apgaret conj. cum 
A.l. apte cum conjunctivo et indica- 
tivo jungi fosse, verum mon intelligo 
quomodo cum, utroque modo simud 
jungi possit. 

173 totus et integer] Macleane's 


à 
᾿ 
4 
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Nunc ferus et violens, at si vocet, Zaud ora, dicas.— 
Quidnam igitur faciam ? ne nunc, quum arcessat et ultro 
Supplicet, accedam ?—8Si totus et integer illinc 

Exieris, ne nunc.—Hic, hic, quem quaerimus, hic est: 


Non in festuca, lictor quam iactat ineptus. 


175 


Tus habet ille sui palpo, quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambitio? vigila et cicer ingere large 


ver. 172. zt gunc Mp. "y. Herm. Macl. ; ze z:zc Br. Jahn, Koenig. 
accessor Mp; arcersor *y5 accersar Herm. ; arcessa£ B1. Jahn, Macl. 


ver. 173. sufflicat vy. 
ver. 174. 
ver. 175. Zzquaus vy. 


translation of this passage contra- 
dicts itself, *You would not even 
now if you had left her whole and 
sound. Here, here is the man we 
look for, here, not in the rod which 
the silly victor flourishes ;' as it sup- 
poses the man to have yielded, and 
thereby stultifies the praise which 
follows. Persius clearly had it in 
view that Chaerestratus should be 
persuaded by the slave's reasoning 
and thus form the first and only 
example in the Satire of the true 
Stoic liberty, *If you escaped from 
her with a whole heart then, don't 
go near her now.? 

174 Exieris] With the exception 
of the two best, the Mss are mostly 
in favour of exzezis, a reading which 
I have not hesitated to restore, more 
especially as the alteration to exz- 
erds appears to me to have been 
producüve of the two following 
errors : 

(i) The translation of ze z7:c as 
equivalent to zze 222222 quideni, which 
Jahn is obliged to bolster up with 
the following note: ne zz fositum 
esse 270 ne...quidem, ze apud foetas 
quidem, docuit MMadv. ad Cic. de fim. 
I. II. 39 zzozuique hupus usus nos- 
trum et Horatii locum tantum stare 
destimonia. Verum cum apud Petyo- 
nüum bis :fa fositum legatur (9. 47) 


exieras Mp. br. Herm. Jahn, Macl. Koenig; exzers y. 


vide an sermoni gopulari hoc tribuen- 
dum. sit indeque translatum ; 

(i) The introduction of the read- 
ing zzec 7114717, which has been adopt- 
ed by those editors who felt them- 
selves unable to justify ze zz7:c in 
the formula above mentioned. 

'The possible justification of exze- 
7a$ in the following connection, 
SZ ex2eras...2& nunc (accedas), *grant- 
ing that you had escaped heart- 
whole then, don't go near her now; 
by the analogy of the Gk. εἴ γε, 
εἴπερ with the indicative, is rendered 
unnecessary by the general agree- 
ment of the MSS in favour of exzerzs, 
which restores to the sentence its 
simple and natural construction. 

174 Hic hic] Cf. Hor. Z. 1. 17. 
39 “716 est aut nusquam. quod. quae- 
ZUmncgs. 

176—179] The slavery of Ambi- 
tion; (r8o—1i89) the slavery of 
Superstition. 

176 hiantem] Cf. Virg. Georg. I1. 
508 JZZunc plausus Aiantem Per 
cuneos geminatus enim  plebisque 


gatrumque | Corripus; and  emp- 
forem. ducat Aiantem (Hor. .Sa£. 1. 
2. 89). 


177 Cretata ambitio] 47:070 is 
here used technically of a canvass 
for office; cf the phrase aire 
tribus.  Cretata. denotes the newly 


XN 
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Rixanti populo, nostra ut Floralia possint 

Aprici meminisse senes: quid pulkArius? ΑἹ quum 
Herodis venere dies, unctaque fenestra 180 
Dispositae pinguem nebulam vomuere lucernae 


Portantes violas, rubrumque amplexa catinum 
Cauda natat thynni, tumet alba fidelia vino: 


cleaned toga which a candidate 
would wear on his round of visits, 
and is explained by Isid. XIV. 24, 
Ft toga addito quodam. cretae genere 
candidior. 

177—189] * Look alive. she says, 
and ply the scrambling rabble well 
with peas, that old men as they 
bask in the sun may talk of the 
Floralia we gave: eas ever azy- 
Zhing finer?  'Then again when 
Herod's day comes round, and the 
lanterns wreathed with violets and 
ranged along the greasy window- 
sills have vomited their murky 
cloud, when the tail of the tunny 
overlapping the red dish floats in 
its sauce and the white jar brims 
with wine, you move your lips in 
silence and grow pale over the 
sabbaths of the circumcised. "Then 
comes the fear of black ghosts, and 
the dangers of the broken egg: and 
finally the huge Galli and the one- 
eyed priestess with her rattle in- 
spire you with a dread of the Gods 
who blast the body, if you have fail- 
ed to taste the prescribed head of 
garlic three times in the morning.' 

17} vigila] is to be taken gene- 
rally in this passage, and not to be 
restricted to the morning saZu/azio. 

cicer] Cf. Mart. vir. 78. 8; 
Hor. .Saz. 11. 3. 182 Iz czcere aique 
Jüba bona tu ferdasque  lupinis, 
Latus wt im circo spatiere et. aeneus 
ut stes ; and in particular the schol. 
on the passage, /7oc enim. im ludis 
Floralibus inter caetera munera. jac- 
labatur, quando terrae ludos cole- 
bant, et omnia semina super popu- 
lum spargebant, ut tellus veluti vtsce- 
ralibus suis glacaretur. 


178 nostra] 2.6. *when you and I 
were aediles, as the poet identifies 
himself ironically with the man in 
the text. The Floralia was cele- 
brated from the 28th of April till 
the 2nd of May. 

UE Aprici] Cf. note on .Saz. IV. 
18. 
quid pulchrius?] I have follow- 
ed Herm. and Macl. in connecting 
these words with what precedes as 
the comment of the old men upon 
the splendour of the entertainment. 
Others (Jahn included) explain them 
as ironical, *AIl very fine, but when 
the time comes you are the slave of 
superstition. "l'here is however no 
particular force in the taunt and no 
reason, so far as I can see, for sup- 
posing that Ambition and Supersti- 
tion are exemplified in the same in- 
dividual. 

179—189]  Z77/a genera [suger- 
stitionis] notat tunc temporis Romae 
quam maxime vulgata, STudaicam, 
Jsidis et Cybeles religionem, quas con- 
jungit etam Juv. VI. 511. sqq. 
(Jahn.) Zwum-—tum (vv. 185, 1806) 
are used to denote the different 
stages of superstition each a grade 
lower than the last, rather than 
*now one and now the other, a 
translation which breaks the cohe- 
rence of the entire passage. 

180 Herodis dies] "The birthday 
of Herod the Great is meant, ac- 
cording to the schol. an explana- 
tion which is borne out by Je- 
rome who mentions that Herod was 
one of the two kings who caused 
their birthdays to be observed in 
this manner. The allusion. how- 
ever is not to be pressed, as Persius 
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Labra moves tacitus recutitaque sabbata palles. 


Tum nigri lemures ovoque pericula rupto, 


185 


Tum grandes Galli et cum sistro lusca sacerdos 


Incussere deos inflantes corpora, si non 
Praedictum ter mane caput gustaveris alli. 


in all probability introduces the 
name mfrely as one with which his 
countrymen were well acquainted. 

181 lucernae] For this custom 
Jahn well compares the following 
passages: "Clertul. A42w/. 35, C/a- 
vissimis lucernis vwestibula mebula- 
óani; Sen. ΖΞ. XCV. 47, Accem- 
dere aliquem lucernas sabbatzs 270- 
Aibeamus, quoniam mec lumine di 
egent et 716 homines quidem delactan- 
tur fuligine; Joseph. C. Agioz. 11. 
9 λύχνον γὰρ οὐδέπω δῆλον ὅτι πρό- 
σθεν ἑωράκασιν οἱ τὰς τοσαύτας καὶ 
τηλικαύτας λυχνοκαΐας ἐπιτελοῦντες. 

For gzzguem nebulam cf. Soph. 
Track. 166 φλὸξ αἱματηρὰ κἀπὸ 
πιείρας δρυός. 

182 Portantes violas] So in Juv. 
XII. go Zzra dabo atque ommes 
violae jaciabo colores. 'The τοῖα 
(Gk. ἴον) is our violet or pansy (for 
they belong to the same genus), of 
which there are purple as well as 
yellow varieties. It is the former of 
these which is referred to in ZzuzZzs 
viola pallor amantium (Hor. Carm. 
III. 10. 14), while ἴων ἕανθαῖσι 
kai παμπορφύροις ἀκτῖσι (Pind. O7. 
VI. 91) is a singularly accurate de- 
Sscription of the mixed purple and 
yellow pansy. Of late however the 
Latin zo/z has been made to do 
duty for * wallflowers, *gilly-flowers,' 
and all the flowers of the garden. 

184 tacitus] Cf. .Saz. 11. 3;—a 
habit of prayer which Macleane well 
illustrates by Tac. Zst.v. 5 Tudae 
anente solum unumque numen intelii- 
Quit, and Juv. X1v. 96 Quidam sor- 
üt metuentem. sabbata. patrem. Nil 
graeter nubes et caeli numen adorant. 

recutita sabbata]a bold expres- 
sion for zecutitorum. sabbata. 

185 nigri lemures] like zocz- 


0s lemures (Hor. E. 11. 2. 209). Cf. 
Aug. de, Czy. Deb 1X. xr, Diez 
(lato) anzmas hominum. daemonas 
esse eL ex Rominibus feri lares si 
boni meriti sunt; lemures, sz zai, 
set larvas; manes awfegz deos dici, 
sz incertum est bonorum. eos seu ma- 
lorum. esse aneritorumi. 

ovoque pericula rupto] in allu- 
sion to the Greek ὠοσκοπική. .Sa- 
cerdotes, qui explorandis periculis 
sacra faciebant, observare solebant 
OUMTL 19Hi impositum o utrum. in 
capite am in latere insudaret. «δὲ 
autem vuptum. effluxerat, periculum 
ei fortendebat fro quo factum, fuerat, 
vel rei familiariejus. (schol.) 

186 grandes Galli] like zzgezs 
semzvir (Juv. VI. 512). 

sistro| Gk. σεῖστρον᾽ crepitacu- 
lum, Zszaz roprium (Jahn). 

lusca sacerdos] The priestess of 
Isis is Zusca as being herself an 
example of the vengeance specially 
attributed to this goddess; cf. Ov. 
452. I. I. 5T, and Juv. xil. 93 Zszs 
et zrato feriat mea lumina sistro. 
An attempt has been made (on the 
strength of AzzAol. Pal. VII. 709^ 
and the figures represented on two 
antique gems) to prove that certain 
offices of the priesthood were speci- 
ally reserved for persons who had 
lost an eye, but Jahn regards the 
theory as wholly conjectural and 
not to be pressed in the face of the 
simpler interpretation. 

187 inflantes corpora] Cf. Mart. 
IV. 43. 7. uro per Syrios tibi tu- 
7L0res, and Juv. ΧΙΠ. 95 E? pAtAzsts 
et vomicae putres, where the words 
are used in a similar connection. 

188 praedictum] sc. ?xaescrzp- 
Zum. 'The explanation which re- 
fers this to the preliminary prayer 
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Dixeris haec inter varicosos centuriones, 


Continuo crassum ridet Fulfennius ingens, 


190 


Et centum Graecos curto centusse licetur. 


ver. I9o. Pu/fennius Bi. Herm.; Vulfenius Macl. Koenig; fuJfenzius 


Mp. 
firmatum vidi. 
816, 7. Jahn. 


or blessing pronounced over the 
garlic is hardly to be obtained from 
the word ?raedictum. 

189 varicosos] i.e. quz varices ἤα- 
Dent, qualibus laborare solent qui diu 
multumque stant. vel pedibus eunt, 
Tahn; but Heinsius on Ovid. 4s 
4m. 111. 304 prefers to derive it 
from varrzre, to straddle. 

100] 'straightway huge Vulfen- 
nius laughs his horse laugh, and 
bids for a hundred of your Greek 
philosophers at something under a 
penny apiece.' 

Tere again we have the ordinary 


*In tanta discrepantia nomen elegi, quod inscriptionis auctoritate 
Habes autem .Sex. Fulfennium in titulo apud Murat. p. 


instance of στρατιωτικὴ ἀλογία, for 
which cf..Saz. III. 78; VI. 37; and 
the note upon the former passage. 
As Macleane well remarks, Vul- 
pennius is one of those stout cap- 
tains * qui zz ezepidas Grazorum. ἦε- 
dere gestiunt! (I. 127) and is conse- 
quently the type of a class who 
would find little favour in the eyes 
of Persius and the adherents of the 
Stoic school. Mr Paley however 
suggests that Persius may have had 
a special spite against the military, 
who seem to have quizzed him per- 
haps as an eques. 
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SU ἢ πιο ἃ 


CAESIUS BASSUS, to whom this Satire is addressed, had been the intimate 
friend of Persius from his boyhood (*a puero Persio conjunctissimus? Ζ 75. 
Vzt.), in consideration of which he obtained permission to be the publisher 
of the Satires after their revision by Annaeus Cornutus. He was himself a 
lyric poet, and the following line is ascribed to him by Priscian: Ca/Zoege 
drinceps sapienti fsallerat ore. Quintilian speaks of him in terms of limited 
praise, *Si quem adjicere velis (Horatio), erit Caesius Bassus, quem nuper 
vidimus: sed eum longe praecedunt ingenia viventium,' and, from what 
Persius says of him, we may infer that his style was rough and severe 
(Zetricus), and that he affected obsolete words; although Jahn considers that 
the expression veferum. frimordia vocum ntendisse mumeris means more 
than this, and refers to a poem composed by Bassus on the 'elements of 
language' (fsimplicius videtur de libro cogitare, qui veterum vocum ori- 
gines numeris, 2.6. versibus complexus sit. More than this, he attempts 
to prove that this work is possibly still extant in the shape of an anonymous 
poem *quod versibus heroicis de figuris orationis agit,! and he has certainly 
amassed a considerable amount of evidence in support of the theory, for it 
is at any rate clear that a poem *de metris! is often ascribed to one Caesius 
Bassus by Maximus Victorinus, Terentianus Maurus, and others. 

Amongst the more definite facts that are known about Bassus we must 
notice the statement made by the scholiast to the effect that he had a villa 
in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, and that he was destroyed with his 
house by an eruption of the mountain. "This was no doubt the celebrated 
eruption of A.D. 79, when Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed, and 
the elder Pliny lost his life. It has also been supposed that he is alluded to 
by name in the description given by the younger Pliny of his uncle's death 
(22. V1. 16) in an almost hopelessly corrupt passage, which has been con- 
jecturally emended by Jahn as follows: Zgzeduebatur domo ; accifst codi- 
clos Retina Caesi; Bassi imminente fericulo exterriti, nam villa Vesuvio 
subjacebat, nec ulla nisi navibus fuga: ut se tanto discrimine eriperet orabat. 

Two questions of interest are raised in connection with the sixth and 
last Satire: 

(i) that of the birth-place of Persius, which has been supposed to be 
Luna (now .S2e2::) on the strength of Zuzaz portum, est oferae, 
cognoscite cives (ver. 9) ; 

(ii) that of the completeness of the Satires as a whole, and of this Satire 
in particular. 
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The former of these may be dismissed with a very summary notice. 
'The sole evidence in favour of Zzza as the birthplace of Persius is con- 
tained in the line in question, which is after all nothing more than a 
favourable mention of the town as a sea-side residence, while his connection 
with the place is admirably accounted for by a statement of the scholiast 
to the effe&ctthat his mother settled there after her second marriage. On 
the other hand, the testimony which points to Volaterrae in Etrurià as his 
native town is complete and circumstantial. * Natus in Etruria Volaterris' 
is the explicit statement of his biographer, for the truth of which we have 
strong presumptive evidence in the discovery at Volaterrae of two inscrip- 
tions bearing his family name, in the marriage of his kinswoman Arria to 
Caecina of Volaterrae, in the name of his mother Sisennia (which is, as 
Jahn says, *aperte Etruscum ), and finally in the unstudied allusions to Etru- 
ria which occur continually throughout the Satires, as for instance in the 
mention of Arretium (Saz. 1. 129), of a Tuscan pedigree (Saz. III. 29), 
and of Marsian and Umbrian clients (Sa. 111. 74). 

"The second question, that of the completeness or incompleteness of the 
Satires, will be found discussed in the Introduction to the author. I need 
only reiterate my belief that the sixth Satire is no more than a fragment, 
and, in consequence of this, one of the most difficult as well as the least 
effective of the series. On the other hand Jahn and Casaubon (and, as I 
have since found, Mr Paley) regard it as complete in its present form; but, 
viewed by the light of the biographer's remark, the abruptness of the transi- 
tions, the want of connection between vv. 74 and 75, and the brevity with 
which the details are sketched rather than filled in, appear to me; as to 
Macleane, conclusive evidences of incompleteness. At the same time I 
am persuaded that the last six lines of the Satire are not the cozuezce- 
ment (as he supposes) but the cZzax of a subject; for, whatever may 
be its connection with the previous verses, the passage in question reads 
admirably as a cozcluding paragraph, and the marks of incompleteness are 
surely misplaced after a line which, in sense and sound alike, forms such an 
admirable finish to the Satire as * Inventus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acervi." 

The subject of the Satire is well expressed in the following notice by 
Jahn, *In hac Satira stultitiam eorum motaturus est qui rei familiari au- 
gendae intenti omnia gaudia sibi denegant, neque tamen unquam sibi satis- 
faciunt, and may be divided under the following heads : 

1—6. A complimentary address to Bassus, whom he supposes to have 
retired for the winter to his Sabine estate. 

7—17. Persius himself writes from the sea-coast near Luna, where he 
passes his time contentedly, undisturbed by care or envy. 

18—24. Another person may prefer greater luxury : for himself, ue can 
see the distinction between the zse and the a/zse of wealth. 

25—33. A man should live up to his means, and at the same time 
recognize the claims of charity, even to the extent it may be of acrificmg a 
part of his estate. 

34—37. An objection to this doctrine of charity is raised by some 
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imaginary opponent on the ground that the heir, when he finds his expecta- 
tions disappointed, will neglect the funeral of his predecessor. 

38—41. The objection is seconded by Bestius, a type of the class who 
resent all such new-fangled Greek notions as Charity and Benevolence. 

42— 581. A serious conversation between Persius and his prospective 
heir, whoever he may be supposed to be: Am I to be thought niggardly 
and unpatriotic (says Persius) at a time of public rejoicing merely out ol 
regard to your covetous expectations? 

52—56. You answer “7 shall get so much the less. Well, if you de- 
cline to be my heir, I can always find one by going to the nearest beggars' 
stand. 

57—600. *A son of earth, you say, contemptuously. Yes, and my 
own great-great-grandfather was no better. 

61—67. Τῇ you are to be my heir, it can only be on the understanding 
that you accept gratefully whatever I choose to leave you, not as a right 
which you can claim, but as a free gift on my part. 

68—74. Do you grumble at the smallness of the amount? Then, 
rather than stint myself to supply your future extravagance, I will at once 
defy you by living more luxuriously than I have hitherto done. 

275—end. Such ἃ covetous nature as yours will never set a limit to its 
desires, any more than Chrysippus will find a man to finish his heap for 
him. [Inthe above analysis I have tried to suggest some sort of connec- 
tion between lines 74 and 75, but with little effect, as the transition from 
Luxury (vv. 71—74) to the antagonistic passion Avarice (ver, 7 5) is, to say 


the least, abrupt even for Persius.] 


Admovit lam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino? 


Iamne lyra et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chordae? 


1 Admovit] “850 winter, Bassus, 
has made you draw near to your 
Sabine hearth. His friend's place 
of residence is elegantly suggested 
by this allusion to the homely cus- 
toms of the Sabines amongst whom, 
as Jahn says, az£guzus ad focum 
sedebat familia conjuncta. Add to 
which a contrast may be intended 
between the mild climate of Luna 
and the colder one of Samnium. 

bruma] He had retired there in all 
probability for study and retirement, 
as well as to avoid the turmoil of the 
Saturnalia. That this was the cus- 
tom of literary men cf. Hor. Z. 11. 
2. 65 Praeter caetera me. Romaene 


goemata, censes Scribere fosse iuter. tot 
curas totque labores? and again ver. 
11 Scriptorum. chorus omnis amat 
nemus, et fugit urbes. 

Basse] See Introduction to Satire. 

2—6] *Does the Iyre and its strings 
wake to life beneath your manly 
quill? .A wonderful skill thou hast 
insetting to music the early forms of 
bygone words and the masculine 
strain of the Latin lute, likewise a 
rare power of playfully rallying the 
young and of exposing old offenders 
with dignified satire) For Zudere in 
this sense cf. Sat. I. vv. 117, 127. 

2 tetrico] alludes no doubt to 
his severe and antiquated style. Cf 
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Mire opifex numeris veterum 
Atque marem strepitum fidis 


Mox iuvenes agitare locis et 
ver. 5. 
JTotos. dat tetricae dies | Minervae 


(Mart. X. 19. 14). 

3 Mire opifex] may be a sub- 
stantive or an adjective but more 
probably the latter, cf. azZ/fex seguz 
(prol. ver. r1). I have followed 
Hermann in taking this as equivalent 
to aure opifex es, and in omitting the 
note of interrogation after sees, 
which is retained by Jahn, to the 
destruction, as it seems to me, of 
the sense of the passage, unless he 
had also removed the mark of a 
question after cZozdae and read zzire 
opifex as a vocative in continuation 
ofver. 2. 'This produces an excel- 
lent reading, and one which I am 
almost inclined to prefer to the ar- 
rangement given in the text. 

veterum primordia vocum] al. 
verum, a reading which may be 
dismissed without comment as un- 
supported by the authority of any 
MS. Jt remains to offer an expla- 
nation of the words. Whatever may 
be the external evidence for Jahn's 
theory that Caesius Bassus wrote a 
poem on the Elements of Language 
or one 2e AMetrzs (cf. Introd.), I can- 
not see that it is in the slightest 
degree confirmed by, or even con- 
nected with, the interpretation of the 
present passage. Whatever meaning 
may be assigned to the expression 
Veterum primordia vocum, the natu- 
ral explanation of the words zzez- 
disse sumeris.. navem strepitum fidis 
latinae would certainly refer them to 
a Zyrical poem that could be sung or 
set to music after the style of Ho- 
race's lyrics, and, in all probability, 
not hexametrical. Now anything less 
likely to have been set to music than 
a Hexameter poem de ZZetrzs or one 
de Origine vocabulorum can hardly be 
conceived. I should consequently 


primordia vocum 
intendisse latinae, 
pollice honesto 5 


aftare ^y. 


accept the ordinary interpretation 
approved of by Macleane, by which 
the words are regarded as an allu- 
sion to the pedantic style of Bassus, 
and to the skill with which he * reset ' 
in his poems obsolete or antiquated 
terms. Iam indebted to Mr Paley 
for a reference to Martial, XI. 9o, 
which, taken in connection with 
Sat.1. 77, proves conclusively that 
this class of poetry was much af- 
fected by the literary men of the 
period. The epigram in question 
runs thus: 


Carmina nulla frobas snolli quae 
limite currunt, 

Sed quae Ber salebras altaque 
saxa cadumt, 

Et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine 
magus habetur, 


Luceili columella, hic: situ, 
Metrophanes ; 
Attonitusque legis terrai frugi- 
ferai, 
Attius et quicquid Pacuviusque 
vORWÜ. 


5, 6] In this and the next line the 
readings vary, but they may I think 
be reduced to a simple alternative. 
Kgregtos we may at once reject with 
Jahn and Herm., as producing no 
mtelligible meaning, and as easily 
corrupted from eregzus. f 7ocos is 
read, it will clearly denote the lighter 
and more playful effusions of the 
poet (cf. Ovid. Z4 III. 2. 5; 
Mart. VII. &. 9) in opposition, we 
may fairly infer, to his serious com- 
positions, a contrast which is readily 
obtained by reading sezex with the 
best Ms. lf on the other hand 
we adopt 7oczs with Heinrich, it is 
the substantive 7zzezes which now 
requires a contrast, and this is ob- 
tained by reading seges on the 
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Mihi nunc Ligus ora 


Intepet, hibernatque meum mare, qua latus ingens 


Dant scopuli et multa litus se valle receptat. 


ver. 6. 


authority of the other Mss. "The 
combination of the two readings 
jocos and. sezes, which Jahn has ad- 
mitted into his text, appears to me 
indefensible and almost incapable of 
translation, for that sezes can be the 
adjective to /ecos in the sense of 
seziles 1 cannot bring myself to re- 
gard as possible. Of the two alter- 
natives proposed above I have had 
little hesitation in adopting 7oczs and 
senes with Heinrich. We thus ob- 
tain a most admirably balanced de- 
scription of the two branches of 
satire, (1) jocose, (2) serious; and 
in proof that Bassus was a writer 
of satire we may quote the follow- 
ing from Jahn: *agagz Fulgent. Ex- 
gos. Serm. Antig. s.9. vervina, qui 
' dJaudatur Gabius (Ze codd. amt.) 
Bassus in Satyris, vix dubio quin 
noster sit intelligendus. lf on the 
other hand the reading 7ecos and 
sezéx is preferred, the sense of the 
passage will be something to this 
effect: *Of rare skill in handling 
youthfül themes (cf. Ov. Z7Zsz. V. 1. 
7) and in singing (or perhaps sazi- 
Tising) with a dignity beyond your 
years (senex).' To judge from his re- 
lations with Persius, Bassus was not 
an old man at the present time ; con- 
sequently sezex must not be taken 
literally, which is in itself a slight 
confirmation of the reading I have 
preferred. 

6] *For myself, I am now enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the Ligurian coast, 
and the sea. I love wears its winter 
aspect) For Zzgus ora cf. femina 
Zzgus (Tac. st. 11. 13), and PAZaeax 
gopulus (Juv. xv. 23). 

ἡ Intepet| For the same reason 
Horàce retires to the sea-coast for 
the winter. Cf. 22. 1. 7. το, Quod 
sz bruma nive Albanis Wlinet agris 


sezex Mp. Herm.; sezes B1. Jahn, Macl. Koenis. 


Ad mare descendet vates tuus, et sibi 
garcet, Contractusque leget. 

hibernat| One of the most diffi- 
cult expressions in Persius, as at 
first sight the context seems to show 
that the idea of a zoug£ and wintry 
sea would be out of. place in the 
present passage. Vet such I believe 
to be the meaning, as a passage in 
Cic. /V. D. 11. 10 proves that at 
such times the temperature of the 
sea, and consequently of the climate, 
was supposed to be raised: /Za7ia 
agitata ventis 2fa tefescumt aut intelligi 
Jacile possit in tantis illis humoribus 
inclusum esse calorem: nec enim ilie 
externus et adventitius habendus est 
fepor, sed ex intimis maris partibus 
agitatione excitatus. From the cor- 
responding expression of Horace, 
defendens füsces Aiemat mare, the 
translation *resting, lying by for the 
winter? (cf. χειμάζειμ, χειμερίζειν, 
*to go into winter-quarters") has 
come into favour, but the interpre- 
tation I have suggested will explain 
both passages, and how the sea can 
be said to be at *rest' in the winter is 
more than Ican say, though the scho- 
liastis ready with an explanation, szecz 
eniyt naves Aemare dicimus quum 
«0n navigamt sic et mare dum non 
navigatur. 

meum] like vere szo, *the spring- 
time they love' (ofthe bees, in Virg. 
Georg. IV. 22), and most certainly 
not to be pressed in proof that Luna 
was the poet's native-place. 

8 Dant| 'present,' 7 ventos az- 
ceant et frangant; cf. Virg. Ae. 1. 
105 (Jahn). For za se valle ve- 
ceptat, cf. reducta, val/zs (Hor. Carzz. 
I. 17. 17). Macleane comments on 
this as an accurate description of 
Lunae fortus, now the Gulf of Spez- 

zia: *It is surrounded by high moun- 
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Lunai portum, est operae, cagnoscite, cives / 

Cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse IO 
Maeonides, Quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo. 

Hic ego securus vulgi et quid praeparet auster 

Infelix pecori, securus et angulus ille 

Vicini nostro quia pinguior, etsi adeo omnes 

Ditescant orti peioribus, usque recusem 1$ 


tains, and the valleys run down to 
the shore as Persius describes, and 
two or three other bays indent the 
coast of the gulf. "The name of the 
town at which Persius was staying 
was not Luna (Luni), which, though 
it gave its name to the bay, was 
separated from it by a range of hills 
and the river Macra." 

9 estoperae] sc. jrezum,is the 
reading of all the best Mss and 
editions: *ZZa£e acquaintance with 
the harbour of Luna: it's well svort 
your while! 'This is the rational ad- 
vice of Ennius when he had snored 
off the dream that he was Homer 
(and found himself). plain Quintus 
once again instead of a Pythagorean 
peacock. 'The line quoted in the 
above passage occurs in the Annals 
of Ennius. For the allusion to the 
dream of Ennius cf. note on Prol. 
ver. I. 

Io Cor Enni] sc. Cordatus Ennzus. 
Cf. Hor. .Sat. 1. 7. 2 Vzrtus Scipiadae 
et qmitis sapientia Laeli. 'Thisis better 
than the ordinary translation * Such 
is the heartfelt advice of Ennius," as 
it suggests the recovery of his senses 
which he had temporarily lost in his 
dreams of transmigration. 

11 Quintus] He imagined himself 
to have passed through four succes- 
sive changes, the order of which is 
given by the scholiast as (1) Pytha- 
goras, (ii) a peacock, (iii) Euphorbus, 
(ivy) Homer, but by Tertullian as 
(1) Euphorbus, (ii Pythagoras, (iii) 
Homer, (iv) a peacock. In either 
case the joke implied in gazz£us is 
the same, *awoke to find himself 
No. 5 in the order of succession.' 


pavone ex Pythagoreo] .Szc ezmzz: 
ait Ennius im Annalium suorum 
grincipio, ubi se dicit vidisse 772 somnis 
Homerum. dicentem fuisse se quondam 
gavonem, et ex eo framslatam. esse 
azimam. im se (schol) ΟἿ᾽ also 
Tertul. de Az. 33 Pavum. se zmemi- 
zt Homerus Ennio somnzanteg sed 
goetis nec vigilantibus credam. 

I2 Securus vulgi] sc. gzzd vudgus 
dicat faciatque (Jahn). | With zzfezzx 
in the sense of ' baleful,' *blasting;' 
cf. Mumbeus Auster. (Klor. .Saz. 11. 
6. 18) and Virg. Georg. I. 444 
Arboribusque satisque IVotus pecorique 
SZuister; and with Praeparet, may 
have in store for, cf. Quid cogitet 
humidus Auster (Georg. τ. 462). 

13—17] *Careless too of the fact 
that my neighbour's nook of land is 
more productive than my own : aye 
verily, though all men of meaner 
origin should grow rich before me, 
yet would I steadily refuse to be 
bent and dwarfed by discontent, 
or to dine without a delicacy, or to 
touch with my nose the seal on a 
flagon of stale wine. 

I3 angulus ille] like O sz azzguZus 
ze Proximus accedat qui nunc denor- 
mat agellum (Hor. Sat. 11. 6. 8). 

r4 pinguior] Cf. Ov. 4A. 4. 1. 
349 Jerülior seges est alienis semper 
in aeris, Vicinumque fecus grandius 
uber habet. 

etsi adeo omnes] not as Macleane, 
*absolutely all, but * Yes, 7 γεῤεαΐ 
i^, though all? 

15 orti pejoribus] Cf. Hor. Z. 
I. 6. 22 Zndignum quod sit. pejoribus 
ortus 4c tbi sit potius quam. tu 
anirabilis zl[z, while in the present 
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Curvus ob id minui senio, aut coenare sine uncto, 
Et signum in vapida naso tetigisse lagena. 
Discrepet his alius: geminos, horoscope, varo 


Producis Genio. 


Solis natalibus est qui 


Tingat olus siccum muria vafer in calice empta, 20 


Ipse sacrum irrorans patinae piper; hic bona dente 


Grandia magnanimus peragit puer. 


Utar ego, utar, 


ver. 22. feragat «y. 


passage there may be a secondary 
allusion to the social condition of 
Persius himself who was an eques, 
and, as his biographer tells us, 
sanguine et affinitate primi ordinis 
viris conjunctus. 

.. τό Curvus obid minui] Cf. ata 
yàp ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσ- 
κουσιν (Hom. Od. T. 360). 

sine uncto] Cf. .Saz. I1I. 102, and 
especially Hor. 44s Je 422 δὲ 
vero est uncium qui vede ponere 
fossi. With this picture of the 
miser bending over his wine-jar to 
see whether the seal has been tam- 
pered with cf. .Saz. IV. 29 sqq., and 
with zagzda, used of wine spoilt by 
being put into badly resined jars, 
cf. Saz. v. 148 Vezentanumque va- 
bellum. .Exhalet vapida laesum. fice 
sessilis obba ? 

18 his] Zzzc Macl, but Zis well 
denotes the party of which Persius 
avows himself a follower, * Another 
may have different tastes from a man 
of my class,' and cf. Hor. .Saz. 1. 6. 
93 Longe mea discrefat istis Et vox et 
ratio. 

horoscope] is the star of one's 
nativity. Paro is here an expressive 
word as it is used primarily of two 
lines which, starting from a common 
point, Zizerge afterwards in different 
directions. For Gezio cf. note on 
Sa£. II.: 3 and especially Hor. E. 
IL. 2. 18) Genzus natale comes. qui 
temperat astrum, which contains pre- 
cisely the same idea stated in the 
converse form. 


20, 21] Fora similar condensation 
of ideas cf. in particular .Saz. 11. ὅτ 
An Bassim sequeris corvos festague 
[utogue? where, as in the present 
passage, every word adds something 
to the picture. It is a birthday with 
the miser (soZzs zzafa£zbus) and. yet it 
is only a dry cabbage (contr. Uzge 
uer caules, ver. 69) that he moistens 
(Zzgaf) with a cheap brine pickle 
(zmuria) which he is cunning enough 
to buy as he wants it by a cupful at 
a time (zz ca/zce empta), while with 
his own hands he sprinkles over it 
the sacred pepper. 

21 Sacrum] 1.6. sacred in his eyes 
from being so expensive. Cf. Zoc 
bene si! (Sat. 1V. 30) and sacris 
saccis of the misers money-bags 
(Hor. .Saz. I. 1. 7o). To explain it, 
as Jahn does, by the analogy of 
&As θεῖος, ἀλφίτου ἱεροῦ loses all the 
force of the satire. 

in calice empta] not as it is often 
translated, *in a bought cup," which 
adds nothing to the picture. 7772 
was the brine in which tunny was 
pickled. ' For its cheapness, as com- 
pared with the high price of the 
more refined gaz: cf. Mart. X1n1. 
103 Amtzpolitani, fateor, sum. fila 
dhynni; Essem si scomóri, mom tib 
7nissa forem. 

22 magnanimus] like zeus 7or- 
titer absumptis (Hor. Ef. 1. 15. 26) 
of one who *runs through a fie 
property in reckless fashion.' Its 
position in the sentence, as Macleane 
observes, marks 22,467 as emphatic 
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Nec rhombos ideo libertis ponere lautus, 
Nec tenuem sollers turdarum nosse salivam. 
Messe tenus propria vive et granaria, fas est, 25 


Emole; quid metuis? occa, et seges altera in herba est. 


Ast vocat officium: trabe rupta Bruttia saxa 


Prendit amicus inops, remque omnem surdaque vota 
Condidit Ionio; iacet ipse in litore et una 


ver. 23. scombros "y. 


ver.24. Zenues salivas Mp. vy. Herm.; Zenuem salivam Br. Jahn, Macl. 


Koenig. 


*while yet in his teens He com- 
pares Hor. Carm. 1. 9. I5, and 
Ef. τ. 2. 67 Nunc adbibe furo Pectore 
verba fuer. i d 

Uiar ego, utar] Cf. UZar, εἰ ex 
z»odico quamium. ves foscet acervo 
Tollam, nec metuam quid de me judi- 
cet Aeres (Hor. E. 1I. 2. 190). “1}} 
«se my property, ze it I say, not 
luxurious enough for all that to serve 
up turbots to my freedmen, or epi- 
cure enough to distinguish the subtle 
flavour of hen-fieldfares. Live up 
to your income and grind out, as 
in duty bound, the contents of your 
granaries. What are you afraid of ? 
Only harrow the ground and you 
have another crop in the blade. But, 
besides this, there are the claims of 
charity.* 

24 turdarum] Solent enim quidam 
gulae dediti tantae subtilitatis habere 
galatum. wt cognoscant  turdos...si 
masculus sit am femina (schol.). 
Independent of this distinction Mar- 
tial says generally of the fieldfare 
Inter. aves turdus, si quis me judice 
certet, Inter quadrupedes  mattea 
jrima lepus (X11. 92). 

salivam] is equivalent to s27oez. 
Cf. Sa. V. 112 salvam AMercurialen, 
and Prop. 1v. 8. 38 £z Methymnaei 
Graeca. saliva 7,671, 

25 tenus] Jahn compares szz:;72 
tenus attigit ore (Virg. Aen. Y. 737) 
and Curt. VIII. 14. 9 auci Aostzum 
tenus exacti genetravere ad. Porum, 


adding the following remarks on the 
construction : *Messe tenus propria 
vive Za videtur explicamdum, at 
messe propria vive Jemzga£ur i.e. 
consume fructus agrorum fuorum, 
cui adjectum. est aduerbii loco tenus, 
ut significetur, usque ad finem, quoad 
suppetunt. But his objections to the 
simpler and more usual explanation 
are surely hypercritical: Ex vugarz 
autem interpretandi vatione ut. signi- 
ficaret usque ad propriam messem 
vive, rimum. lud wive Aoc. loco 
minus apte positum. esset, tum v. pro- 
pria semsuzz mom Aaberet, denique 
sententia non apte expressa. esset." 

26 occa] Cf. Hor. Z7. 1I. 2. τότ 
Cum. segetes occa£ tibi 2nox. frumenta 
daturas. 

27 ofücium] Charity, the season- 
able exercise of which was specially 
inculcated by the Stoics. Cf .Sar. 
II. 70 Zafriae carisque propinquis 
Quantum. elaxgiri deceat, also .Sat. v. 
Ilo fam «unc astringas, jam munc 
granaria laxes? and, in particular, 
ΟἸς ὁ ΟΜ 

trabe] 15 a ship, as in .Saz. V. 141. 
For 2γερα cf. Virg. Jem. VI. 360 
Prensantemque uncis manibus capta 
aspera tnontis. 

28 surda vota] are prayers which 
do not make themselves heard: 
Surdum ez id quoque vocatur, quod 
non auditur quia non clarum sonunt 
veddit (Cf. Prop. 1. 7. 18) «nde de 
Hs dicitur guae obscura atque tgno- 
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Ingentes de puppe Dei, iamque obvia mergis 20 
Costa ratis lacerae: nunc et de cespite vivo 

Frange aliquid, largire inopi, ne pictus oberret 

Caerulea in tabula.—Sed coenam funeris heres 

Negliget, iratus quod rem curtaveris; urnae 

Ossa inodora dabit, seu spirent cinnama surdum, 35 
Seu ceraso peccent casiae, nescire paratus: 

June bona incolumis minuas? Et Bestius urget 


ver. 34. 716 6201} "y. 


Dilia sunt, et inutilia fere et non. ger- 
Jecta notat. (Jahn.) 

3o de puppe Dei] Cf. Ov. Z7zs. 
L 4. 7 JMonte mec inferior $rorae 
Bubpique recurvae, Imsilit εἰ ductos 
verberat unda Deos. Obvia mergis 
is-* open to seagulls.' 

31 et de cespite vivo] i.e. Charity 
requires you not only to grind out 
your corn for his use but even to 
give him a piece of your landed 
property (like e/azzzz az. 111. 71). 

32 oberret| 'that he may not 
have to roam the country. For 
oberret. cf. Sat. V. 166, and for cae- 
rulea tabula Sat. 1. 89 and note. 

33] The objection of some imagi- 
nary opponent, certainly not of 
Bassus to whom it has been referred 
by some commenfators: *But your 
heir (you say) will neglect your 
funeral feast in his rage at the cur- 
tailment of the property: he will 
consign your bones to the urn un- 
perfumed, with a determination not 
to know that the cinnamon is scent- 
less and the cassia adulterated with 
cherry bark. 

33 coenam funeris] *Caena fune- 
ris se funebris era? duplicis generis, 
una dis manibus im rogo parabatur 
Brofrieque vocabatur silicernium (cf. 
feralis caena Juv. v. 8), a/fera proxi- 
mis e amicis eamque vocabant epu- 
lum funebre (cf. Livy, vit. 22, Cic. 
dro Mur. 36, 75, Suet. Caes. 26, 38). 
Koenig. It isthe latter of the two 
which is more particularly alluded 
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toin the present passage, as it was 
often specially enjoined in the will. 
Cf. epulum arbitrio Arri (Hor. Sat. 
II. 3. 96). 

35 inodora] Cf. Ov. 77zsz. 111. 3. 
69 Ague ea (sc. ossa) eum. folis et 
amomi fuluere misce, and Tib. rri. 
2. 23 l/luc quas mitt dives Pan- 
chata merces, Eoique Arabes, binguis 
et Assyria. 

surdum] Cf. ver. 28, on which 
Jahn adds that it denotes anything 
dull or uncertain, as in this passage 
a faint smell, in Juv. vir. 71 a dull 
sound (szzda buccina), and in Pliny, 
XXXVII. 5. I8, a faint colour (Zzzer- 
currit umbra, surdusque fit color). 

37 Tune bona incolumis minuas] 
Tunc bona incolumis minuas? Macl. 
after a few MSS, an instance of 
perverse reading to which we may 
well apply the criticism of Hermann 
on another proposed emendation, 
Ego vero malos versus vel optimis 
goetis interdum. excidisse nunguam 
negavi, bonos conjgectando fessumdari 
dicere etiasn nunc fernego, for this so- 
called emendation produces a hiatus 
in the verse, involves the passage in 
obscurity, and results in the follow- 
ing far-fetched translation: * And 
then would you not be mad to cur- 
tail your estate?! "There is no reason 
to doubt that the reading printed in 
the text is the true one, and that it 
is not the remark of the Zeres (as 
Jahn supposes, thereby. making con- 
fusion worse confounded by the in- 
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Do&ores Graios: Z/a fíf: gestquam sagere urbi 
Cum pipere et- palmis venit. nostrum hoc maris expers, 
Foenisecae crasso vitiarunt unguine pulies.— 40 


ver. 39. &oc nostrum v. 


ver. 40. 


troduction of a new speaker) but of 
the original opponent who is sup- 
posed to speak generally up to this 
time and now deals a home thrust at 
Persius: «Do you mean to say, 
Persius, that you. would thus break 
up your property while hearty and 
strong (instead of waiting to be- 
queath it by wil on your death- 
bed)? Cf. the precisely similar 
passage in az. 1. 28 A£ pulcrum est 
digito monstrari et dicier hic est! 
Tem cirratorum centum dictata fuisse 
Pro nihilo jendas? which is almost 
conclusive on the point. By this 
reading and translation the abrupt- 
ness of the passage is considerably 
lessened, as no new speaker is intro- 
duced with the exception of Bestius 
who suitably enough throws in a 
word to second this utilitarian advice. 
For the same reason I have not 
hesitated to retain * Z'uwze bona 17:- 
columis minuas ?' in its present place 
in line 37, as the transposition of 
this and verse 41 aec cinere ulterior 
metuas2^, which is adopted by Her- 
mann, renders the word a£ which 
follows inexplicable, necessitates the 
introduction of a new speaker (sc. 
Persius himself) and adds to the 
abruptness which we are attempting 
to explain. 

37 Bestius urget] The position of 
et proves that Bestius is a new party 
to the dialogue, and not the original 
antagonist: *add to which Bestius 
presses our Greek philosophers hard: 
That's just the way; euer since tAis 
emasculate. philosophy «was imported 
into the city with its pepper and dates 
our very veapers have tainted their 
gpottage with thick oil." 

Bestius] The corrector Bestius of 
Horace (Ef. I. 15. 37), who is in- 
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troduced to play the same part as 
the military captain in .Saz. I. 127, 
III. 77, V. 189, and delivers his un- 
reasoning invective against Greek 
learning, as exemplified in the Stoic 
doctrine of Charity. 

38 sapere hoc] like zos£rum zstud 
vivere triste (Sat. Y. 9). 

39 Cum pipere et palmis] sc. 
from Syria, here put for the East 
generally. Cf. Jam pridem Syrus 
in Tiberim defluxit Orontes (Juv. 11. 
62) and advectus Romam quo pruna 
et coltana vento (111. 83). 

palmis] *dates, not *'palm-oil, 
for the plural would be out of place 
if the latter were intended as Jahn 
suggests. 

maris expers] is unquestionably 
*emasculate as Casaubon under- 
stands it (cf. Sa. I. 103, 104 Si festiculz 
vena ulla paterni Viveret in nobis and 
Summa. delumbe saliva Hoc naíat), 
an epithet which admirably sums up 
the moral and literary condition of 
Rome at the period of which the 
Satirnst is writing. "The whole of 
Persius is nothing but one long de- 
nunciation against the * shams' then 
prevalent in every department of 
art and morality, while Seneca and 
other writers add their testimony 
that in poetry, oratory, philosophy, 
and religion it was as a rule the 
shadow and not the substance that 
was courted. 

Jahn, Macleane and others scout 
this simple and matural interpreta- 
tion, and, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that because Persius frequently 
reproduces Horace therefore he must 
always do so, refer the expression to 
Chium maris expers (Sat. 11. 8. 15), 
and suggest as possible explanations 
either (i) *insipid" (lit. with no ad- 
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Haec cinere ulterior metuas? At tu, meus heres, 
Quisquis eris, paulum a turba seductior audi: 
O bone, num ignoras? missa est a Caesare laurus 


mixture of salt, which was added 
to certain Greek wines to give them 
a tone), or (i) “οἵ home growth' 
*that has never crossed the seas '— 
the former of which interpretations 
is farfetched, the latter a contradic- 
tion of the rest of the sentence. For 
myself, as I have stated at length in 
the Introd. to the Satires, I believe 
that Persius often imitated the lan- 
guage, as distinct from the meaning, 
of Horace, and that we are conse- 
quently by no means bound to force 
on the adopted passage the sense 
which is necessitated in the original. 

40 vitiarunt] like v;Za/o in .Sar. 
II. 64, *havemixed and spoilt,! where 
it is used to express a precisely simi- 
lar judgment on the part of a man 
of the old school. 

pultes] like the 2o/ezía was the 
food of labouring men (cf Juv. 
XIV. 171 Grandes fumabant pultibus 
o/lae), while zzguez is nothing more 
than the scented oil or sauces which 
seem to have been the proverbial 
type of luxury. Cf. uzge puer caules 
in ver. 69. 

41. At this point Persius pro- 
ceeds to meet the two objections in 
turn. The first he dismisses with a 
brief sneer, as a plea which is not 
heart-felt and only raised for want 
of something better, *Do you really 
mean to say that you are afraid of 
neglect beyondthegrave? (Cf. Hor. 
Ef. 1I. 2. 191 JVec metuam. quid de 
216 judicet Aeres, Quod mom glura 
datis invenerit) But with you, my 
heir, whoever you are to be, I must 
have a serious word or two, so come 
apart from the throng and listen to 
me.' 

4r cinere ulterior] Gk. περαιτέρω 
κόνεως. 

42 Quisquis eris] The addition 
of these words well denotes the 
carelessness of the speaker upon the 


point in question, while, as a matter 
of fact, if a man had no children 
the question who was his Zeres Zegz- 
Zmus might very possibly remain 
undecided till his death. 

43—580] We now come to a pas- 
sage which stands alone in Persius 
on account of the personality of its 
satire. The allusions to Nero in 
the rst and 4th Satires had been 
carefully veiled, no doubt because he 
was still living: but in this instance 
the irony is directly and unmistake- 
ably aimed at a triumph celebrated 
by Caligula after a mock campaign 
against the Germans in B.C. 40, 
which is alluded to by Tacitus 
(Hist. IV. 15) as the Cazanarum 
expeditionum ludibrium. 'lhe expe- 
dition is thus described in the Gez- 
zunia, c. 37: Drusus ac Δίεγο et 
Germanicus im suis eos (sc. Germa- 
7105) sedibus Berculerunt. Post ingen- 
des C. Caesaris minae in ludibrium 
versae. nde otium, donec occasione 
discordiae mostrae et civium. armo- 
vum, expugnatis [eozonum. hibernis, 
etiam. Gallias affaciavere, ac rursus 
gulsi inde proximis temporibus trium- 
gAati magis quam victi sunt. 

43 O bone, num ignoras] like 
Heus, bone, tu falles (Sat. 111. 94) ; 
*My good sir, haven't you heard 
the news? A despatch has arrived 
from the emperor reporting the 
signal defeat of the flower of the 
German army, so the cold ashes are 
being swept from the altars and the 
empress is even now engaged in 
hiring arms for the. doorposts, royal 
cloaks and yellow beards for the 
captives, war-chariots and tall Rhe- 
nish men. So in honour of the 
Gods and the good fortune of our 
general I intend to bring out a hun- 
dred pairs of gladiators to celebrate 
the glorious victory: who forbids? 
Just venture to do so, δος betide 
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Insignem ob cladem Germanae pubis, et aris 

Frigidus excutitur cinis, ac iam postibus arma, 45 
ἴδῃ} chiamydes regum, iam lutea gausapa captis, 

Essedaque ingentesque locat Caesonia Rhenos. 

Dis igitur Genioque ducis centum paria ob res 

Egregie gestas induco; quis vetat? aude. 

Vae, nisi connives! oleum artocreasque popello 5e 


you if you do not winkatit! Again 
Iam going to give a largess of oil 
and meat pies τ the populace: do 
yousay nay? Speak out. Vo, zot 
exactly that (you answer), Óut st 
your estate near here is fairly impove- 
γέρεα." 

43 laurus] sc. /aureata epistola, 
cf. Juv. IV. 149 JVenzsset epistola 
fenza; and Mart. IX. 36.5 Veróa 
ducis Daci chartis mandata restgnas ; 
Viciricem. laurum quam. venit ante 
vhrles. 

44 pubis] The Gk. ἡλικία, *those 
of military age! *the flower of the 
army." 

45 postibus] not merely the Zezz- 
4e doors, to which Macleane would 
restrict it (cf. Hor. Car. 1v. 15. 6, 
Virg. 4ez. VII. 183); for, as Jahn 
well remarks, 47a, Aostium spolia, 
postibus triumphatorum. affigebantur 
zn honorem domus, quae neque emp- 
Zoribus wvefigere licebat. Cf. Plin. 
XXXV. 2. 2, Val. Max. VII. 6. 1. 

46 lutea] «auburn,' a colour often 
imitated in Rome by the use of 
spuma Batava (cf. Mart. VIII. 33. 
20; XIV. 26). This is noticed among 
the details of the mock triumph in 
the account given by Suetonius 
Calig. 47, Conversus hinc ad curam 
£riumprhü, praeter captivos et transfu- 
gas barbaros, Gallorum quoque 270- 
cerissimum quemque et, ut i5se dicebat, 
ἀξιοθριάμβευτον, ac monnullo ex 
grincipibus legit ac seposuit ad. fom- 
$am, coegitgue nom lantum rutilare 
et submittere comam, sed e£ serzo- 
nem, Germanicum addiscere et nomina 
barbarica ferre; while Tacitus (4972c. 


39) accredits Domitian with a simi- 
lar device, Zzera£ comscientia derisui 
Juise nuper falsum e Germania 
iériumphum, emptis der commercia 
quorum. habitus e£ crines zzz caftivo- 
7147). speciem formarentur. 

47 Wee Ca&gulae olim 
amica, ost iLolliam Paulinam ve- 
Jectam uxor, cf. Suet. Ca/zg. 25, Dio 
Cas. LIX. 23. (fahn.) According to 
Suetonius these preparations were 
carried out by Procuratores. Cf. Suet. 
Calig. 47 Scripsit e£ procuratoribus, 
triumphum. appararent quam mini- 
ma summa, sed. quantus nunquam 
alius fuisset, quando zm ommium 
hominum bona jus haberent. 

ingentes Rhenos] Cf. A/emi zodos 
Mart. v. 37. 8. ΤῈ is strange (as 
Macleane remarks) that, in spite 
of the express statement of Sueto- 
nius jrocerissimum quemque et, ut 
ipse dicebat, ἀξιοθριάμβευτον.... egi, 
Forcellini and Jahn should under- 
stand Δ λόγος to mean *statues of 
the Rhine, such as were carried in 
triumphal processions (for instance, 
we find the river Jordan represented 
on the arch of Titus), for *there is 
no reason to suppose a number of 
such statues would be carried in the 
procession, and the above passage 
of Suetonius shows what Caligula's 
orders were." 

48 Genioque ducis] sc. the 727 
citas or Zaustitas of the emperor. 
Cf. note on .Saz. 11. 2, and Ov. Ζαρέ, 
V. 145 JMille Lares, Geniumque ducis, 
qui tradidit illos, Urbs habet: et vici 
numina trina colunt. 

ducis] *ducem aceze vocat Cadzgu- 
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Largior; an prohibes? dic clare! Voz adeo, inquis: 
Exossatus ager iuxía esf. Age, si mihi nulla 

Iam reliqua ex amitis, patruelis nulla, proneptis 

Nulla manet patrui, sterilis matertera vixit, 

Deque avia nihilum superest, accedo Bovillas 55 
Clivumque ad Virbi, praesto est mihi Manius heres. 


lam, quasi vere bellum. gesserit, simi- 
Her Domitianum | Juvenalis (1v. 
145). Jahn. 

49 induco] sc. zz arezam. For 
the number cez£um aria, which 
would involve an enormous expense, 
cf. Hor. Sa. 11. 3. 85 Vi sze fecissent, 
gladiatorum. dare centum. Damnati 
jopulo paria atque epulum. 

zo artocreas] Àn unusual word 
in place of the more ordinary vzsce- 
rato. lt occurs however in an in- 
scription. quoted by Jahn. The 
visceratio was usually a distribution 
of bread and meat (cf. Suet. Caes. 
38; Cic. de Off. 11. τό. 55; Livy, vri1. 
22. 2), and the oil is apparently an 
extra introduced from another class 
of largess (cf. Suet. Caes. 38, JVer. 12). 

52 Exossatus] The uncertainty 
as to the meaning of this word has 
given rise to two different explana- 
tions of the passage. The literal 
meaning of exossafus is *deprived 
of bones, like a fish which has been 
prepared for the table. Cf. Plaut. 
Amph. 1. 1. 1603. Exossatum. os esse 
ofortet, quem. probe fercusseris, and 
Aulul. τι. 9. 2 Muraenam exdorsua, 
atque omnia exossata fae sient. 'The 
nearest approach to this literal sense 
in the present instance would be 
made by removing (with Hermann 
and others) the stop after zzguzs and 
translating 2xossa£us cleared of 
stones, an explanation which is 
justified by Ov. 7Zetam. 1. 393 Laf:- 
des im corpore terrae Ossa veor dici ; 
jacere hos gost terga jubemur, and by 
the fact that this is one of the first 
steps towards reclaiming a piece of 
waste mountain land. "l'aken thus, 
the passage will mean *our field 


is not in such prime order as to 
admit of such extravagance. In 
spite however of the above argu- 
ments I believe that the other inter- 
pretation, which is accepted by 
Jahn and Macleane, is the true one, 
by which a full stop is placed after 
inguis, and exossafus is taken in the 
sense of *impoverished" (lit. * with 
the marrow extracted from the 
bones?) There is something pecu- 
liarly effective in this hesitating 
answer of the heir, *I can't quite 
forbid it: but let me suggest to you 
that your land is impoverished ;' 
while the metaphor is admirably 
illustrated by such passages as Hor. 
Epod. ν. 37 Exsucta uti medulla e 
aridum jecur Amoris esset oculum ; 
Juv. vii. go. Ossa vides regum vacuis 
exsucta medullzs; and, in particular, 
Luc. Zzm. 8 oi δὲ rà ὀστᾶ γυμνώ- 
σαντες ἀκριβῶς kal περιτραγόντες, εἴ 
τις καὶ μυελὸς ἐνῆν, ἐκμυζήσαντες καὶ 
τοῦτον εὖ μάλα ἐπιμελῶς, ᾧχοντο, 
αὖον αὐτὸν καὶ τὰς ῥίζας ὑποτετμημέ- 
νον ἀπολιπόντες. 

53 amitis—matertera] The form- 
er denotes a fa£Zer s sister, the latter 
a χοΐλεγ᾽ » sister, or maternal aunt. 

55 Bovillas] Bovillae zz/er A07azz 
et Ariciam jacebant, $rima im Via 
Appia statio. (Jahn.) Cf. Ov. Zast. 
II. 667 Oria suburbanis quaedam. 
fuit Anna Bovilli. It appears that 
Persius had an estate in this neigh- 
bourhood, which may account for 
the mention of it in the present 
passage. 

56 Clivumque ad Virbi] sc. the 
cliuus Aricinus on the road to Aricia 
and the temple and grove of Diana. 
It was notorious as a station for 
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Progenies terrae? Quaere ex me, quis mihi quartus 

Sit pater: haud prompte, dicam tamen; adde etiam unum, 
Unum etiam: terrae est jam filius, et mihi ritu 

Manius hic generis prope maior avunculus exit. 60 
Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poscis? 


ver. ὅτ. foscas Br. Herm.; oscis Mp. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 


beggars: cf. Dzgnus ad Arzeumnum qui 
ziendicaret ad axem, (Juv. IV. 117). 
Virbiusis identical with Hippolytus, 
who was restored to life by the 
agency of Diana, and worshipped 
in company with her at Aricia under 
this title. (Cf. Virg. 4ez. VII. 771 
sqq., Ov. Zast. 111. 265, VI. 756.) 

Manius] An ordinary name for 
slaves and men of low birth, like 
Dama, Davus, ἄς. There is little 
doubt that the proverb 7Zu/£ 77αγιὶ 
Ariciae (ap. Fest.) alludes to the 
number of these vagabonds in the 
neighbourhood of the Arician tem- 
ple, and that the explanation of 
Festus, zeultos claros viros 2bi fuisse, 
is either false or refers to a. different 
period from the present. 

57—60] *.4 soz of earth! do you 
say? Come ask me to tell you who 
was my father four stages back. I 
must think, but still I can tell you; 
but add one to him, and now one 
more, and I've got to a *Son of 
Earth, and so by the law of descent 
Manius proves to be something like 
my great uncle." 

57 Quartus pater] sc. abavus: 
adde etiam. wnum (-atavus), enum 
eiazi (—tritavus) ^ With the whole 
of this passage cf. in particular 
Plato, ZZeaet. 174 E rà δὲ δὴ γένη 
ὑμνούντων, ὡς *yevvatós τις ἑπτὰ πάπ- 
πους πλουσίους ἔχων ἀποφῆναι, παν- 
τάπασιν ἀμβλὺ καὶ ἐπὶ σμικρὸν ὁρών- 
των ἡγεῖται τὸν ἔπαινον, ὑπὸ ἀπαιδευ- 
σίας οὐ δυναμένων εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἀεὶ 
βλέπειν, οὐδὲ λογίζεσθαι, ὅτι πάππων 
καὶ προγόνων μυριάδες ἑκάστῳ γεγό- 
νασιν ἀναρίθμητοι, ἐν αἷς πλούσιοι 
καὶ πτωχοὶ καὶ βασιλεῖς καὶ δοῦλοι 


βάρβαροί τε καὶ “Ἑλληνες πολλάκις 
μυρίοι “γεγόνασιν ὁτῳοῦν, ἀλλ᾿ ἐπὶ 
πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι καταλόγῳ προγόνων 
σεμνυνομένων καὶ ἀναφερόντων εἰς 
Ἡρακλέα τὸν ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος ἄτοπα 
αὐτῷ καταφαίνεται τῆς σμικρολογίας, 
ὅτι δὲ ὁ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος εἰς τὸ ἄνω 
πεντεκαιεικοστὸς τοιοῦτος ἣν, οἵα συν- 
έβαινεν αὐτῷ τύχη, καὶ ὁ πεντηκοστὸς 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, γελᾷ οὐ δυναμένων λογί- 
ζεσθαί τε καὶ χαυνότητα ἀνοήτου 
ψυχῆς ἀπαλλάττειν. 

59 terrae filius] is admirably ex- 
plained by the following passage 
from Tert. 4207. 10 Dictus Saturnus 
T'errae Caelique filius, quia zgnoti vel 
ex inopinato apparentes de caelo. su- 
gervenire dicuntur, sicut. Terrae filios 
vulgus vocat, quorum genus incertum 
est; gigantesque hac ratione Terrae 
fili appellantur. Cf. also Cic. ad 
Aff. 1. 13. 4, and Juv. 1v 98 Uzde 
Jit ut malim fraterculusesse gigantum. 

ritu generis] can hardly be sc- 
parated, though Jahn does so with 
the remark *ritu gzod rite dicz solet." 

60 prope major avunculus] /7a7or 
avunculus is properly a brother of 
the great-grandmother; consequently 
2γοῤε is added in the present case to 
make the relationship less defmite, 
*about on a par with." 

61—66] * Why do you who are 
stationed ahead of me claim my 
torch before I am out of the race? 
Iam a very god of luck to you: I 
come to you in the very character 
in which they represent him. Do you 
decline my offer? Do you choose 
to be satisfied with what is left? 
There is something gone from the 
capital, you say. Yes, and I've 
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Sum tibi Mercurius; venio deus huc ego ut ille 
Pingitur; an renuis? vin' tu gaudere relictis? 


Deest. aliquid summae. 


Minui mihi; sed tibi totum est, 


Quidquid id est. Ubi sit, fuge quaerere, quod mihi quon- 


dam 65 


Legarat Tadius, neu dicta repone paterna: 


ver. 66. 


spent it on myself; but what is left 
is all yours. Don't you be asking 
what is become of the legacy Tadius 
once left me, nor throw in my teeth 
my fatherly advice to let the interest 
accrue on the capital and to draw 
your expenditure from the former." 
61] Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties which beset the question of the 
Lampadephoria we may easily ga- 
ther from Aeschylus, Lucretius, and 
other authors all that is required to 
explain the allusions in the present 
passage. From these it is clear that 
the course was marked out in sta- 
tions at each of which a new set of 
runners stood ready to take up the 
race, and that so long as the torch 
remained alight and the conditions 
of the race were thus fulfilled it 
could not exchange hands except at 
these particular stations. "The man 
in advance would naturally try to 
snatch the torch from the previous 
holder as soon as he came up, more 
particuladly if it was nearly out. 
Jahn thus describes the two varieties 
of the torch-race: a/ferum quo unus 
quisque cursorum. facem suam. gesta- 
Dat, et is vicloriam vefortabat, qui 
rimus cum. face ardente ad metas 
ferveniebat (Paus. 1. 30. 2; schol. 
Aristoph. Aaz. 131); a/fero certa- 
minis genere eo ves vedi ut alter 
alteri facem ardentem. traderet. — Cf. 
Plat. AKep. 1. 328 A λαμπάδια ἔχοντες 
διαδώδουσιν ἀλλήλοις ἁμιλλώμενοι 
τοῖς ἵπποις. Praecipue wero aec 
imago adÁibetur ad witae mecisque 
conjunctionem significandam, qua is, 
qui moriur, alteri cuidam quasi 


Cadius Mp; .Szaius y; Stadius Jahn; TZadzus Bi. Herm. 


suum viae locum. concedit aut lam- 
jgada tradit; im quo fraeiwit Plato 
(egg. VI. 776 B): γεννῶντας τε kal 
ἐκτρέφοντας παῖδας καθάπερ λαμπάδα 
τὸν βίον παραδίδοντας ἄλλοις ἐξ 
ἄλλων. Cf. Lucr. 11. 77 £z quas: 
cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

62 ut ille pingitur] sc. purse in 
hand, to signify his attribute of xep- 
üdos. Cf. Hor. .Saz. 11. 3. 68 Ke- 
Jecta praeda quam praesens Mercurzus 
ert. 

63 vin'] vis Macl., on the distinc- 
tion between which Jahn writes, 
Jxspecles vis, cum vin! zm simplici 
interrogatione foni soleat, vis ubi 
cum affectu quis hortatur. Cf. Bentl. 
ad Hor. Sat. 11. 6. 92. Verum Sul- 
Bicius quoque (Cic. ej. ad dzv. 1v. 
5. 4): Visne £u te, Servi, te cohibere 
et sneminisse hominem te matum esse? 

saudere] Gk. ἀγαπᾶν. 

64 Minui mihi] Macleane's trans- 
lation *I have curtailed it to my 
own loss' loses all the force of the 
passage. 

65 fuge quaerere] as in Hor. 
C721 ΟΣ 15.112. 22. 

66 Tadius] .SZadzzs Jahn, although 
it is supported, he admits, by only 
one inscription, in which moreover 
the reading of the name is doubtful. 

repone] is not to repeat, as 
Macleane translates it, but to *give 
back,' 'retaliate,' as in Juv. I. r. 
What is the allusion contained in 
dicta paferna it is, I think, impos- 
sible to say. "Taken by themselves 
the words might mean generally *the 
fatherly maxim: ese your znterest, 
azd keep your brincigal for your hein, 
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Fenoris accedat merces; hinc exime sumptus! 


Quid reliquum est? 


Reliquum? nunc, nunc impensius unge, 


Unge, puer, caules! mihi festa luce coquatur 

Urtica et fissa fumosum sinciput aure, 7o 
Ut tuus iste nepos olim satur anseris extis, 

Quum morosa vago singultiet inguine vena, 


but the use of 7z5oze denotes a spe- 
cial allusion to advice which Persius 
had given, a fact which has been 
observed by several of the commen- 
tators, who have consequently en- 
deavoured to explain it as a reference 
to ver. 25 Messe demus propria vive 
et granaria (fas est) mole, which 
is however a recommendation to 
liberality xather than to economy. 
I cannot but fancy that this is one 
of the few passages to which we 
may legitimately apply the statement 
of the biographer Versus aligui 
dempti sunt ultimo libro, and under- 
stand the expression da 7eone 
faterua as a reference to certain 
remarks which the poet had zz£ezdez 
to introduce into the earlier portion 
of the satire, possibly into a denun- 
ciation of extravagance, a subject 
which he has touched upon but no 
more in vv. 2I, 22. 

67 merces] as in Quznas Ac capit 
mercedes exsecat. (Hor. .Saz. 1. 2. 14) 
and JAMercedem aut mummos unde 
unde extricat (Sat. Y. 3. 88). 

68 Quid reliquum est?] is the 
question of the discontented heir, 
which provokes Persius, or the man 
he represents, into declaring that 
he will now live more expensively 
than before, *Is there any reason 
why I should have nettles for a 
holiday dinner and dried pig's cheek 
with split ears, to enable that 
Scapegrace son of yours to fill him- 
self one day with the liver of a 
goose? 

jo Urtica] For z7/ia Jahn well 
compares Hor. 22. 1r. 12. 8 52 
forte.in medio positorum. abstemuius 
herbis Vivis et urtica, and for szmci- 


fut Hor. Sat. 11. 2. 116. Videas— 
colonum. Non ego, narrantem, temere 
edi luce profesta Quicquam. praeter 
olus fumosae cum pedepernae, though, 
strangely enough, he explains fz7o- 
suy. fissa aure as-Uetustate jam 
corrosum. on the strength of the 
following passage from Petron. 135 
Pannum de carnario detulit. furca, 
4 quo faba erat ad usum. reposita 
et sincipitis vetustissima | particula 
mille plagis dolata. 

71 tuus iste nepos] This casual 
mention of the ze2os, whose existence 
whether in the present or the future 
has never before been hinted at, 
appears to me another evidence of 
incompleteness in the satire. .It is 
more than possible that he was to 
have been introduced in the protest 
against extravagance to which I have 
alluded on ver. 66. 

anseris extis] Cf. Juv. v. r14 
Amnseris ante ipsum magni jecur. 

72 morosa] is I think a strong 
confirmation of the reading azzazuzz 
in the precisely similar passage .Sa7. 
IV. 48. Mr Paley however suggests 
that zzoxos4s may be equivalent to 
z0rus and the Gk. μωρός, and may 
mean no more than the Latin zzz- 
dicus. Cf. Plaut. Z?zz. ΤῊΣ 2. 43 
and the usage of the word μάταιος. 

73 irama figurae] a  'thread- 
paper figure,' as Zraz:a is the thread 
of the woof which crosses that of 
the upright s/az7ezm or warp, and 
when the nap is worn off the cloth 
these threads are laid bare. Cf. 
Eur. Aui vag. YI. 12 τρίβωνες 
ἐκλείποντες οἴχονται κρόκας and. Sen. 
JE. XC. 20 .Posidomius dum. vult 
describere... quemadmodum. subtemen 
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SATIRA VI. 105 


Patriciae immeiat vulvae? mihi trama figurae 

Sit reliqua, ast illi tremat omento popa venter? 

Vende animam lucro, mercare atque excute sollers 75 
Omne latus mundi, ne sit praestantior alter 

Cappadocas rigida pingues plausisse catasta; 


ver. 76. πές Mp. y. Herm.; ze B1. Jahn, Macl. Koenig. 
ver. 77. favisse Mp. wy. Jahn; c/ausisse Br; glausisse Herm. Macl. 


Koenig. 


(Ze. kpókm) imsertum, quod duritiam 
utrimque comprimentss tramae re- 
molliat, spatha coire cogatur et jungi, 
textricam quoque artem a sapientibus 
dixit inventam. (St.) 

74 popa venter] like corvos foe- 
las et foetridas ficas (Prol. 13), and 
βατράχων κύκνων (Aristoph. AAaz. 
208). These sacrificing priests lived 
well on the parts of the victim which 
were not required for sacrifice and 
which they received as their per- 
quisite. Cf. in particular Prop. 1V. 
3. 62 .Succinctique calent ad nova 
lucra, gopae. 

75] An abrupt transition from 
Luxurytoits direct opposite Avarce, 
(cf. .Saz. ν. ver. 132—153), between 
which it is hardly possible to trace 
any connection except on the very 
unlikely hypothesis that the zeos so 
incidentally alluded to in ver. 71 is 
really the subject of the satire, and 
that the Zzzztediate ἀεί, no less than 
Persius himself, is expected to save 
on his account. But the idea left by 
the preceding lines is certainly that 
both the heir and the zefos are 
persons who would have Persius save 
in order that they may be able to 
enjoy themselves, and men of this 
class would be the last in the world 
to recognise a taunt so unmistakeably 
levelled at the Avarice of Zzdustry: 
Vende animam lucro: mercare atque 
excute sollers. Omne latus mundi. 
Jahn remarks, *omisso dialogo sen- 
tentia de inexplebili avaritia claudit 
Satiram, and Macleane, *Here he 
begins a new branch of the subject 


which is left unfinished.' It is to 
me an additional proof of the incom- 
pleteness of the satire, and after 
line 74 a passage in all probability 
was to have been introduced which 
would gradually have led up to the 
subject of avarice, the climax of 
which would have been reached in 
the six lines which now close the 
Satire. (Cf. Introd.) *Sell your 
very soul for gain, ply your trade 
and ransack with an eye to business 
every quarter of the globe, that no 
man may have a cleverer hand for 
slapping the stout slaves on the firm 
scaffold: double your property. {12 
isdone. Now have made it threefold, 
now fourfold, and now tenfold wAat 
zt as: and yet qmy purse is wrinkled ; 
se a mark where Dm fo stop. 1 
have found you, Chrysippus, a man 
to finish your heap 1 

75 Vende animam lucro] Jahn 
well compares a. passage from Lon- 
ginus, τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ παντὸς κερδαίνειν 
ὠνούμεθα τῆς ψυχῆς, and Plut. de coz. 
ira 9 ὄτι γὰρ ἂν θέλῃ (ὁ 6vu.os) ψυχῆς 
ωὠνειται. 

excute] Cf. az 1. 49; V. 22; 
Juv. VI. 143- 

7; Cappadocas] The slaves of 
Cappadocia were as a rule tall and 
well-grown (cf. Petron. 63) and in 
great requisition at Rome (cf. Juv. 
VII. rg), especially for Zzicazz (cf. 
Mart. VI. 77. 45 Catul. x. r5). 

plausisse] is the action of the 
dealer to show purchasers the good 
condition of the slaves offered for 
sale (cf. Petron. 57). For cafas/a 
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'Rem duplica. 


A. PERSH. FLACCI SATIRA VI. 


Fei: iam triplex, iam mili quarto, 


Jam decies; redit in rugam : depunge, ubi sistam. 
Inventus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acervi. 8o 


ver. 79. depinge Bi. Jahn, Herm.; dz$unge Mp. *y. (depinge var. lec.) 


Macl. Koenig. 


in this sense cf. Mart. IX. 60. 5 
Sed quos arcamae servamt tabulata 
catastae. — For the more uncom- 
mon word 2avisse we may compare 
Lucr. 11. 375 Abulam pavit aequor 
arenam (Cf. also παίω, πατέω, πατέ- 
ομαι). 

;8 Rem duplica] like Pazrmonia 
conduplicare (Juv. X1v. 229), and 
with the passage which follows cf. 
Hor. Ej. 1. 6. 34 Mile £alenta 
rotundentur, totidem. altera, forro 
Tertia succedant, et quae pars quadret 
acervum. 

jam triplex] For the arrange- 
ment of these two lines I am in- 
debted to Mr Paley. I had origi- 
nally adopted the usual punctuation 
by which zz/ex, quarto and deczes 
are closely joined with what follows, 
but the parallel passage in Juvenal 
(X1v. 325 aec quoque si rugam tra- 
Ait extenditque labellum, Sume duos 
equites, fac tertia quadriginta. «δὲ 
nondum imnplevi gremium, si pan- 
ditur ultra...) proves conclusively 


that redi zm rugam denotes an 
empty, or at least an unfilled, purse 
rather than the reverse. 

79 depunge] Gk. ἀποκεντεῖν, ἃ 
reading to which Jahn himself in- 
clines, though he adopts. degzzge, 
remarking upon it *depinge, zzeute 
übi znforma punctum, ubi sisíam, 
"isi depunge Jerendum est, i.e. 
functum nota? 

8o finitor acervi] Qouodsi Augus 
cupiditati modum. finire possis, etiam 
CArysibpi acervo finem. ponere potes 
(Jahn) For the argument of the 
σωρίτης cf. δ Ej. IL. I. 47 
Dum cadat elusus ratione. vuentis 
acerui; Cic. Acad. τι. τό. 33, and 
again 11. 29, Aerum. natura nullam 
nobis dedit cognitionem. finium. ut 
ulla in ve statuere possimus quatenus : 
nec hoc zm. acervo tritici solum, unde 
nomen est, sed. nulla omnino zn ve 
minutatim. interrogati: dives, pau- 
der? clarus, obscurus. sit 2...guanto 
aut addito aut. dempto certum. quod 
vespondcamus, 7107 Aabemuts. 
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Α. amplexa catinum, v. 182 

abaco, i 131 ἀναβάλλεσθαι, v. 31 
abavus, vi. 57 anceps, iv. II, v. 156 
acerra, li. 5 angues duos, i. 113 
acervi finitor, vi. 80 angulus, vi. I3 
aceti morientis, iv. 32 anhelo, i. 14, v. to 
aceto lotus, v. 86 animae pars, v. 23 
acre despuat, iv. 34 animam vende, vi. 75 
acri junctura, v. I4 anseris exta, vi. 7I 
adductis amicis, iii. 47 Anticyras, iv. 16 
adeo, vi. I4, 5I Antiopa, i. 78 
adjective (for subst.), i. 107, ii. 74; antithetis, i. 86 

ii. 52 aorist freq. 11. 5 
admissus, 1. 117 ἀποδοκιμᾶζειν, 111. 21 
admovere templis, ii. 75 ἀποπτύειν, 11. 34 
adnuere his, ii. 43 aposiopesis, i. 8 
adsonat, i. 102 ἀποστάζειν, ii. 3 
adverso, ex adv. dicere, 1. 44 ἀποτρόποισι δαίμοσι, v. 1607 
Aegeum rapere, v. 142 Appenninus, i. 95 
aegroti veteris, iii. 83 apponit annos, ii. 2 
Aegyptiadae, ii. 56 apposita regula, v. 38 
aenos fratres, ii. 56 Appula canis, i. 60 
aera juvenci, iii. 39 apricatio, iii, 98, iv. 18, 33, v. 179 

— Saturnia, ii. 59 aptius, i. 46 
aerumnis, i. 78 aqualiculus, i. 57 
aerumnosi, lii. 79 Arcadiae pecuaria, iii. 9 
afflatu, i. 123 Arcesilaus, iii. 79 
agaso, v. 76 arcessat, v. 172 
agedum, ii. 22 arcessis, ii. 45 
agitare jocis, vi. 5 arcum dirigere, iii. 60 
ague, quartan, iii. 94 arena (metaph. fr.), iv. 42 
albata, ii. 40 argenti modus, iii. 69 
albo ventre, iii. 98 Aricia, vi. 66 
albus timor, lii. 115 aristas excutere, iil. 115 
Alcibiades, iv. 3 Aristophanes (allusion to), i. 124 
alea, iii. 48, v. 57 arma refigere, vi. 45 
algente catino, iii. 111 — virum, i. 96 
algere, iii. 115 Arreti, i. 130 
alli caput, v. 188 arrodens, v. 163 
ambages succinis, iii. 20 ars— philosophia, v. 105 
ambiguum iter, v. 34 articulos fregerit, v. 49 
ambitio cretata, v. 177 artifex sequi, Prol. 11 
amitis, vl. 53 artificem vultum, v. 40 
amomis crassis, iil. I04 artocreas, vi. 50 
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asper nummus, iii. 69 
assigna tabellas, v. 81 
astrology in Rome, v. 45 
atavus, vi. 57 
Attis, i. 93, 1O5 
Attius or Accius, i. 50, 76 
auditorium, i. 104 
aures bibulas, iv. 50 
auriculas, i. 22, 59, 108, ii. 29 
Auster plumbeus, vi. 12 
— infelix, 7. 
— sinister, 2. 
avaritia, v. 132 
avia, li. 31, Vi. 55 
avias veteres, v. 92 
axe secundo, v. 72 


B. 


baccham conchae, ii. 66 
βαίτη, v. 140 
balanatum, iv. 37 
balba nare, i. 33 
balteus iv. 44 
barba aurea, ii. 58 
barbatus magister, iv. 1 
βασκαίνειν, 11. 34 
Dassaris, i. ΤΟΣ 
Bassus, Caesius, vl. I 
Bathyllus, v. 123 
Daucis, iv. 21 
beatulus, iii. 103 
belle, i. 49 
bellus (adj.), i. 87 
Berecynthius, i. 93 
Bestius, vi. 37 
beta, iii. I13 
bibulas aures, iv. 50 
bicipiti, Prol. 2 
bicolor membrana, iii. 1o 
bidental, ii. 27 
[bilis 1. 12. 111. 8. ἵν. ΘΝ (144. 
birthday, observance of, ii. t 
bis terque, ii. 16 
Blaesus, Pedius, i. 82 
blandi comites, v. 32 
bombis, i. 99 
bona pars, ii. 5 

— mens, ii. 8 
bone (O bone), iii. 94, vi. 43 
Bovillae, vi. 55 
braccatis Medis, iii. 53 
bracteae, ii. 55 
Drisaei, i. 76 
Bruto liberior, v. 8z 


INDEX. 


Bruttia saxa, vi. 27 

buccis tumidis, v. r3 
bullatis nugis, v. 18 

bullae dedicatio, ii. 70, v. 31 
bullit, iii. 34 

buxum torquere, iii. £1 


C. 


caballino, Prol. 1 
cachinno (nom.), i. 12 
cachinnos ingeminaxe, iii. 87 
caepe tunicatum, iv. 30 
Caesonia, vi. 47 
Calabrum vellus, ii. 65 
calamo, iii. 10, I9 
calcaverit, ii. 38 
calces extendit, iii. 1C, 
— gender of, 20. 
calet, iii. 108 
calidae turbae, iv. 7 
Caligula, vi. 43 
calles, iv. 5 
callidus, v. 14 
Calliroe, i. 134 
caloni, v. 95 
calve, i. 56 
camelo, v. 136 
Camena hortante, v. 21 
camino coquitur, v. Io 
Campo indulgere, v. 57 
candela, iii. 103 
candidus felix, ii. 2 
canem cave, 1. I09 
Canicula, iii. 5 
canicula damnosa, iii. 49 
canina littera, i. 109 
canis (— canities), v. 65 
canis Appula, i. 6o 
canities, i. 9 
cannabe, v. 146 
cantare ocima, iv. 22 
canthum, v. 71 
cantus dignoscere, v. 24 
capedines, ii. 59 
capillis positis, iii. 10 
capite induto, iii. τοῦ 
capite et pedibus, v. 18 
Cappadocus, vi. 77 
caprificus, i. 25 
captare urbes, v. 7 
carbone notare, v. 108 
carpamus dulcia, v. 151 
casia, ii. 64, vi. 36 
casses artos, v. 170 
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castiges, 1. 7 coenanda, v. 9 
castoreum, v. 135 coerulea tabula, vi. 32 
catasta, vi. 77 cognatis siccis, v. 164 
catino, iii. 111, v. 182 colligis (— συλλογίζεις), v. 85 
Catullus (plagiarized), i. 99 collueris, i. 18 

caudam jactare, iv. 15 columbo, iii. 16 

causas rerum, iii. 66 comes, iil. I7, v. 32 
cedo (imp.), ii. 75 committere, ii. 4 

cedro, i. 42 compage soluta, iii. 68 
censen'? v. 168 compescere examen, v. I0O 
censorem tuum, iii. 29 compita, v. 35 

centenas voces, v. 26 compitalia, iv. 28 
centeno gutture, v. 6 compositas venas, iii. 9t 
centesima, v. 150 compositum jus, ii. 73 
centum voces poscere, v. I compositus lecto, iii. 104 
centurionem, iii. 177, v. 189 conchae bacca, ii. 66 
centusse curto, v. 19I concordia fata, v. 49 
ceraso peccent, vi. 36 condere fulmina, ii. 27 
cerdo, iv. 51 conditur, ii. 14 

costam, i. 95 connives, vi. 50 

cervice laxa, i. 98 consentire, v. 46 
cessare, v. I27 consumere cras, v. 68 
cesses, iv. 33, v. 187 — soles, v. 41 
cessit pavido, v. 30 contemnere, iii. 21 
ceves, i. 87 coquere messes, iii. 6 
Chaerestratus, v. 162 — vellus, ii. 65 
chariot racing (metaph. fr.), iii. 67 cor Enni, vi. 10 

charity of Stoics, iii. 71 corbes, i. 71 

chartae, iii. 11, v. 62 cornea, i. 47 

cheragra, v. 58 cornicaris, v. I2 
cherry-throw (game of), iii. so (Cornutus; 1. 1,11: 35 ΝΟ 
chlamydes (acc.), vi. 46 corrupto olivo, ii. 64 
chrysendeta, ii. 52 cortice pingui, i. 96 
Chrysidis, v. 165 corvos sequi, iii. 16 
Chrysippus, vi. 8o corymbis, i. ΤΟῚ 

cicer, v. 171 costa ratis, vi. 31 
ciconia, i. 58 cras hesternum, v. 68 
cicutae, iv. 2, V. I45 Crassi aedes, ii. 36 
Cincinnatus, i. 73 crassis amomis, lil. 104 
cinctus Gabinus, v. 31 crassos dies, v. 60 

cinere ulterior, vi. 41 crassum ridere, v. 100 
cinnama, vi. 35 crateras, ii. 52 

cippus, i. 57 Craterus, iii. 65 
cirratorum, i. 29 Cratinus, i. 76, 123 
citreis, i. 53 crepat solidum, ii. 11, v. 25 
clamare sese, ii. 23 crepidatae, i. 127 

clare dicere, ii. 8 crepuere dentes, iii. ror 
claudere versum, i. 93 creta notare, v. 108 
clauso murmure, v. 11 cretata, v. 177 
Cleanthea, v. 64 cribro populi, iii. 112 
Coa lubrica, v. 135 crispante naso, iii. 87 
cocta fidelia, iii. 22 Crispini balnea, v. 126 
coctum, i. 97 crudus, i. 51, 92, ii. 67, v. 16a 
coelestium inanes, ii. Ó1 crura praebere, iv. 42 


coena funeris, vi. 33 cubito tangere, iv. 34 
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cuinam? cuinam? ii. 19 deradere limum, iv. 29 
cuivis, ii. 6 descendere in sese, iv. 23 
cultor juvenum, v. 65 despuat, iv. 35 
cultrix foci, iii. 26 despumare, iii. 3 
cuminum, v. 55 destertuit, vi. IO 
cunis eximit, li. 31 detonsa, iii. 54 
Curibus, iv. 26 deunces, v. 150 
curtare rem, vi. 34 dexter senio, iii, 48 
curta supellex, iv. 52 dextro Hercule, ii. I^ 
curvae in terras, ii. Ó1 — ]Jove, v. 114 
curva (subst.), iv. 11 dia, i. 31 
curvos mores, lii. 52 διαγράφειν, 1i. Y3 
curvus minui, vi. 16 dice (game of), iii. 48 
custos purpura, v. 30 dicenda tacenda, iv. 5 
cute figere, iv. 33 dicier, i. 28 
— ii c. novi, iii. 30 dictata, i. 20, 52 
— perditus, i. 23 dictatorem induit, i. 74 
cuticula curata, iv. 18 diducere ramos, iii. £6, v. 35 
Cybeles religio, v. 186 digito medio, ii. 33 
cynico, i. 133 —  monstrari, i. 28 
dignoscere speciem, v. 24 
D ἐγ τε cautus, V. IO5 
3 dilutas guttas, iii. 14 
δακτυλόδεικτος, 1. 28 Dinomache, iv. 20 
dama, v. 76 dirimebat, i. 94 
damnosa canicula, iii. 49 discernere rectum, iv. 11 
Damocles, iii. 39 discinctus, iii. 31, iv. 22 
Danaides, ii. 56 discolor usus, v. 52 
dare verba, iii. I9 discrepet, vi. 18 
datum sentire, v. 124 discutitur, ii. 25 
Davus, v. 161 dis iratis, 1v. 27 
decenter, i. 84 disponere, v. 43 
decerpere, v. 42 dissutis malis, iii. 59 
Declamations, iii. 45 ditescant, vi. I5 
decoctius, i. 125 διττολογία, 111. 13, 75 
decoquere, v. 57 diversum, in d. scindere, v. 154 
decor, i. 92 dividere in Geminos, v. 49 
decursu, vi. ὅτ dolosi, Prol. 12 
decussa farina, iii. 112 domo majore, iii. 9? 
dedecus obsto, v. 163 δραπετεύειν, i. 156 
defigere culpam, v. 16 dreams, expiation of, 11, 16 
defrutum, v. 57 ducere, ii. 14 
deinde, v. 143 — bona, ii. 63 
δεισιδαίμων, M. 31 -- ramum, iii. 28 
delphin, i. 94 — ferrum, v. 4 
delumbe, i. 104 — vultum, v. 40 
demissus, lii. 34 duplici hamo, v. 154 


demorsos, i. 106 
dentalia terens, i. 73 


dente —gula, vi. 21 E. 
dentes retecti, iii. 101 ebria, 1. 5I 
depellentibus Dis, v. 167 ebulliat, ii. 1o 
deposcere voces, v. 25 ecce—xal μήν, i. 30, 221 
deprendere mores, iii. 55 echo, i. 102 


depunge, vi. 79 edictum, i. 134 


INDEX. III 


effluis, iii. 20 exta and viscera, ii. 30 
effundat, i. 65 extendit mores, v. 38 
egerit (fr. egero), v. 69 — rimas, iii. 2 
egregius lusisse, vi. 6 extinxerit, v. I45 

εἶεν, iv. 20 extrinsecus, v. 128 


ἐκσείειν, i. 49 
ἐκχεῖσθαι, 111. 20 


elargiri, iii. 71 F. 
elegidia, i. 51 fabula, v. 3, 152 
ἐλευθέριος Ζεύς, v. 114 face supposita, iii. 116 
elevet, i. 6 — exstincta, v. 166 
eliquet, i. 35 faecem pannosam, iv. 32 
elixas, iv. 46 fagi— φηγός (?), v. 59 
emaci prece, ii. 3 Falernum, iii. 3 
emeruit, v. 74 fallere, 1. 50, iv. 12; Υ- 27 
emole, vi. 25 fallier, iii. 5o 
ἔμπαιστα, ii. 52 farina, iii. 112, v. 115 
emunctae naris, i. 118, ii. 57 far modicum, iii. 25 
enarrabile, v. 29 farrago, v. 77 
Ennius, Prol. 2, vi. 1o farratam ollam, iv. 31 
Enni cor, vi. 1o farre litabo, ii. 75 
ἐντίθεσαι, v. 6 fascinare, ii. 34 
ἐπιμήλιος, 11. 44 Fatum Stoicorum, v. 48 
equidem, i. 110 favilla, i. 39 
equidem dubitas, v. 45 faxit, i. 112 
Ergenna, ii. 26 fenestras, iii. 1 
error, v. 34 fermentum, i. 24 
escas, i. 22 ferrum —sagitta, v. 4 
esseda, vi. 47 ferto opimo, ii. 48 
Ἑστίας, ἀφ᾽ 'Ear. ἄρχεσθαι, iii. 26 ferus, v. 171 
ἢ τὶς ἢ οὐδείς, i. 3 fervere, i. 126 
Etruscan rites, ii. 36 — olla, v. 9 
euge, i. 49, III —  plebecula, iv. 16 
Eupolis, 1. 124 ferventis massae, ii. 67 
εὐσταλής, iv. 22 — veneni, iii. 37 
Evion, i. 102 fervescit sanguis, iii. 116 
evitandum, ii. 27 festa luce, vi. 69 
examen, i. 5, v. 100 festuca, v. 175 
excusso sago, i. 118 fibra, i. 47, 11. 26, 45, ili. 32, v. 29 
excutere, 1. 49, v. 22, 45, vl. 75 fictile, ii. 60 

— guttas, ii. 54 fidele senectae, ii. 41 

—  emanibus, iii. rot fidelia, iii. 22, 73, v. 183 

— aristas, iii. II5 fidelibus nata, v. 48 
exhale, to, ii. 10 figere terram, iii. 80 
exhalare, iii. 99, v. 148 — jugum, iv. 28 
exire, i. 46, v. 78, 130, 174, vi. 6o — solum, iv. 33 
exossatus, v. 52 figuras ponere, i. 86 
expedivit, Prol. 7 filix, iv. 41 
expiare frontem, ii. 32 findor, iii. 9 
exporrecto, iii. 82 fingendus, iii. 24 
expungam, ii. 13 finis — réAos, i. 48, v. 65 
exsere digitum, v. 119 fissa aure, vi. 7o 
exspes, ii. 5o fistula, iii. 14 
exsultat, i. 82 Flaccus, i. 116 


exsuperat, iii. 89 flagellas puteal, iv. 49 
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flexus metae, iii. 68 grande loqui, i. 15, v. 7 
Floralia, i. 78 $ravis halitus, iii. 89 
foco admovit, vi. t — Saturnus, v. £o 
foedere certo, v. 45 gurgulio, iv. 38 
foenisecae, vi. 40 guttas excutere, li. 54 
foeno fumosa, i. 72 gutture exhalare, iii. 99 
folle, v. τὸ — niti, v. 6 

fonte caballino, Prol. r 

forcipe, iv. 40 IF? 


fortunare (Act.), ii. 45 
fossor, i. 22 
frangere Saturnum, v. 50 
— rem patriam, v. 164 
fratres aenos, ii. 56 
fretus, iv. 3 : 
- : - Helicon, v. 
M E quoted, ii. 31 dM Prob 
rigere, iii 109 h ΠΩΣ zt 
: : ellebore, iii. 63, iv. 16, v. 1co 
frigescant, i. 109 xu 5 ᾿Ξ: 
qn eu ps Pi Hercule dextro, ii. 12 
ἘΣῈ ΕἸΒΟΣ E Dons 61 heres proximus, ii. 12 
ed ΣΠΘΟΤΈΓΕ) E á herilis metus, v. 131 
MO E 1o 4 Hermes κερδῷος, vi. 62 
fulmi nd? 90. heroas sensus, i. 69 
WEE VOR ET Herodis dies, v. 180 
ἘΠ ΣΝ os Nen hesterni Quirites, iii. 106 
SEPAN ARE hesternum oscitat, iii. 
fumosum sinciput, vi. 7o hiand s 5 t; 59 
fundo imo, ii. 51 : ΟΣ 
fi D RED hiantem ducere, v. 176 
unem reduco, v. 118 ICONE 
2 - [2 ΄ 
funeris coena, vi. 33 eee ἮΙ. 77 
ΠΡῸΣ p i3 historic present, iv. 2 
"9s homo alter, ii. 2 
honestum generosum, ii. 74 
G. Horace, i. 116 
horoscope, vi. 18 


habita tecum, iv. 52 
haeres, ii. 19 

halitus gravis, iii. 89 
hamo duplici, v. 154 
Hannibal, i. 95 


Gabinus cinctus, v. 31 : Y 
Galaesus, ii. 64 É horridulus, i. 54 


ii hospes, ii. 8 
De ἐν 2 huccine rerum? iii. 15 
humana re, iii. 72 
humor crassus, iii. 10 
hyacinthina, i. 32 
hypallage, iii. 4, 57 
Hypsipyle, i. 34 


garrit, v. 96 

garum, vi. 21 
gaudere — ἀγαπᾶν, vi. 63 
gausape, iv. 37, vi. 46 
geminet guttas, 111. I4 


Geminos, in G. dividere, v. 49 I 
Gemoniae, v. 154 : 
generoso honesto, ii. 74 idonea dare, v. 20 
Genius, i. 113, ii. 3, iv. 27, v. 151, — ignis fatuus, v. 6o 

vi. 17, 48 ignotus (as subst.), iv. 34 
genuinum, i. 115 ignovisse, ii. 44 
glutto, v. 112 ilex, ii. 24 
Glycon, v. 9 Iliade, i. 123 
Graios doctores, i. 127, vi. 38 Ἰλίου ἅλωσις, i. 70 
grana, v. 55 illita Medis, iii. 53 


granaria, v. t10, vi. 25 imagines, Prol. 5, iii. 28 
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immittere templis, ii. 62 
immurmurat, ii. 9 
impallescere, v. 62 
impellere, ii. 13, 59, v. 128 

τος aurem, ii. 21 
impensius, vi. 68 
impunitior, v. 130 
inane (as subst.), i. 1 

— coelestium, ii. 61 
inclusi, 1. 13 
incoctum honesto, ii. 74 
incolumis, vi. 37 
increvit fibris, iii. 32 
incurvum, i. 9t 
incusa auro, ii. 52 
incutere deos, v. 187 
indomitum Falernum, iii. 3 
induco (in arenam), vi. 49 
inducere dictatorem, i. 7o 
induto capite, iii. 106 
inepte cornicari, v. I2 
inexpertum deprendere, lii. 52 
infami digito, ii. 33 
infelix Auster, vi. 13 
Infinitive for subst, i. 9, 27, 122, 

iii. 18, v. 53, &c. 
Infinitive of surprise, iv. 36 
inflantes corpora, i. 187 
infodiam, 1. 120 
infundere monitus, i. 79 
infusa lympha, iii. 13 
ingemere, 1v. 30 

— vitam, v. 61 
ingenuo ludo, v. 16 
ingerere, v. 6, 177 
inhibere perita, ii. 34 
inodora, vi. 35 
insana Canicula, iii. 5 
inscitia debilis, v. 99 
inserere aures fruge, v. 63 
insolatio, iii. 33, 98, iv. 18, v. 179 
insomnis, iii. 54 
inspice, iii. 88 
Inspiration, Prol. 1 
instanti imperio, v. 157 
insulsus, v. 9 
intabescant, iii. 38 
integer, 1. 73 
intendere numeris, vi. 3 
intepet ora, vi. 6 
intortos mores, v. 38 
introrsum, ii. 9 
intumuilt, V. 145 
I nunc, iv. I9 
invigilat, iii. 35 
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Ionio condere, vi. 29 
irriguo, v. 56 
irrorans piper, vi. 21 
Isis, v. 18 

Ttalo honore, i. 129 
itane? iii. 7 


Jie 


jactare caudam, iv. i5 

— festucam, v. 175 
Jane, i. 58 
janua and porta, iii. 105 
jecore aegro, v. 129 
Jerome, v. 152 
Jove nostro, v. 50 
Judaica religio, v. 180 
judex potior, ii. 20 
jugum figere, iv. 28 
junctura, i. 65, 92, v. !4 
junicum omenta, ii. 45 
jure— εἰκότως, iii. 48 
jus fasque, ii. 73 
jus habere sui, v. 176 
justum suspendere, iv. 10 


K. 


κερδῷος, ii. 44, vi. 62 
κομᾶν, i. 29 
κρούειν, V. 24 


L. 


I, and R interchanged, i. 7? 
labefactent, iv. 40 
labella uda, ii. 32 
labello exporrecto, iii. 82 
labentes annos, ii. 2 
Labeo, Attius, 1. 4, 50, 123 
laborat vinci, v. 39 
laboro scire, ii. 17 
Jacerae ratis, vi. 31 
lactibus unctis, 3i. 30 
laena, i. 32 
laevo pectore, ii. 53 
lagena, vi. 17 

—  sitiente, iii. 92 
lallare, iii. 18 
lambunt, Prol. 5 
lampada ferens, vi. 61 
lampadephoria, vi. 61 
lance gemina, iv. IO 

— magna, ii. 71 
lapidosa cheragra, v. 58 

ὃ 
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lapillo meliore, ii. 1 
laquearibus auratis, iii. 40 
lare presso, v. 109 
Lares! worship, iii. 26 
largiri, vi. 33, 51 
largitor, Prol. ro 
Laribus donata, v. 3t 
larvae, v. 185 
latet ulcus, iii. 113 
Latinae fidis, vi. 4 
latus dare, vi. 8 

— mundi, vi. 76 
lautus ponere, vi. 23 
Lawyer's fees, iii. 75 
laxa cervice, i. 98 
laxis labris, iii. 102 
laxum caput, iii. 68 
legarat, vi. 66 
legere nebulas, v. 7 
leges, i. 17 
lemures, v. 183 
lenia Surrentina, iii. 93 
λευκὴ ἡμέρα, 3i. 2 
levis, sit tibi terra, i. 37 
lex publica, v. 99 
libabit, ii. 5 
libelli, i. t20 
libero pede, i. 13 
libertate (Stoicorum), v. 73 
Libonis puteal, iv. 49 
libra aequali, v. 47 
librae ancipitis, iv. 1: 
librat, i. 86 
licetur Graecos, v. 101 
Licini, ii. 36 
lictor, i. 75 

—  jneptus, v. 175 
Ligus ora, vi. 6 
limite surgente, iii. 57 
limo viridi, iii. 22 
limum veterem, iv. 29 
linea, iii. 4 
linguae pictae, v. 25 
lingua, sub lingua, ii. 9 
lippa propago, ii. 72 
lippus, i. 79, V. 77 
liquescat in flammis, ii. 45 
litabis, v. 120 
litabo farre, ii. 75 
litera Pythagorae, iii, 56 
locatus, iii. 72 
loturo, iii. 93 
lucernae dispositae, v. 181 
Luciferi rudis, v. 103 
Lucilius, 1. 1, 114 
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luctificabile, i. 78 
Iuditur tibi, iii. 21 

ludo ingenuo, v. 16 
lumina figentes, iii. 80 
Lunae portus, vi. 89 
Lupus, 1. 115 

lüsca sacerdos, v. 186 
luscis, i. 128 

lusisse — to satirize, vi. 6 
lustralibus, ii. 33 
lustricus dies, ii. 33 
lutatus amomis, iii. 104 
lutea pellis, iii. 95 

luto fixum, v. 111 
luxuria sollers, v. 142 
lyncem, i. ror 


M. 


macram spem, ii. 3; 
Macrinus, ii. τ 
Maenes, i. IOI, Ic 
Maeonides, vi. 1o 
magistrum barbatum, iv. 1 
magnanimum, vi. 22 
majestate manus, iv. 8 
majorum limina, i. 108 
μακαρίτης, 111. 103 
maligne, iii. 21 
mammae, iii. 18 
mane, i. 38 

—- clarum, iii. I 
manes, i. 38, v. 152, 185 

— offerings to, ii. 3 
Mani multi Ariciae, vi. 56 
Manilius de astris, v. 45 
Manius, vi. 56, 60 
mansuescit, iv. 41 
mantica, 1v. 24 
marem strepitum, vi. 4 
maris expers, vi. 39 
Marsi clientis, iii. 75 
mascula bilis, v. t44 
massa, v. IO 
massae venas, ii. 67 
Masuri rubrica, v. 9o 
μάταιος, vi. 72 
Materialism, v. 6 

c of ancients, 1. 

matertera, ii. 31, vi. 54 
medendi natura, v. ror 
medico, iii. 9o 
meditari somnia, iii. 83 
Medis braccatis, iii. 22 


ai 
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mefites sulfureas, iii. 99 N 
melite, i. II4 : 
μελαγχολάᾶν, v. 144 naribus uncis, i. 40 
Melicerta, v. 103 naris emunctae, iii. 87 
membrana bicolor, iii. 10 naso excusso, i. r18 
mena, iii. 76 — crispante, iii. 87 
Menander, v. 161 — tangere, vi. 17 
mendose colligis, v. 85 — cadat ira, v. 9t 
mera libertas, v. 82 nata fidelibus, v. 48 
meracas, iv. 16 natalia, vi. 19 
mercede, ii. 29 natalicia, i. 16 
merces foenoris, vi. 67 Natta, iii. 31 
mercibus Italis, v. 54 natura, v. 98 
Mercurialem salivam, v. 1:2 naufragus, i. 88, vi. 33 
Mercurius, ii. 44 nebulas legere, v. r1 
ΞΞ Kep8 os, vi. 62 nectar cantare, Prol. r4 

mergis obvia, vi. 30 nefas, i. 119 
merum fundere, ii. 3 nempe, ii. 70, iii. 1, v. 67 
Messala, ii. 72 ne-ne quidem (?) v. 172 
Messalinus, L. Aur. Cotta, ii. 72 nepos, vi. 71 
messe propria, vi. 25 Nerea, i. 94 
metae flexus, iii. 68 Nerius, ii. 14 
metas, i. 131 Nero, allusions to, i. 56, 65, 69, 7o, 
metris, de, poema, vi. 3 93. 99, 121, iv. 5, 35, 49 
metuens divum, ii. 31 nervi, il. 41, ἵν. 45 
meus- mei juris, v. 68 — agitare, v. 128 
Mida rex, i. 121 νευροσπαστούμενα, i. 20 
mille species, v. 52 nihil de nihilo, iii. 84 
millesime, iii. 28 niti gutture, iii. 84 
milvus, iv. 26 noctem purgare, ii. 16 
Mimalloneis, i. 99 nodosa, iii. rr 
Mimas, i. 99 nodum abripit, v. 159 
minui, vi. 16 νόμιος, il. 44. 
minutum papare, iii. 17 non for ne, i. 5, v. 45 
mirae, bene mirae, i. 111 — emphatic, i. 45 
miser — ὦ μέλε, iii. 107 nonaria, i. 133 
modice sitiente, iii. 92 nostin ? iv. 25 
modico ore, iii. I5 novimus, iv. 43 
modo for νῦν or vuv, i. 69 nucibus, i. ro 
momento turbinis, v. 78 nugae, 1. 5 
montes auri, iii. 65 —  bullatae, v. 18 
morari Jovem, ii. 43 nugari Graece, i. 70 
mordaci aceto, v. 86 nugator, v. 127 

--ὀ vero, 1. 107 Numae aurum, ii. 50 
μωρός, vi. 72 numerare diem, ii. 1 
morosa vena, vi. 72 nummus asper, iii. 7o 
Mucius, i. 118 nutrici, ii. 39 
muria, vi. 20 nutrire nummos, v. 150 
murice vitiato, ii. 65 
murmura rodere, iii. 8r O 

— tollere, ii. 6 : 
murmure clauso, v. 11 obba, v. 148 
mutare mercibus, v. 54 oberro, iv. 26, v. 156, vi. 3a 
muttire, i. 119 objurgabere, v. 169 


Mycaenis, v. 17 obscenum, v. 165 
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obsequio, v. 156 
obstipo capite, iii. 80 
obstiteris, v. 157 
obvia mergis, vi. 30 
Occare, vi. 25 
occiput, i. 62 
occurrite, i. 62, iii. 64 
ocima, iv. 22 
ocius ad navem, v. I4I 
oculos urentes, ii. 34 
oenophorum, v. 140 
offas carminis, v. 5 
officium, v. 94, vi. 27 
ohe! i. 23 
oletum, i. 112 
oleum, vi. 50 
olivo corrupto, ii. 64 
— tangere, iii. 44 
olla Prognes, v. 7 
— farrata, iv. 31 
olus durum, iii. 112 
—- siccum, vi. 20 
omentum, ii. 47, vi. 74 
ὠοσκοπική, V. 185 
operae est, vi. 9 
opertum, i. I2I 
ophthalmia, iii. 44 
opifex, vi. 3 
opimo ferto, ii. 48 
opimum pingue, iii. 32 


optare linguas centum, v. 2 


orbis pueris, ii. 20 
orca, lii. 5o, 76 
ordo, iii. 67 
Orestes, iii. 118 
oscitare, iii. 59 

os populi, i. 42 
ovato auro, ii. 55 
ovile, ii. 49 


παχεῖς, 111. 75 
Pacuvius, i. 77 
pagina, v. 20 


Palatine Library, Prol. 5, ii. 56 


palaestritae, iv. 39 
palato, i. 35 
Palilia, i. 72 
palliatae, i. 127 


pallidus 
pallor 184 
palmis et pipere, vi. 39 
palpo, v. 176 


pallere ) Prol. 4, i. 26, 124, iii. 94, 
96, iv. 47, v. 15, 78, 


ἢ 


N 
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palustrem lucem, v. 6o 
pane secundo, iii. 112 
pannosam, iv. 32 
pannucia, iv. 21 
papae, v. 79 ὌΝ 
papare minutum, iii. 17. 
paratum nocte, i. 9o 
paratus nescire, vi. 36 
Parca, v. 48 
paria centum, vi. 48 
Parnasso, Prol. 2 
Parthi vulnera, v. 4 
patella, iii. 26, iv. 17 
pater quartus, v. 7 
patera, ii. 5 
paterna dicta, vi. 66 
patinae, ii. 42, vi. 21 
patranti, i. 18 
patruelis, vi. 53 
patruus, i. Tr, 11. 10 
pavisse, vi. 77 
pavone, vi. II 
Peail, the, ii. 66 
peccare, ii. 68, vi. 36 
pectine, vi. 2 
pecuaria, iii. 9 
Pedantic poetry, vi. 3 
pedes summos, iii. 108 
Pedius Blaesus, i. 85 
Pegaseium, Prol. 14 
pejoribus orti, vi. 15 
pelliculam, v. 116 
pellis 2 βαίτη, v. 140 

— lutea, iii. 95 

— summo, iv. 14 
Penates, ii. 45 
penu locuplete, iii. 74 
pera, iv. 24 
peragit bona, vi. 22 
percussa, iii. 21 
percute agnam, v. 168 
perditus cute, 1. 23 
perducere facies, ii. 56 
pergant sudare, v. 150 
perge, iii. 97 
Periclei, iv. 3 
permisit sparsisse, v. 33 
pernae, iii. 75 
peronatus, v. 103 
pertusa compita, iv. 28 
πετόμενα διώκειν, iii. 60 
petulanti, i. 12, 133 

exus, i. 15 

halaris, iii. 39 
phaleras, iii. 30 
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Phyllidas, i. 34 

picas, Prol. 9, 13 

pilea, v. 82 

pileus, iii. τοῦ 

pilos ante, iv. 5 

pinguis, ii. 52, iii. 32, 74, v. 181 
pinsit, i. 58 

piper, iii. 78, v. 55, vi. 21 
Pirene, Prol. 4 

pituita, ii. 57 

plantaria, iv. 39 
plasmate, i. 17 

plaudere with accus., iv. 31 
plausisse, vi. 77 

plebeia, iii. 114, v. 18 
plorabile, i. 34 

pluteum caedit, i. 105 
Poecile Stoa, iii. 53 
poetridas, Prol. 13 
polenta, ii. 55, vi. 40 
pollice, v. 48, vi. 6 
Polydamas, i. 4 


ponere, i. 53, 79, iii. I t1, v. 3, vi. 


23 
pontificis, ii. 69 
Ponto advehe, v. 134 
popa venter, vi. 74 
popello, iv. r5, vi. 50 
porrum sessile, iv. 30 
porta and janua, iii. 108 
portam, extendit in, iii. 108 
porticus sapiens, iii. 54 
postibus, vi. 45 
pote, i. 56 
praebet vellere, ii. 28 
praecedenti tergo, iv. 24 
praecipites imus, iii. 42 
praecordia, i. 117, v. 22 
praedictum, v. 188 
praefigere vitio, iv. 13 
praegrandi, i. 97 
praelargus, i. 14 
praeparet Auster, vi. 12 
praeponere, ii. 18 
praestantior, vi. 76 
praetegit, iv. 45 
praetor, v. 88, 93 
praetrepidum laetari, ii. 54 
praetulerint, i. 5 
prandeat, iii. 85 
prandia, i. 134, v. 18 
premere venter, v. II 

— ratione, v. 39 
primordia vocum, vi. 3 
proceres, ii. 5 


prodirem, Prol. 3 

Prognes olla, v. 7 

proh Juppiter, ii. 22 
prolui, Prol. 1 

promptum, ii. 6 

proneptis patrui, vi. 53 
Pron. Pers. (omitted), i. 23, 56 
properandus, iii. 23 
protenso, i. 57 

protenus, i. r10 

πρόθυρον, ἀνά, iii. 105 
proxima uxor, iii. 43 
prudentia rerum τε πρόνοια, iv. 4 
psittaco, Prol. 7 

pubis Germanae, vi. 44 
Publius, v. 74 

puer (emphatic), vi. 72 
pullatis, v. 19 
pulmentaria, iii. 102 
pulmone, ii. 30 
pulmonem rumpere, iii. 27 
pulpa, ii. 63 

pulsa, v. 24 

pultes, vi. 40 

pumex, iii. τὸ 

pupae, ii. 7o 

pupillum, ii. 12, iv. 3 
puppe Dei, vi. 30 

pura voce, v. 28 

purgare noctem, ii. 16 
purgatas aures, v. 63 

puri salis, iii. 25 

purpura custos, v. 30 
puta -— nempe, 1v. 9 
puteal, iv. 49 

putet, iii. 73 

putre ulcus, iii. 113 
putris, v. 58 

Pythagoras, iii. 56, v. 34, vi. 1: 


Q. 
quaesieris, iv. 25 
quandoque for quandocunque, iv. 28 
Quartan ague, iii. 9r 
quatere manibus, ii. 35 
quidem and equidem, i. 110 
quidnam, ii. 29 
quin, ii. 71, lv. I4 
quincunce modesto, v. 149 
Quintus Ennius, Prol. r, vi. 11 
quippe, i. 88 
Quiritem, v. 75 
Quirites, iii. 106, iv. 8 
quis for uter, ii. 20 
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quisque for quicunque,'v. 73 
quo with Infim., i. 24 
quorsum, v. 5 


R. 


rabiosa silentia, iii. 81 
radere, i. 85, 97, ii. 66, iii. 5o, 
II4, V. I5 
ramale, i. 97, v. 59 
ramosa compita, v. 35 
ramum ducere, iii. 28 
rancidulum, i. 33 
rapere hunc, ii. 38 
rapidae vitae, v. 94 
rara avis, i. 46 
rastro, il. II 
ratio, v. 39, 96, 119 
rauco murmure, v. II 
recensio duplex, iii. 13, 75 
recenti toga, i. I5 
— sole, v. 54 
receptare se de valle, vi. 8 
recessus mentis, ii. 73 
Recitations, i. 34, 51, 99, iii. 45 
rectum discernere, iv. 11 
recusare minui, vi. 15 
recutita sabbata, v. 182 
redire in rugam, vi. 79 
reges — proceres, i. 67; ii. 37, iil. 17 
regina, li. 37 
regula, iv. 12, v. 38 
regustare, v. 138 
relego, v. 118 
remitto, Prol. 5 
Remorse, terrors of, iii. 35 
rem populi, iv. 1 
reparabilis, i. 102 
repone, vi. 66 
requiescere, iii. 99 
rerum prudentia, iv. 4 
resignent, v. 28 
resinata vina, v. 147, vi. τό 
respondere maligne, iii. 22 
respue, iv. 51 
restas, tu restas, ili. 97 
ῥητά re kal ἄρρητα, iv. 5 
retecti dentes, iii. 1ΟἹ 
revello, v. 92 
Rhenos, vi. 47 
rhinocerotis nasus, 1. 40, 118 
rhombos, vi. 23 
ridere paratus, i. 122 
— crassum, v. 100 
rimas extendere, ii!. 2 


INDEX. 


ritu generis, vi. 60 


rixanti populo, v. t78 


robusti carminis, v. & 

rodere murmura, iii. 8t 
— casses, v. 170 

Romule, i. 87 

Romulidae, i. 31 

rosa fat, ii. 38 

rota acri, iii. 23 

— currere, v. 72 

rubellum, v. 147 

rubrica, i. 66, v. 9o 

rudere, iii. 9 

rugosum piper, v. 55 

rumpere buccas, v. 13 
— . pulmonem, iii, 27 

runcare, iv. 36 


S. 


sabbata, recutita, v. 184 
Sabino foco, vi. 1 
sacras facies, li. 55 
salinum purum, iii. 25 
salit cor, iii. III 
saliva, i. 104, ii. 33, vi. 24 
salivam sorbere, v. 112 
salutas, iii. 29 
sambucam, v. 95 
Samios ramos, iii. 56 
sancte, ii. 15 
sancto, in sancto, ii. 69 
sanguis patricius, i. ΟἹ 
sanna rugosa, v. ΟἹ 
sannae posticae, i. 62 
Sapa, v. 57 
saperdam, v. 134 
sapere deterius, iv. 21 
— hoe, vi. 39 
sapimus, i. I1 
sapit, i. ro6 
sardonyche, i. 16 
sartago, i. 8o 
Saturnalia, vi. r 
Saturnia aera, ii. 59 
satur, v. 56 
saturum, i. 31, 7I 
Satyrum moveare, v. 123 
scabiosum far, v. 74 
Scabiosus, 1i. 13 
scalpuntur, i. 21 
scilicet, i. I5, 1v. 4 
scintillare oculi, iii. 117 
scombros, i. 42 
scopuli, vi. 8 


INDEX. 


scrobe, i. 119 
Scutica, v. 121 
secreti, v. 21 

sectile porrum, iv. 30 
secto pulvere, i. 131 
secuit urbem, i. 114 
securus vulgi, vi. 12 
seductior, vi. 42 
seductis divis, ii. 4 
seductum, v. 143 
σηκός, ii. 27 
semipaganus, Prol. 6 
semuncia brevis, v. 121 


Seneca, iii. 28, 66, 103, 116, v. 73, ἄς, ᾿ἢ 


senes—seniles? vi. 6 
senio, i. 26, vi. 16 
— dexter, iii. 48 
sepeli (Perf.), iii. 97 
sepia lympha, iii. 13 
sequaces, Prol. 6 
sequaris verba, v. 14 
sera, v. I59 
seria argenti, ii. II 
seria laxamus, v. 44 
seriolae, iv. 29 
Serpent worship, i. 113 
sesquipede, i. 57 
sessilis, v. 148 
severos ungues, i. 64 
sextarius, division of, iii. 100 
Si — εἴ γε, εἴπερ, v. 173 
sic— ὅπως ἔχω, Prol. 3 
siccis, v. 163 
Siculi juvenci, iii. 39 
signum lagenae, vi. 17 
silentia fecisse, vi. 7 
—  rodunt, iii. 81 
silicernium, v. 148, vi. 33 
siliquis, iii. 55 
simpuvia, li. 59 
sinciput, vi. 70 
singultiet, vi. 72 
sinistro Genio, iv. 27 
-— rumore, v. 164 
sinuoso pectore, v. 27 
Sis— sl vis, 1. 108 
sistro, v. 186 
sitiente lagena, iii. 92 
sive for vel, i. 67 
σκόλια, l. 51 
Socrates, iv. I 
Socratico sinu, v. 37 
sodes, iii. 89 
solaria, iii. 4 
sole assiduo, iv. 18 
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solea rubra, v. 169 
soles longos, v. 41 
solidum crepet, v. 25 
sollers fallere, v. 37 
— nosse, iv. 24 
Solones, iii. 79 
somniasse, Prol. 2 
sonare vitium, iii. 21 
sorbere melior, iv. 16 
sorbet, iv. 32 
sorbitio, iv. 2 
σωρίτης, vi. 80 
sparsisse oculos, v. 33 
speciem veri, v. 105 
species hominum, v. 52 
specularia, iii. I 
Spleen (as seat of laughter), i. 12 
splendida bilis, iii. ὃ 
splenia, iii. 106 
spondente, v. 79 
spuma Batava, vi. 46 
spumosum, i. 96 


. Staienus, ii. 19 


Staius, ii. 19, 22 
stare contra, v. 96 
statera, i. 5 
Steelyard, v. 100 
stemmate Tusco, iii. 28 
steriles verl, v. 75 
stloppo, v. 13 
Stoic Philosophy summed up, iii.67, 
V. 104 
stolidam, ii. 28 
strigiles, v. 126, 131 
stringere venas, ii. 66 
struere rem, ii. 44 
stupet vitio, iii. 32 
stuppas, i. 25 : 
subaerato auro, v. 106 Ht 
subdite rebus, v. 124 
subduximus, i. 95 
subere, i. 97 
subire, ii. 55 
— illum, iii. τοῦ: 
— dominos, v. 155 
— inter curva rectum, is. 1t 
— tremor, ]ii. 100 
subrisit molle, ΠῚ, 110 
subsecivae horae, v. 42 
subsellia, i. 82 
Subura, v. 32 
succinis ambages, iii. 20 
succinctus, iv. 22, v. 140 
succinctis Laribus, v. 31 
sudans pater, iii. 47 
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sudare deunces, v. [50 
sudes, ii. 53 
suffla, iv. 20 
sulfure discutitur, ii. 25 
sulfureas mefites, iii. 99 
sumen calidum, i. 53 
summa boni, iv. 17 
summae aliquid, vi. 64 
summos pedes, iii. 108 
supellex, iv. 52 
supinus, i. 129 
supplantat, i. 35 
supposita face, iii. r16 
supposui and suscipis, V. 36 
surda vota, vi. 28 
surdum spirare, vi. 35. 
surgit pellis, iii. 95 
Surrentina, iii. 93 
suspendere lance, iv. 10 
— naso, 1. 40 
suspendit, tempora, v. 47 


dlc 


tabellas assignare, v. 8t 
tabula coerulea, vi. 32 
'Tadius, vi. 66 
tali, iii. 48 
talo recto, v. 104 
tantae...quantum, i. 60 
ταυροφάγος, i. 76 
tectoria linguae, v. 25 
temone, v. 70 
temperat astra, v. 5T 
tempore, vivis ex, iii. 62 
temptemus fauces, iii. 113 
tenax veri, v. 48 
tendere versum, i. 65 
tenus, vl. 25 
tepidum, i. 84 
terebrare salinum, v. 38 
teres ore, v. I8 
'Terrae filius, vi. 59 

— progenies, vi. 57 
tesserae, iii. 48 
tesserula, v. 74 
testa lutoque, iii. 61 
testiculi, i. 103 
tetrico, vi. 2 
'Theaetetus, vl. 57 
theta nigrum, iv. 13 
'Thyestae olla, v. 7 
thynni cauda, v. 183 
Tiberino in gurgite, ii. 15 
timor albus, iii. 115 


INDEX. 


tincta veneno, iii. 37 


. tinniat mendosum, v. 106 


'Titos for Titienses, i. 20 
togae verba, v. 14 
tollere, iv. 2 

— munera, lv. 5I 

-Ξ τὐξυστοθ, 11. ἢ 
torosa juventus, iii. δύ 
torquere buxuz, iii. 51 
trabeate, iii. 29 
trabe fracta, i. 89 

— rupta, vi. 27 

— vasta, v. 141 
tragoedo maesto, v. 3 
traham voce, v. 28 
trama figurae, vi. 73 
transcenderé nummum, v. 101 
transtro, v. I47 
transvectio equitum, iii. 29 
tremor subit, iii. 100 
tremulos cachinnos, iii. 87 
trepidare, i. 20, iii. 88, v. 170 
trepidus mentis, v. 35 
tressis agaso, v. 7 
trientem calidum, iii. 100 
triplex, vi. 77 
triste bidental, ii. 27 
trita lacerna, i. 54 
tritavus, vl. 57 
'Troiades, i. 4 
'Troica, i. 70 
'Trojugena, i. 82 
'Trossulus, i. 82 
trutina, 1. 5 
trutinari verba, iii. 82 
tuba, iii. 103 
tubicines, lii. 103 
tucceta crassa, ii. 42 
tumere, ii. I4, iii. 63, v. 183 
tunica molesta, i. 42 
tunicatum, iv. 30 
turbida, i. 5 
turbinis momentum, v. 78 
turdae, vi. 24 
turgescere pagina, v. 20 

— somno, v. 5 
-— bilis, iii. 8 

turgidus, 111. 98 
'Tusco stemmate, iii. 28 
'Tuscum fictile, ii. 60 
tutor, iii. 96 


U. 
ὑαλώδης χολή, iii. 8 


udae fores, v. 165 

— jn udo esse, 1. τοῦ 
ulcus putre, iii. 113 
umbo candidus, v. 33 
umbra quinta, iii. 4 
Umbris, iii. 74 
ὑπάδειν, iii. 20 
ὑποσκελίζειν, 1. 35 
uncta Compitalia, iv. 23 

— fenestra, v. 180 

— patella, iv. 17 

—  pulmentaria, iii. 102 
uncto, sine, vi. 16 
unctus, iv. 33 
uncus hamus, v. 154 
undique, iii. 59 
ungue caules, vi. 67 
ungues severos, i. 64 
unguine crasso, vi. 40 
unum opus, v. 43 
urentes oculos, ii. 34 
urnas Vestales, ii. 60 
ὑρχή, 111. 76 
urtica, vi. 70 
usum vitae, V. 94 

— rerum, v. 52 


V. 


vafer, i. 116, 132, vi. 20 
vago inguine, vi. 72 
vanescere, iii. 13 
vapida lagena, vi. 117 

—VpICe, V. 148 
vapido pectore, v. 117 
vaporata, i. 126 
vappa, v. 77 
varicosos, v. 189 
varo (subst.), v. 138 
varo pede, iv. 12 

— Genio, vi. 18 
vates and poeta, Prol. 7, v. 1 
ve-(in compos.), i. 97 
ve or vel (redundant), iii. 29 
vegrandi, i. 97 
Veientanum, v. 147 
Velina, v. 73 
velle suum, v. 53 
vellere barbam, i. 113, ii. 28 
velox prudentia, iv. 4 


INDEX. 


vena, i. 103, ii. 66, iii. 91, 


vi. 72 
Veneri donatae, ii. 7o 
venosus, i. 76 
venter, Prol. 11, iii. 98 
ventis rumpere, v. 11 
ventos premere, iii. 27 
veratro, i. 51 
verba dare, iii. 19, iv. 45 

— togae, v. I4 
verecunda, v. 44 
vernae, 1v. 22 
verrucosa, i. 77 
verte aliquid, v. 137 
verterit, v. 78 
vertigo, v. 88 
verumne? iii. 7 
Vestales urnas, ii. 6o 
vetare superos, ii. 43 
vetavit, v. 9o 
vetitos actus, v. 99 
Vettidius, iv. 25 
vetule, i. 22 
viatica, v. 65 
vibice, iv. 49 
vicinia, lv. 4 
vigila, v. 177 
vin and vis, vi. 63 
vindicta, v. 75, 125 
violae, v. 182 
Virbi clivus, vi. 56 
viridi limo, iii. 22 
visceratio, vi. 50 
vitiare, ii. 65, v. 97, vi. 40 
vitio utitur, ii. 

— stupere, iii. 32 

— praefigere, iv. 13 
vitium sonare, iii. 21 
vitrea, iii. 8 
vitulo, i. 00 
vivere chordae, vi. 2 
vivitur, iv. 42, V. 53 
vivo cespite, vi. 31 
vomere nebulam, v. 181 
vorare viam, v. 142 
voti modicus, v. 100 
voto aperto, ii. 7 
vulpem astutam, v. 117 
vulvas marcentes, iv. 36 
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